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ae Anvil Primer “PPIHREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ROUNDS without a 
mis-fire or mal-function of ay cartridge.” So reports 
Lt. R. M. Bair, Pistol Instructor and Ballistician of the 
Pennsylvania Highway Patrol. And in this one sentence 
you have the reason why police prefer Kleanbore .38 
Special Oilproof cartridges. 
Remarkable new records have been made by the Pennsylvania 
Highway Patrol pistol team — 1091 x 1200 at Sewickley, Pa., and 
497 x 500 in rapid fire at Wilburtha Matches, Trenton, N. J. Congrat- 
ulations to ‘Skipper’ Price, Lt. Bair, and to the team. We're mighty 
proud to have played a part in the making of these records. And of 
the day-by-day on-duty performance of Kleanbore pistol ammunition 
for police, where a mis-fire may cost a life! For safety, for accuracy, on 
duty or on the range, insist on the best. 


KLEANBORE 


AMMUNITION 


: Remington, 
Reading from left to right—Cpl. J. O. Cross, New Individual Record 276 x 300. Pri. T. E. Jones, 
New Individual Record 276 x 300. Lt. R. M. Bair, Pistol Instructor and Ballistician Pennsylvania 
Highway Patrol. Cpl. L. R. Feloni, 272 x 300. Cpl. H. B. Fraizer, 267 x 300. 
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ON OCTOBER 12, 1933—in Massachusetts—at the Westfield Rod and Gun Club 
Range—shooting at 50 yards, under the rules of the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion—Mrs. Lillian Stuart Chase made this official composite target, as certified by 
Col. Roy D. Jones. Individual scores—47 x 50, 49 x 50, 45 x 50, 48 x 50, and 
48 x 50. The total—237 x 250—breaks the old national Match G (novice divi- 
sion) record of 234 x 250, established in 1916. For this record-making per- 
formance Mrs. Chase used Peters .22 L. R. Rustless Cartridges in a Harrington- 
Richardson 10” U. S. R. A. pistol. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY . KINGS MILLS, OHIO 
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IBERTY Rifle and Pistol 
Club Team of San Antonio, 
Texas, 1933 winners of the Na- 
tional Civilian Club Outdoor 
Pistol League 20-Shot Slow Fire 
Championship of the U. S. 
Left to right: Don Nissen, 196; 
H. M. Cline, 199; Mrs. Ad. 
Top perwein, 199; N. B. Gussett, 
196; Sgt. W. E. Morgan, 196. 


bY heat dado Staynless 
Center Fire Revolver and 
Pistol Cartridges, because of 
their non-mercuric, non-corro- 
sive Staynless priming, are 
easier on your firearm. They 
make for high scores because of 
their extreme accuracy, depend- 
ability, uniformity, low recoil. 
Buy Winchester Staynless for 
your shooting and know the 
confidence in your ammunition 
which frees the mind for com- 
plete concentration on shooting. 








Winners of the 1933 
Civilian Club Outdoor Pistol League 
Championship of the U.S. 

All Shot WIV CHESTER Staynless 


TRADE MARK 


OMPETING against 96 teams of the United States, the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, this Texas team won the honors with the 
remarkable score of 986 x 1000—twenty points ahead of the second-place team. 


Nissen, former Texas state champion; Cline, brother of Texas’ best pistol 
shot for years, Les Cline; Mrs. Topperwein, long acclaimed the world’s greatest 
woman shooting expert; Gussett, champion Public Service shot; Sergeant 
Morgan, star of the 9th Infantry—all chose the ammunition which so many 
nationally prominent revolver and pistol experts have learned to rely on for 
match shooting. The same fine accuracy and exact uniformity as are manifest 
in this great team’s remarkable score—not forgetting almost total lack of recoil 
—are at your service, too, in Winchester Staynless .38 Special Mid-Range Sharp 
Corner Cartridges. 


For any special information on Winchester Ammunition write to 
Maj. ]. W. Hession, Manager Winchester Shooting Promotion Division. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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N. R. A. SERVICE « 


LEGISLATIVE DIVISION: Looks after the 
interests of the shooters in Congress and State 
Legislatures, carries on the organized fight 
against unsound anti-gun laws, encourages 
legislation for the aid of civilian rifle practice, 
and assists members to obtain permits to carry 
firearms to and from a range in states requiring 
such permits 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: This maga- 
zine is the official monthly publication of the 
N. R. A. and as such is “The Voice of the 
NR. A.” Non-political and non-sectarian in 
policy and free from commercial domination, it 
can and does speak freely, frankly and with 
authority on all shooting matters. 

TECHNICAL DIVISION: Helps members | 
with their personal shooting problems, reports 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN each month prac- 
tical tests and critical examinations of new guns 
and equipment, and gives by personal letter 
advice on the selection of the right gun for 
a specific purpose, reloading, restocking, etc. 

CLUB SERVICE DIVISION: Assists shoot- 
ers in organizing local rifle and pistol clubs, | 
furnishes detailed diagrams for the construction | 
of regulation indoor and eutdoor ranges, sug- 
gests a varied program of competition to keep | 
up the interest of members, and generally as- 
sists affiliated units by passing along the suc- 
cessful experiences and ideas of other clubs. 

MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION: Operates as 
a service division by furnishing members with 
sales literature and printed information so that 
they may explain to fellow sportsmen the value | 
and benefits of N. R. A. membership and, more- | 
over, because increased membership means an 
extension of N. R. A. service, it serves to 
benefit members in this way. | 


COMPETITIONS DIVISION: Conducts a 
year-round program of home-range matches in 
which members may win distinctive medals 
while practicing at home with rifle and pistol, 
aids state associations and civilian clubs in 
planning and conducting regional, state and 
local shooting matches, and gives members 
helpful personal advice on their individual 
target-shooting problems. | 


JUNIOR DIVISION: Provides individual and 
club memberships for junior shooters, boys and 
girls alike; conducts a year-round program of 
competitive and qualification shooting, and 
teaches Young America how to handle firearms 
safely and properly. No father should hesitate 
to support its good work. 


POLICE DIVISION: Assists police depart- 
ments in marksmanship training of their of- 
ficers. Through the Association’s farflung con 
tact and with the aid of experienced hands to 
carry on the work, this division is performing 
a public service which warrants the support of 
every good citizen, 


PUBLICITY DIVISION: Endeavors to edu- 
cate the American public through the public 
press to the fact that the man who likes to 
shoot is not a criminal and, although its services 
are intangible in character, it represents an im- 
portant chain in the campaign ‘‘to make 
America, once again, a Nation of Riflemen.’ 
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The Attorney General is Inconsistent 


erty” Magazine, the Honorable H. 
C. Cummings, Attorney General of 
the United States, discusses “How You 
Can Prevent Crime.” In most respects 
it is an excellent article. It points out that 
45 per cent of the major crimes in this 
country are committed by “repeaters”— 
men who have previously been arrested 
and have either served jail sentences or 
are free to go their way about the streets 
by reason of pardons, paroles, probation, 
suspended sentence, appeals, or habeas 
corpus proceedings. It states that the prin- 
cipal problem today is not so much one of 
“isolated crimes of hatred, greed, or des- 
peration,” as it is of “dealing with or- 
ganized, commercialized, predatory crime.” 
“Drastic reform of legal procedure and 
the disbarment of those lawyers whose 
methods of practice make them the ac- 
complices of crime,” says the Attorney 
General, “is one necessary step in cor- 
recting the situation.” He feels that “the 
laxity of some of our public officials’ is 
also a contributing cause of racketeering 
and organized crime. He suggests “Re- 
form of procedure so as to obtain speedier 
and surer justice in our criminal courts.” 
‘The present-day big time racketeer,” says 
the Attorney General, “is only a modern 
form of many robbers of fact and fiction.” 
The war against crime “must be fought 
to a finish by the weapons of democracy.” 
* * ¥* “We cannot ignore our duty 
to enlist in the war against crime.” 
The Attorney General also says: “There 
are more people armed with deadly 
weapons warring against American so- 
ciety today than there are men in the 
United States Army and Navy.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Attorney General, 
having made these excellent observations, 
lapses into the conventional inconsist- 
encies regarding firearms. “We must 
strike the weapons from their (the crimi- 
nals’) hands. We must cut off the under- 
world supply of guns and ammunition.” 
Our legislators must “agree to prevent the 
sale of deadly weapons to criminals.” 
We respectfully call the attention of the 
Attorney General to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the “robbers of fact and fiction,” 
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in this country at least, have been stamped 
out by an aroused armed citizenry, either 
called to the aid of the police as possemen, 
or, as in the days of the Old West, dis- 
gusted with corrupt police officials and or- 
ganized into their own law-enforcement 
groups—the Vigilantes. 

We would also call his attention to the 
irrefutable fact that so long as a firearm is 
an aid to the criminal, it will be an abso- 
lute impossibility to keep guns out of the 
criminal’s hands! The latter has already 
frequently indicated his ability to steal 
what he wants from Government Armories 
and municipal police stations, and to 
manufacture, under the eyes of prison 
guards, perfectly useable weapons out of 
materials available within prison walls. 

We would also call to the attention of 
the Attorney General the fact that if there 
are more armed criminals in the United 
States than there are men in the Army and 
Navy, it is hardly fair to call upon un- 
armed citizens in “a war that must be 
fought to a finish.” 

Then, finally, we would call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the principal “weapon 
of democracy” through the ages has been 
the ability of the individual citizen to 
possess and to use with skill arms which 
were the equal of those possessed by the 
criminal and by the political and financial 
masters of the period. The great democ- 
racies of the world have invariably been 
built upon this doctrine. The dictator- 
ships of the world have been built upon 
the disarmament of the common people. 

We will whole-heartedly support the At- 
torney General in his efforts to clean up 
the courts, to break the bonds between 
the political and the criminal world, to put 
an end to a system of criminal juris- 
prudence which makes a mockery of 
justice and to discourage the use of guns 
by criminals by heavy additional penal- 
ties; but we cannot avoid opposing him 
in the idea that it is possible by the pas- 
sage of any law to strike the weapons 
from the hands of the underworld. And 
we cannot agree with him that it is his 
right to call upon a citizenry disarmed by 
such laws to war upon armed criminals. 
It will not be necessary to do so if the 
courts and police are taken out of politics! 


— 
———— a 
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Pioneer Work on the Hornet 


By CAPT. G. 


ORE than four years have passed since Grove Wotkyns 
M resurrected from the shadowy past the old .22 W. C. F. 

cartridge, and started a development which was destined 
to produce more enthusiasm than anything else of the kind in 
recent years. For one thing, the time was ripe for something 
new in the small-game ammunition line. Shooters had been 
demanding a cartridge of medium power; something to fill the 
gap between the .22 1. r. and the high-powers of .25 and 
.30-caliber variety. There were, of course, such cartridges as 
the .25-20 and .32-20, but these were, and still are, undeveloped, 
and most of them are by nature incapable of being developed 
into anything worthy of mention. 

The .22 W. C. F. cartridge possessed characteristics which 
gave it interesting possibilities. I had often thought of this 
cartridge as a possible solution, but the question of primers 
and primer corrosion was a serious one. Then new primer de- 
velopments opened the way, and the results are known the 
world over. It is doubtful if the demands of the shooting 
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public have been so admirably met in many other instances 
as they have in the case of the Hornet cartridge and rifle. We 
christened it the “Hornet,” and anyone who has heard the zip 
and thud of the bullet as it sinks into a woodchuck at 150 yards 
will agree that the cartridge is well named. 

As regards accuracy, we have heard many reports. Some 
have obtained accuracy, and some have not. In all my own 
experience I have never had a Hornet to give downright poor 
accuracy. In other cases, where the accuracy was not good this 
was mostly attributable to poor stocking, poor quality of am- 
munition, or to the fellow behind the gun. Some miserable 
failures were traced to the desire of the individual to have 
a fancy stock, which when completed possessed certain faults 
that completely destroyed accuracy. As regards this stocking 
question, I shall have more to say in a future article. It is 
of vast importance, and yet it would appear that it is almost 
universally misunderstood. 

In speaking of accuracy I have in mind only the performance 
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of the modified U. S. rifle caliber .22 M1. 
Figure 2 shows four successive groups 
from such a rifle, fired from the same 
gun with the same ammunition at 200 
meters, machine rest. These groups are 
not the best, nor are they the worst. I 
have seen groups as small as 1.2” or less 
at 200 meters. We shall have to look a 
long time for another cartridge that will 
deliver such accuracy. 

The trajectory of this little cartridge is 
remarkably flat, especially when pointed 
bullets are used. Only slight consideration 
need be given to vertical holding at 200 
yards, and when most shooting is done 
within that range, holding above or below 
for different ranges is unimportant. This 
flat trajectory, coupled with high sus- 
tained velocity, is one of the greatest 
assets of the Hornet, and 
for this reason I have 
tried in all my develop- 
ment work to retain 
these characteristics. 

We have often heard 
of the tendency of the 
Hornet to change zero, 
and I am strongly of the 
opinion that any rifle of 
the one-piece-stock va- 
riety will change zero 
under certain conditions. 
However, the one-piece 
stock possesses certain 
essentials that are neces- 
sary to fine accuracy. 
Any slight change in zero 
of the Hornet is very no- 
ticeable because of the 
fine accuracy of the car- 
tridge, while a similar 
change in other rifles 
may be just as great al- 
though not so evident. 
This matter of changing 
zero should be charged 
rather to the stock than 
to the cartridge. 

The Hornet has like- 
wise been criticized for 
its inability to buck the 
wind. This is no doubt 
true if we expect the 
small bullet to carry on 
in a lateral wind as would 
a .30-'06, Ml. This 
drift, however, is decidedly lessened when 
pointed bullets are used, and high veloci- 
ties. A great deal of fun can be had with 
the Hornet up to 200 yards, and even 
more, and I have seen chucks killed with 
it at far greater distances; one at 297 
yards, in fact. And so much small-game 
shooting comes within 200 yards that it 
would appear hardly sensible to condemn 
a cartridge simply because we cannot do 
as much with it at long ranges as we 
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imagine we could do with a_ .30-’06. 

During the spring of 1930 I set about 
providing myself with the necessary tools 
for chambering the Hornet. This was 
before a standard for Hornet dimensions 
had been set. My course lay in either 
selecting several .22 W. C. F. cartridges, 
and from them deciding what I wished 
for a chamber, or trying to obtain the 
chamber dimensions from the manufac- 
turer of rifles handling the .22 W. C. F. 
cartridge. I chose the former, inasmuch 
as I had certain ideas as to how the 
chamber should be made with respect to 
the cartridge. I wish to say, however, 
that this procedure can cause one much 
trouble. For example, I have seen car- 
tridges of different manufacture varying 
as much as .015” on the body diameter, 


200 Meters 


Powder H.E.S.1652-24B 
Cherge 10.7 gers. 


Bullet ‘*s2 45 grs. ee 
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FIG. 2 


and even now our Hornet ammunition 
varies considerably. 

My first chambering reamer—which by 
the way was a full-chamber roughing and 
finishing reamer—produced a fairly satis- 
factory job. The chamber neck was 
slightly large, however, and the junction 
of cone and neck too sharp. I corrected 
this, and later made a roughing reamer 
to reduce the wear on the finishing reamer. 
This roughing reamer was so dimensioned 


as to serve as a reamer for a full-length 
shell-resizing die. 

Having completed the reamers, the next 
step was to adapt a rifle to the new car- 
tridge. The Springfield caliber .22 M1 
not only lends itself readily to mechanical 
modification, but it possesses to a de- 
gree not found in other rifles the com- 
bination of features so essential to fine 
accuracy; so a rifle of this type was de- 
cided upon for the first experiments. 
“Al” Woodworth, at Springfield Armory, 
offered his rifle as the first victim of the 
experiment, and the operation was ap- 
parently a success as Al insists now that 
his is the best Hornet rifle in the world. 

The actual modification of the bolt, 
while entailing a number of different oper- 
ations, was not difficult. By annealing 
the bolt and plugging the 
original eccentric firing- 
pin hole, I was able to 
counterbore the face of 
the bolt to a diameter 
and depth suitable for 
the head of the Hornet 
case. I then drilled a 
central firing-pin hole, 
and reamed it from the 
rear to the proper con- 
tour. The plug used in 
the bolt head was of ne- 
cessity soft when assem- 
bled. Some of the bolt 
heads of these rifles are 
made of carbonized steel, 
and some of nickel steel. 
In the former instance, 
which applied to Al’s 
rifle, I found it necessary 
to use a low-carbon ma- 
terial in the plug, inas- 
much as I intended sub- 
sequently to reharden the 
bolt head. A high-carbon 
steel in this case would 
have been too hard, and 
liable to break out. As 
a final move I used, very 
sparingly, a bit of sodium 
cyanide to superficially 
harden the newly cut bolt 
face and plug insert. The 
gunsmith, by the way, 
should be very careful 
in the use of sodium 
cyanide, as it has a tendency deeply to 
penetrate the steel and greatly increase 
its brittleness, without producing a par- 
ticularly deep case. Bolts of the nickel- 
steel variety, subsequently dealt with, 
were plugged with drill rod, which, after 
cold-pressing into place, was readily hard- 
ened by simply heating and quenching. 
Nickel-steel bolts can be satisfactorily 
worked without annealing. 

The extractor of the M1 rifle requires 
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only a slight shortening of the hook, 
while the ejector is modified by deepen- 
ing the notch adjacent to the cartridge 
head. 

I was careful before chambering the 
rifle to see that the locking lug and the 
surface against which it seated were both 
smooth, and that they fitted closely and 
with as much surface in contact as pos- 
sible. This is essential, because a slight 
burr on these surfaces will give an in- 
correct headspace measurement. 

I next proceeded to slightly counterbore 
the breech of the barrel. This is neces- 
sary in the M1 because it is not wise 
to put all of the counterbore in the head 
of the bolt. I made up some small head- 
space gauges—a go and no-go—with about 
.003” tolerance, and with the aid of these I 
gradually arrived at the proper headspace. 
Having reached this point I could now 
begin my chambering operation. After 
making up a roughing reamer which I 
could use in a brace, this was rather easy. 
However, with only one reamer, as at first, 
it was a blister-producing and laborious 
job. 

With respect to the bullet seat, our 
cartridge manufacturers have given us 
trouble. I believe that all of us want a 
bullet seat in which the bullet actually 
touches the seat. The Hornet ammu- 
nition made by one manufacturer, how- 
ever, is such that with a barrel of .2180” 
bore no bullet seat is possible under the 
above conditions. The bullet at the mouth 
of the case is not over .2180”, and there- 
fore could not possibly touch the seat. 
On the other hand, another manufacturer 
provides bullets which require a bullet 
seat to chamber them properly. 

Having completed the chamber, I used 
a stick and fine emery to produce a smooth 
surface. While this was not exactly nec- 
essary, and a lot of care had to be used 
to see that all emery was removed from 
the chamber, it did minimize the prob- 
ability of having unsightly rings left on 
the fired cases. 

Our first firing indicated remarkable 
possibilities. We used Velo Dog bullets, 
as they were all that we had in those 
days, and it made little difference which 
end of the bullet you started forward. 
They served as a beginning, however, and 
did remarkably well. Later I arranged a 
die to flatten their points and point their 
bases. It was here that we began to get 
indications of real accuracy, for in flight 
the round points of the original Velo Dog 
bullets were poor wind buckers. We had 
to get rid of them, so I pointed the bases, 
which produced a bullet point not only 
conducive to better external ballistics, 
but one that was soft and would more 
readily break up upon impact. 

Our first powder was duPont 1204, 
which was originally used in the .25-20 
and other cartridges of similar nature. 
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Considerable of this powder has been used 
since then, but for some time I have 
doubted its suitability. In order to reach 
a velocity of 2400 f.-s. with a 48-grain 
bullet, about 11 grains of 1204 is neces- 
sary. That is too much powder for the 
average Hornet case, because in some in- 
stances considerable pressure on the pow- 
der is required to fully seat the bullet. 
This obviously is bad business and tends 
toward high variations in chamber pres- 
sure. Then Hercules produced No. 2400 
powder, and this proved to be much more 
satisfactory. Velocities of 2650 f.-s. were 
obtained with 10.6 grains of this powder, 
which is about all the case will hold, and 
it makes an ideal charge. The pressure 
is not high. 

The woodchucks of New England suf- 
fered as a result of these experiments. 
The Squire of Hardwick—J. Cutler Paige, 
a dyed-in-the-wool rifleman—knew where 
woodchucks lived, so we went looking for 
them. It was there that we saw the great 
possibilities of the Hornet as a light sure 
killer for such game. The effect on ani- 
mals of that size is astonishing. Later, 
when we had reached velocities around 
2650, some most peculiar effects were 
noted. On one occasion I killed a chuck 
instantly by inflicting two front-leg wounds 
and a graze across the chest. This was 
the result of my missing a shoulder shot 
as the chuck sat up presenting its side. 
At any rate, the fatality was undoubtedly 
caused by the shock produced on the 
vital chest cavity without actual pene- 
tration. 

As the enthusiasm for this cartridge 
began to increase, we recognized the ne- 
cessity for standardization of cartridge 
dimensions. As a result of considerable 
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correspondence with the Winchester peo- 
ple, Colonel Whelen and I were invited to 
sit in at a conference to decide the proper 
dimensions for the cartridge and chamber. 
This gave us certain standards which, if 
adhered to, will go a long way toward les- 
sening confusion among rifle and cartridge 
manufacturers. 

Unfortunately but of necessity, we were 
required to specify certain tolerances in 
both the cartridge and the chamber, in 
order to facilitate production. When these 
tolerances meet in the form of a mini- 
mum cartridge and a maximum chamber, 
someone objects to the heavy ring pro- 
duced just forward of the cartridge head. 
However, shooters must realize that in 
order to manufacture a product at all 
economically it is necessary to employ 
tolerances in dimensions; and where toler- 
ances are used, results like the above will 
sometimes occur. 

My work in the development of the 
Hornet has been closely interwoven with 
the development of bullets, and I am sure 
that the success which we have had is 
largely attributable to the development of 
various bullets by Al Woodworth and 
myself. Much work was also done by Al 
in the development of proper methods of 
handloading for this cartridge. I shall 
not go into the matter of bullets at this 
time, but will deal with it in a separate 
article, to follow later. 

Figure 1 shows two rifles modified to 
handle the Hornet cartridge. One is a 
Springfield caliber .22 M1, and the other 
a Winchester single-shot. You will note 
that both are stocked to provide high 
combs for use with the telescope, and 
neither could be used satisfactorily with 
iron sights. The telescope is in my opin- 
ion a necessary feature in obtaining the 
most satisfaction with this cartridge, al- 
though I have seen some remarkable re- 
sults with iron sights. 

Observation of the telescopes will show 
the method I employ in keeping the scope 
in place to the rear. This obviates the 
necessity of drawing the scope back after 
each shot. The device consists of several 
rings of sluggish rubber arranged just in 
rear of the forward telescope bracket, 
and one other ring in front of the bracket. 
The former act as recoil recuperators, 
while the latter is a buffer. Positively no 
damage is done to the telescope, and there 
is no tendency for it to crawl forward. 

I hope that others have gotten the 
thrills out of the Hornet that I have, and 
that it may continue to serve in its logi- 
cal field—that of a light superaccurate 
rifle, somewhere between the .22 I. r. and 
the high powers. To study it, work with 
it, and seek to fathom its possibilities, 
has been most interesting and instructive. 
I hope that our cartridge companies will 
keep faith with us, and steadily improve 
the quality of Hornet ammunition. 














TO SHOOT A PISTOL. 


Hunting With the Belt Gun 


AVE and I had tightened our belts 
to the last notch, that October 
morning, for our supplies had been 

depleted alarmingly and our breakfast had 
been an exceedingly sketchy affair. 

“We've got to have meat, or head for 
Outside with our work half completed,” 
Dave declared as we stepped into the old 
twenty-footer and shoved off into the swift 
current of the little wilderness river. 

An hour later we slanted swiftly down 
between tall aisles of backward-rushing 
spruces, avoiding catastrophe by swift 
paddle-strokes as the canoe plunged head- 
long at threatening rocks rearing ugly 
black heads in the smother of white water. 
Rounding an abrupt bend in the stream, 
we came upon a young whitetail buck 
standing in the edge of the water at the 
foot of a steep bank. He flung up his 
head and stamped a defiant challenge, 
changed his mind, and whirled on the in- 
stant. But curiosity undid him. He turned 
and faced us again at the top of the bank, 
and the gold bead on the muzzle of my 
Colt .45 Automatic dropped into place 
behind his brown shoulder, and the big 
gun bucked and roared. We had our 
meat! 

To the type of fanatic who believes that 
all pistols and revolvers should be forever 
abolished, episodes like the above are of 
no importance. But to the prospector, 
forest ranger, timber cruiser, and to many 
thousands of sportsmen, the ability to 
carry and use a good belt gun is a matter 
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of the most vital interest. Having worn 
such a gun almost constantly for the past 
twenty years; having killed with it a num- 
ber of head of big game and literally 
hundreds of grouse, rabbits, and similar 
small fry as necessary adjuncts to a wilder- 
ness menu, the writer is in a position to 
speak with more or less authority on a 
subject very close to his heart. 

My first belt gun was a single-action 
Colt percussion gun, caliber .36, and I 
still have it. It has an octagon barrel 
74%” in length, and the nose of the 
hammer is notched to form the rear sight. 

The strap around the grip, the trigger 
guard, and the lower part of the frame 
are of brass, and on top of the barrel is 
stamped, “Address Col. Sam’! Colt, New 
York, U.S. America.” Evidently old Sam 
Colt was pretty well known, even in those 
days. That gun bears the serial number 
104416, and its barrel is deeply grooved 
and as bright as the day it left the factory. 
It has a clean pull, the grip has never been 
improved upon, and day before yesterday, 
as I write, I shot a 42 x 50 with it on the 
Standard American 25-yard pistol target. 
This gun was purchased from a second- 
hand dealer way back in 1912. Uncle 
Abie threw in the molds which came with 
the gun, although he argued bitterly that 
he was robbing himself by not charging 
me an extra two bucks for them. An 
empty .38 Special cartridge case brazed 
to a wire handle made an excellent powder 
measure used level-full; and by 


scouting about a bit the writer came into 
triumphant possession of a store of per- 
cussion caps, a length of lead pipe, and 
some bar tin. 

It sometimes seems that our boasted 
“progress” robs us of a lot of fun. Any- 
way, that first Colt gun gave me more joy 
than anything in the firearm line I ever 
subsequently owned. Commencing with 
tin cans and bottles, we worked by slow 
stages up to woodchucks, porcupines, and 
stray cats. Grasped in both hands, that 
old gun shot where it was held, and we 
varied the loads now and again by shoot- 
ing a light charge of powder behind a 
round ball, which worked well at the 
nearer ranges. 

After a little shooting I made a second 
notch in the hammer to correct the gun’s 
tendency to shoot a bit to the left, filing 
it down a little at a time until the eleva- 
tion was right for my full charge (.38 
Special shell measure). 

The take-down on that gun was, and 
is, perfect, consisting of a wedge, spring- 
equipped, which locks the barrel and load- 
ing rod assembly to the frame. The 
cylinder slips out, and the gun is in three 
parts, ready for cleaning. The clearance 
between the cylinder and the barrel is 
very slight indeed, there being a much 
better fit here than in many of the more 
modern examples of the pistol-maker’s art. 
The gun itself hangs beautifully, the heavy 
frame and cylinder balancing the long 
barrel just exactly right. The writer 
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would give more than he can well afford 
to know the history of this weapon. 

Sam Colt certainly built his guns to last, 
and my love for the belt gun dates very 
definitely from the ownership—and plen- 
tiful use—of this ancient example of his 
inventive ability. 

Pistols and revolvers ought never to be 
considered in the light of supplanting the 
rifle or shotgun. No man in his right mind 
would think of deliberately setting out on 
a trip after big game armed solely with 
the belt gun. Each type of weapon has 
its place in the general scheme of things, 
and properly used can give the owner a 
maximum of pleasure and satisfaction. 
As an auxiliary to the rifle, a good pistol 
affords a lot of sport under most condi- 
tions. However, it is the writer’s seasoned 
belief that on a strictly-defined big-game 
hunt the big-bore belt guns had best be 
left at home. They are heavy, and extra 
weight is a thing to be avoided on any 
extended trip into wilderness country. 

If a pistol is to go along, by all means 
select one of the modern .22’s, for this 
will not be much in the way and it can 
be utilized to do a lot of pot-shooting 
at grouse, rabbits, or whatever offers in 
the way of camp meat . . . without need- 
lessly alarming the object of the quest. 

The ancient belief that a man’s pistol 
might save his life in case his rifle jams 
during a determined charge is 
mostly, in my opinion at least, 
a matter of fallacious theory. 
About the only North Amer- 
ican game which is likely to do 
much “charging” is the Alaskan 
brown bear—and who wants to 
face a charging Brownie at 
close range with any pistol yet 
devised by man? Not the 
writer! After twenty years of 
almost continuous work with 
various types of belt guns, he 
has attained a certain degree of 
proficiency in their use 
and a very great belief in their 
lack of effectiveness for stop- 
ping a charge of the type men- 
tioned, except by lucky acci- 
dent. 

The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN a 
few years ago carried an ac- 
count of the killing of an ordi- 
nary black bear with a_ .45 
Automatic, the bear facing the 
writer at a distance of about 
twenty feet and being hit with’n 
a couple of inches of the heart, 
the metal-patched bullet pas3- 
ing entirely through its body 
from front to back. That bear 
ran about four hundred yards 
before he crawled under a 
fallen cedar and died, which 
would not seem to indicate that 
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the .45 Automatic could be depended upon 
for instant kills at close range in an 
emergency. 

Modern rifles of the types generally em- 
ployed by well-posted big-game hunters 
are not apt to jam. Now and then a rifle 
does freeze up, through careless exposure 
to ice or snow, but this can easily be 
avoided if ordinary common sense is used. 
Frequent inspection of one’s weapon while 
in the big-game country should be a 
matter of routine anyway, and if this is 
followed religiously there is little likeli- 
hood that one will ever be forced to fall 
back upon the belt gun as a last resort 
to prevent being mauled or clawed. 

Pistols and revolvers have a distinct 
field of use, in which they are just as 
essential as rifles and shotguns are in their 
own respective spheres of utility. Trap- 
pers who cover long distances on snow- 
shoes through wilderness country teeming 
with small game use their pistols to shoot 
porcupines and red squirrels for trap bait, 
to pick up meat for the pot, and when 
such a man runs across a deer within easy 
range, and needs venison, the pistol usually 
serves him nearly as well as the clumsy, 
heavy rifle would have done. 

Explorers, cruisers, wardens, mineral 
hunters, and nearly all of the men who 
habitually frequent the frontiers of the 
world, depend upon their belt guns for 
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protection and for food. Such men will 
tell you that they do not feel dressed 
without a “gun” hung on them somewhere 
in a readily-accessible place, usually in a 
shoulder holster under the left armpit. 
The term “belt gun” is misleading in it- 
self, for such men do not as a rule wear 
their weapons hanging on their hips, Wild 
West fashion. Three pounds of metal 
would be too much of a drag when so 
carried, and the days of the “quick draw,” 
while glamorous, are pretty nearly over. 

In its legitimate sphere the pistol or 
revolver is essentially a practical instru- 
ment of precision, and in the hands of 
a qualified marksman it will deliver the 
goods with pleasing regularity. There are 
no regulations governing the use of the 
revolver or pistol when meat is the object 
of the shooter. The target stance—right 
arm fully or partly extended, left hand 
stuck firmly into the left hip pocket—has 
its uses in match shooting, but to this 
it should be strictly confined. The method 
to be employed must be the most effec- 
tive one available, and if you can shoot 
better with both hands grasping the 
butt, go to it by all means! At close 
range this mav not be necessary, but 
for long shots well, the average 
woodsman prefers to sit down and rest 
his elbows on his knees, in which posi- 
tion he knows he can do damage to his 
quarry if it is within pistol 
range. 

Special sights are essential on 
hand guns which are to be used 
for woods hunting, the iron 
sights commonly furnished on 
the usual revolver or automatic 
pistol not showing up at all 
well under the light conditions 
usually encountered in the field. 
As in all things connected with 
guns, no two men will agree 
on the best type of hunting 
sight for the hand gun. A gold 
bead of medium size is the 
writer’s preference; it snows up 
well, is not so subject to break- 
age as the ivory bead, and it 
can be blackened with flame if 
target-shooting is the order of 
the day. Many woodsmen like 
the Call sight, which is merely 
a gold bead embedded in or 
brazed to the face of a square- 
topped iron sight of Patridge 
type. It is an excellent sight, 
the bead being protected by the 
surrounding steel, and its shape 
adapting it to work on game 
or on black-and-white targets. 

The outdoorsman who totes 
a pistol has certainly been get- 
ting his full share of attention 
during the past few years, a 
variety of improved models 








having been brought out for his especial 
use. 

As previously stated in this magazine, 
the writer’s pet gun for wilderness trails 
is the regulation Colt .45 Automatic, 
using full-patched bullets. This gun, fitted 
with the new-style grip, checked trigger, 
and a National Match barrel, is mounted 
with a gold bead, and it has killed a lot 
of game—large, small, and intermediate. 
It, and a Woodsman .22, have been my 
constant companions for upwards of ten 
years, and each has been a source of 
keenest enjoyment and a provider of much 
excellent food. 

When the much-touted .38 Automatic 
came out on the Government frame, the 
writer got hysterical over the advertising 
concerning it, and promptly hied himself 
to a friendly dealer who frequently obliges 
a gun crank by letting him have a new 
gun at slightly reduced rates. This, by 
the way, is a real blessing, for gun cranks 
rarely have much money, it would seem. 
The .38 Automatic went along on my very 
next trip into the back country, and it 
satisfied the specifications as to flat shoot- 
ing, moderate recoil, longer range, etc. 
It is a lot of gun, that .38 Colt Automatic, 
and I would probably be using it now 
except for the fact that the ammunition 
is just as expensive as that for the .45 
when purchased through regular chan- 
nels, while it is frequently possible to 
buy fodder for the .45 through channels 
which are not—in a manner of speaking— 
quite so regular. A nickel a shot is im- 
portant money these days. Moreover, one 
of my weaknesses is a distinct fondness 
for a “wide” bullet—the wider the better. 
Ballistically the .38 may be superior to 
the .45. Actually, after using them both 
on deer, my preference is for the latter 
bullet. This is merely a personal prefer- 
ence, but it is based upon a lot of shoot- 
ing at living targets, and no amount of 
argument will convince me that the prefer- 
ence is ill-founded. That big, relatively- 
slow .45 slug seems to push a deer off its 
feet and keep it down better than anything 
else that the writer has thus far tried in 
any belt weapon. 

But the world moves on, and such 
opinions are always subject to change. A 
few years ago, in one of the national out- 
door magazines, the writer said some very 
dirty things about the popular .38 Special, 
intimating that the load was unsuited to 
use on game, large or small, and that its 
only province was in the field of paper 
targets. At the time, those statements 
were pretty nearly true. But now, with 
the new Smith & Wesson .38/44 “Out- 
doorsman” on the market, handling as it 
does the regular 38 S. & W., the .38 
S. & W. with 200-grain bullet, and the 
newest load of all, the 158-grain bullet at 
1125 foot-seconds velocity . . . well, the 
Special seems to have arrived. Built on 
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a .44 frame, this gun hangs exactly right. 
It weighs 4134 ounces, is finished and 
machined splendidly, and comes with Pat- 
ridge sights, others being substituted upon 
request at no extra cost. Six-shot groups 
have been made with it at twenty yards, 
using the new load, with all bullets cutting 
into the same hole in the paper . . . ma- 
chine rest, of course. Combined with such 
accuracy, the load is accredited with hav- 
ing 444 foot-pounds of energy—‘the most 
powerful ammunition yet produced for 
hand-guns,” according to the manufac- 
turers. 

The “Ace,” Colt’s .22 1. r. on the .45 
Automatic frame, is one sweet tool for the 
man who likes his guns to closely resemble 
each other in balance, general fit, and ap- 
pearance. My only objection to it is the 
weight, which seems inordinate for a gun of 
such small caliber, at least for woods use. 

One of the greatest boons accorded the 
woodsman who loves his guns is the high- 
speed ammunition now available for the 
newer types of .22’s. Using hollow-pointed 
bullets, this stuff takes care of grouse and 
rabbits much more effectively than was 
the case with the regulation loads. The 
S. & W. K22, the late-type Woodsman, the 
Officers’ Model .22 of late type, the 
U. S. R. A. single-shot pistol made by 
H. & R., as well as several cheaper guns, 
are now available for the high-speed stuff, 
and afford a wide range of choice, each 
well adapted to the needs of the purchaser. 

And the .22 is undoubtedly the most 
generally useful of all calibers, in the 
hands of the woodsman. It uses inexpen- 
sive ammunition, which enables anyone 
to practice with it until he can get results. 
Most of the game shot with pistols is small 
game, and at pistol ranges the .22 stuff 
will generally do what it is called upon to 
do very well indeed when using hollow- 
point high-speeds. 

One afternoon last November, Bobby 
Gamage and I found ourselves seated be- 
hind the dirt-encrusted roots of a big blow- 
down in the middle of a cedar swamp near 
Center Mountain in northern Aroostook 
County, Maine, some thirty miles from 
the nearest railroad. On either side of 
the swamp was a fine hardwood ridge from 
which we both hoped to take a big buck, 
or a black bear. So we did not want 
to make any more noise than was neces- 
sary. We were somewhat embarrassed, 
therefore, when a flock of six fat grouse 
came twittering in and alighted in a little 
spruce not twenty feet from our lunch fire. 
But Bobby was equal to the occasion. He 
produced a neat little Colt Woodsman, 
rested his elbows comfortably on his knees, 
and commenced firing, picking off the 
birds on the lower limbs so that in falling 
they would not alarm the upper ones. 

To cut a long story short, he got five 
of the six grouse, and even with the hollow- 
points, spoiled very little meat on any of 


them, Bobby’s method being to shoot at 
the bird’s back if it happened to be stand- 
ing side on, or at the base of its neck if 
facing him. A good shot, using the gun 
from the sitting position in this manner, 
has little difficulty in keeping his shots 
well grouped at close and medium ranges, 
and it is in just such situations that the 
pistol or revolver justifies its presence. 

Vermin of all sorts, ranging from do- 
mestic cats gone wild up to and including 
an occasional bobcat, offer fair targets to 
the habitual gun-toter in the woods. The 
big owl or hawk that floats into the tree- 
top beside the trail or stream, the rat that 
pokes his sneaking nose out from under 
your barn—these offer the best possible 
targets, when the supply of bottles and tin 
cans seems more than adequate to your 
needs. 

Practice will show you the possibilities 
of the pistol-shooting game quicker than 
anyone can tell you. There is no limit 
to the proficiency you can acquire if you 
will keep at it. When fixed targets com- 
mence to lose their appeal, try snap-shoot- 
ing at moving ones. The pistol and the 
revolver are primarily intended for the 
fastest kind of work at close range. Tin 
cans, blocks of wood, apples, potatoes, 
half-bricks, and similar objects, make fine 
flying targets. Get far enough out of 
town to avoid the danger of dropping a 
bullet on somebody, find an open field or 
the shore of a not-too-much-frequented 
lake, and practice to your heart’s content. 
Toss the targets at first almost straight 
up, not too high, and try to catch them 
as near the top of the rise as you can, 
firing the moment your front sight aligns 
itself with the mark. At first you will 
miss ... plenty. Don’t get discouraged 
—everyone goes through that stage. 

It is difficult to drag the front sight 
clear down into the rear notch in this 
kind of shooting, but by using a little 
judgment and holding the front sight 
under the flying mark, you can still man- 
age to hit pretty frequently, after you 
once get the hang of the thing. Over- 
shooting is the fault you have most to 
combat, learning to time the shot so as 
to catch the mark when it is hanging al- 
most motionless at the top of the rise. 
This is just at first, for once you get 
the swing of it you will pay no attention 
to the location of the moving mark, catch- 
ing it wherever it happens to be at the 
split-second when your sights come on. 
The writer wasted years at this game, 
finally getting good enough to hit pennies, 
mothballs, empty soda-bottle caps, and 
even .38 Special shells, in the air pretty 
frequently. One of my pet stunts was as 
follows: Starting with the .45 Colt Auto- 
matic in an open-topped holster tied down 
to the left leg, I would toss two potatoes 
with the right hand, drawing the gun 
and breaking both (Continued on p. 30) 
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Wild-life Conservation As It Affects 


HE United States as a nation is 

rapidly becoming conscious of the 

necessity for conserving its wild life; 
though hardly rapidly enough. Formerly, 
the attempts at conservation of wild life, 
or game, consisted solely in the passing 
of restrictive laws prohibiting this or 
that, according to the apparent needs of 
the moment. As time went on more and 
more laws were passed, but the obvious 
fact that wild life, despite all the laws, 
was rapidly on the decline, was utterly 
disregarded. I say advisedly that this 
fact was disregarded, because while more 
and better laws were continually being 
advocated, the system itself, of restric- 
tive legislation, was not questioned, 
though it was manifestly failing to pro- 
duce the desired results. 

As riflemen, we are interested in con- 
servation from several standpoints. We 
are fond of the outdoors, and wish to see 
it preserved, irrespective of the wild life 
it contains. Some of us may wish to 
hunt big game, and if there is no game 
to hunt, we are the losers, and are forced 
to use our rifles on paper targets only. 
We wish to continue to exercise our con- 
stitutional rights to own and use fire- 
arms, and we do not wish to have our 
rifles taken away from us because they 
might be used on game that is too fast 
diminishing. 

We know too well the growing tend- 
ency of some to attempt to legislate us 
into the millennium; and firearms are 
“easy meat” for those who would place 
upon prohibitive legislation all depend- 
ence in the stopping of abuses. If game 
is killed with guns, and game is on the 
down grade—so they reason, then the 
guns must be at fault. Therefore, legis- 
late the guns out of existence, and the 
game will come back. Sounds very 
simple—to those who have not learned to 
think; and that reasoning has been and is 
being used by those who would regulate 
the ways of the world to suit their own 
manner of thinking. I quote as follows 
from a certain book on conservation: 
“The killers seem determined to annihi- 
late the last head of game, in spite of 
fines and imprisonment. The foreigners 
are absolutely uncontrollable. The latest 
feature of the war is the discovery of a 
tannery in the woods, where the hides of 
illegally-slaughtered deer and moose are 
dressed. Apparently the only kind of a 
law that will save the game . . . is 
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one that will totally disarm the entire 
population.” The italics are mine, but 
the idea of disarmament is still being 
advocated. It is one reason why we 
should be interested in game conserva- 
tion. Needless to say, a condition such 
as is referred to in the above quotation 
is rotten, and must be stopped wherever 
it exists. Attempting to legislate all fire- 
arms out of existence, however, will not 
do it. 

The sound, productive conservation of 
both game animals and game birds is the 
same in principle, and both can be re- 
stored to the point where there is a sur- 
plus available for hunting. This is true 
at least for most species, though possibly 
not for all; and hunting, it should be 
stressed, is permissible only when suff- 
cient breeding stock can be maintained 
to supply with certainty a yearly surplus. 
We riflemen are particularly interested in 
the restoration of the game animals of 
the country, even though many of us also 
use the shotgun. 

A glance at the past history of con- 
servation activities will convince us that 
the system of game conservation by re- 
striction alone is a failure. It always 
has been a failure, and always will be, for 
the simple reason that the palliative of 
restriction is not a cure for conserva- 
tion’s basic ills, even though at times it 
may provide temporary relief. It comes 
too late. only after the need for drastic 
relief is apparent to all. Restrictive laws 
never lead the parade, but always lag 
behind the actual need for them, and the 
ultimate end of conservation by restric- 
tion alone can only be the complete 
abolishment of all hunting. And this is 
the sad part; that complete abolishment 
will come about only after the breeding 
stock has been so reduced as to make its 
continued existence doubtful. In our 
own lifetime we have seen restriction 
piled upon restriction, and still there is 
apparently need for more. 

If we want our outdoors; if we want 
to hunt; if we want to keep our firearms, 
we must understand the problem which 
confronts us, and take steps that really 
will assure the perpetuation of our wild 
life. 

I have no quarrel with those who do 
not shoot, but who instead like to study 
nature in the wild. I like that myself. 
These people are just as much entitled to 
enjoy animals alive as I am to kill them; 


but no more so. Having made some 
study of conservation, I cannot subscribe 
to the idea that legislating away the guns, 
or depending upon the closing of the 
hunting seasons, is the whole answer to 
the problem, or even the largest factor in 
conservation. True, restrictive laws are 
most necessary, and they must be rigidly 
enforced; but I am minded of the grouse 
moors of Scotland, and the huge bags of 
game which are taken off them every 
year, and have been taken off them for 
generations. They have their wild life 
there to study and to watch, and they 
also have their shooting. Over there 
they handle the game situation in a busi- 
nesslike way, much as a farmer does the 
raising of hogs, cattle and corn, and sen- 
timent does not enter into the picture at 
all. With us, however, sentiment has 
been the controlling factor. But our 
wild-life resources bulk large, probably 
close to a billion dollars a year in the 
aggregate, and no business of that size 
can be run on sentiment. 

The farmer handles his hogs, cattle, 
corn, etc., as annually-recurring crops. 
He studies the factors and conditions 
that affect these crops, and attempts, by 
good farming methods, to strengthen the 
good factors and eliminate the bad ones; 
and he does this by what might be 
termed artificial means, such, for ex- 
ample, as fertilizing the soil. The fact 
that the soil needs fertilizing has been 
made known through scientific research. 

All crops are products of their environ- 
ment. Given favorable environment, the 
laws of nature bring about the produc- 
tion of good crops; and Nature is Lady 
Bountiful if man but give her a chance. 

Similarly, wild life is a crop, and is a 
product of its environment; and it is 
governed by the same natural laws that 
govern all other crops. Cover, food and 
protection we know to be among the 
principal factors in the maintenance of a 
game crop, and when these are favorable, 
game is usually plentiful. When they are 
unfavorable, game is scarce, or entirely 
lacking. Now, man has control over 
most of these important environmental 
factors bearing upon the game crop, such 
as cover, food, and protection; and while 
he cannot control disease or climatic con- 
ditions, he can modify to some extent, if 
not the actual conditions themselves, the 
effects of those conditions. 

It might be said (Continued on p. 28) 
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Marksmanship Training for Bank Guards 


By WILLIAM H. HARDING 


Ca hier, First National Bank, Lake Forest, Illinois, and Chairman, Lake County Bankers Federation 


HE bank-guards system is pretty 
thoroughly in effect in many states 


today. Just in case you don’t know 
about it, let me explain that under this 
plan the local banks equip with rifles sev- 
eral men who are regularly in the neigh- 
borhood—perhaps the real estate man 
down the street, the butcher directly 
across, the garage owner a quarter mile 
up the main road, the hardware merchant, 
and the baker and the druggist. Alarms 
are wired into their places of business, so 
that they may be notified in time of need. 
If a holdup gang enters the bank, any 
one of the officers or employees can set 
off the alarm by concealed switches. Of 
course the robbers do not hear it, but 
every bank guard in town is supposed 
immediately to grab his rifle and go to 
the place where he can do the most 
good. 

Advantages and drawbacks go with the 
plan. The chief advantage is that every 
once in a while some bank guard gets in 
a well-placed shot which either kills the 
driver, wrecks the get-away car, or halts 
it so that the gang can be rounded up in 
neighboring cornfields. The disadvan- 
tages come from the lack of marksman- 
ship among the guards. Too often they 
bag a couple of bystanders; though even 
more often they hit neither spectators nor 
criminals. After all, the average small 
community does not harbor half a dozen 
riflemen experienced and capable of halt- 
ing a fleeing car, for as every hunter ad- 
mits, there is a world of difference be- 
tween shooting at stationary targets and 
at targets in rapid, and perhaps irregular 
motion. 

The bank-guard activities fostered by 
the nation’s banks are all carefully co- 
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ordinated through state and national as- 
sociations. The regulations provide that 
each county group must hold a_bank- 
guard’s shoot at least twice a year. And 
we, in our county, had scrupulously done 
as we were told. We chivied out the 
guards to these shoots, and had plenty 
of difficulty in getting them to come. 
There was nothing very exciting to most 
of them in going up to the government 
range at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, shooting a few rounds at bulls-eye 
targets, and then going home. In fact, 
it was simply a way to ruin what other- 
wise might have been a pleasant or profit- 
able afternoon. With 61 guards in the 
county, we were lucky to turn out 20. 

The chairman of our protective com- 
mittee, Frank M. Hamlin, president of 
the Lake Villa Trust and Savings Bank, 
pondered both the reluctance of bank 
guards to attend these shoots, and their 
general ineffectiveness in hitting robbers, 
of whom we have in our county had our 
share. He decided that the answer to 
both these problems lay in some sort of 
moving target. Only thus could we de- 
velop among the guards an ability to 
put their bullets where they would have 
the desired effect. And thus, he reasoned, 
we could make practice shooting a real 
sport; fun instead of drudgery. 

After a little figuring, Mr. Hamlin de- 
vised a contraption which fills the bill. 
Ever since it has been put to work it has 
brought out the guards in large numbers 
—actually, they plague him with requests 
to hold extra shoots so that they may 
have the fun of shooting. And their 
marksmanship has improved _tremen- 
dously in consequence. 

The target is a silhouette of a sedan, life 








size. It is made of plywood, and is 
mounted on runners, or skics. Behind the 
silhouette is a plentiful bracing of two-by- 
fours leading diagonally down to the far 
runners, so that the target is rigid and has 
considerable stability. In a high wind, 
loading the skids with iron keeps the target 
upright. 

To operate it, we lay, out a rectangular 
field 220 feet long and 100 feet deep. At 
each corner of the field we set a substan- 
tial steel stake, and to each stake rig a 
pulley. A light rope, in two equal lengths, 
is rove through the pulleys and fastened 
fore-and-aft to the target silhouette. These 
lines are then attached fore-and-aft to an 
automobile at the opposite side of the field, 
headed in the opposite direction from the 
target. With the tow-lines taut, it is ob- 
vious that when the automobile moves, so 
will the target. If this explanation is not 
too clear, have a look at the accompany- 
ing diagram. 

The marksman shoots from inside of the 
rectangle, with his back to the real automo- 
bile. At each end of the course is a large 
signboard which conceals the target at 
those points. The guard stands in readi- 
ness. A few feet behind his position are 
the two officials who watch his work, and 
behind them is a rifle rack. Spectators 
and waiting marksmen stand back of the 
rifle rack, with a clear view of the pro- 
ceedings. 

With no warning, the target starts slowly 
from behind the signboard at the right. 
The tow-car is well behind the shooter. It 
is important that the rope be taut, to avoid 
tipping off the shooter as to when the tar- 
get will appear. The driver picks up speed 
just as fast as he can, and the target 
accelerates accordingly. By the end of 
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the course, when the target disappears be- 
hind the left-hand screen, it has attained 
a good deal of speed. Any shots must be 
had during the few seconds of this run. 
The guard’s score depends upon what he 
has done in these few seconds. 

An important part of this plan is to 
teach the guards to hit the vital spots of 
the automobile, not simply to pot at it as a 
whole. Anybody can pump as many shots 
into the silhouette as he has time for, but 
except for those shots which would count 
against a car-full of bank robbers, he gets 
no credit. This is taken care of by pro- 
viding on the target seven spot targets, 
marked in white. These cover the front 
seat passengers, the rear seat passengers, 
the gas tank, the radiator, the tires, and 
the motor. Scoring values are set for each 
spot in accordance with a rough estimate 
of its comparative worth. Incidentally, 
we are not too well satisfied with this scor- 
ing system, for in actual use it provides too 
many tie scores. We are waiting to gather 
experience before changing it to what will 
be the final schedule of values. 

Before we go into the details of the 
scoring, mention must be made of the 
offsets. As an added hazard, and to stimu- 
late actual conditions arising when a gang 
of bank robbers are making their get-away, 
we have two plywood silhouettes of pedes- 
trians. These dummies we place in the 
line of fire. If the shooter hits one, he is 
penalized heavily. In fact, the penalty 
for hitting a dummy is equal to the score 
for putting a shot into the driver’s seat. 
Some critics of the scoring system have 
suggested that while this may be techni- 
cally accurate as an estimate of the net 
worth of a pedestrian versus a bank rob- 
ber, the pedestrian might be inclined to 
place a higher value on himself. 

The scoring table is as follows: 


Driver’s seat ....... , 50 
Back seat . 35 
Gas tank .. ‘ 30 
Either tire .... 30 
Radiator ..... 25 
Metor . 25 


Subsequent hits in ‘same spot target 


Half of above 
Dummy pedestrian .............. ” 


Deduct 50 


The guard stands back about 50 feet from 
the middle point of the line of travel of 
the target. To be sure, this would be ex- 
tremely close range for expert riflemen. 
even with the mov- 
ing target; but — 
these shooters are - 
not experts. More- 
over, there is the 
uneven ground to 
give the target 
some up-and-down 
motion. The pur- 
pose of setting the 
distance at 50 feet 
is to approximate 
the actual condi- 
tions under which 
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a bank guard shoots at a bandit car from 
across the street or a few doors away. 

Five shots are the guard’s allowance. It 
takes a quick man to get in all five, with 
any semblance of aim, but some of our 
guards can do it. Originally our guards 
were equipped with .30-40 army rifles, but 
we shifted over to the Remington .25-20 
pump recently. About half the guards now 
have the Remingtons, and the results of 
the shooting at the moving target indicate 
clearly the need for a complete shift. In 
our experience, two shots are the maximum 
for the army rifle during the few seconds 
that the target is passing along its run, 
while every guard has been able to take 
four shots with the Remington, and the 
better riflemen have no difficulty in shoot- 
ing five times, some of them even getting 
in six shots. The advantage of the Rem- 
ington is such that at the practice shoots 
those men regularly equipped with army 
rifles have borrowed Remingtons from 
their colleagues. At the last shoot only one 
man used his army rifle, and he made a 
very poor score because he got in so few 
shots. 

Marksmanship among our county’s bank 
guards is steadily improving. Some of the 
men are doing excellent work. At the last 
practice one man put four out of five shots 
into the driver’s seat circle. Several have 
made four out of five records, usually in a 
single spot. The reason for the concen- 
tration on one mark is that at the speed at 
which the target travels, it would require 
an exceptionally fast man to catch aim on 
several of the different points. The best 
scores, of course, can be made by someone 
competent to pick his way around the 
board and thus get his top number of 
points for each hit. We have had a few 
records where five shots out five were hits, 
but they have been rare. One result of our 
present method of scoring, as already sug- 
gested, is that tie scores are frequent, and 
consequently there have been many shoot- 
offs to settle these ties. 

After the target has completed a dash 
across its course, the bullet holes in the 
car and in the dummy pedestrians are 
pasted up. Now the tow-car backs up, 
which backs up the target behind the right- 
hand screen. 








Both the target and the other pieces— 
dummies and screens—are made of three- 
ply veneer. The target alone is on skids. 
The others have rear bracing to keep them 
upright; in a wind, they too require iron 
weights else they blow over. 

The whole equipment is light enough to 
be easily handled by two men. It is kept 
in a storage shed belonging to the chair- 
man of the protective committee, and 
trucked to the range when needed. It was 
made by the chairman, hence involved no 
labor cost. The total cost for plywood, 
bracing, skids, paint, rope, pulleys, and 
stakes was less than $50. The chairman 
of the committee has by almost unanimous 
consent (he being the only dissenter) been 
chosen to provide the automobile as mo- 
tive power for the target. Since the tow- 
car is behind the shooter, it is obviously in 
no danger. 

As has been said, the device has made 
shooting so popular that there is a demand 
for a practice shoot almost every week- 
end. Instead of having to be dragged out 
to practice, the guards themselves now 
take the initiative. They find that this 
kind of shooting is really good fun. Fora 
rifle, it compares with trap-shooting for a 
shotgun. A stationary target is all very 
well for your enthusiastic marksman, but 
give an amateur of moderate enthusiasm a 
moving target, and he has a lot more fun. 

After every competitive shoot we find 
many of our bankers and some of the 
guards turning up with hand guns simply 
for the practice. At one time we had eight 
men standing on the firing line with Colt 
Police .38’s and .45 automatics, popping 
away. They do not, to be sure, get the 
scores that the riflemen earn, but they 
pepper the spot targets surprisingly full. 

We have not, as it happens, had any 
armed intruders at any of our county’s 
banks since this target practice was in- 
augurated. Therefore, the over-critical 
might object that the improvement in 
the shooting by our bank guards is 
theoretical rather than proven. We ad- 
mit as much. But also, with out guards 
becoming more and more experts in hit- 
ting moving targets, and more sophisti- 
cated as to just what points on a fleeing 
car will disable it when struck, we are rea- 
scnably sure of our ground. Our guess 
is that the next 
holdup mob that 
visits one of our 
banks is in grave 
danger of getting 
rather thoroughly 
killed off. When 
this happens, full 
credit must go to 
the moving target 
which has made 
this improvement 
in shooting a 
reality. 
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A “Different” Scope Stand 


HAVE long wanted to contribute just 

such an article as this to the RIFLE- 

MAN, but have never been convinced 
that a discussion of so lowly a thing as a 
telescope stand, and its position, would 
rate space in this publication. But that 
excellent contribution entitled “Shoes and 
Ships and Sealing Wax,” by J. E. Berns, 
which appeared about a year ago, has 
given me courage to back up my con- 
victions. 

It is a well-known fact that the prone 
position is the basic or key position in all 
target shooting. It is here that the tyro 
learns the elements of sighting, holding, 
and trigger squeeze. It is this position 
that is always used to sight-in a 
rifle before a match, and the one 
which the expert uses to keep in 
practice with the above-mentioned 
elements he learned as a begin- 
ner. Also, the majority of matches 
are fired from prone, and with the 
increasing use of scope sights on 
rifles, prone matches become more 
and more numerous. For exam- 
ple, take Seagirt, which is almost 
100 per cent prone. 

While it is lamentable, the point 
is that if the riflemen of today see 
fit to do most of their shooting 
from a horizontal position, they 
should use every reasonable means 
at their command to secure the 
best results in that position. I do 
not believe that the average rifle- 
man does so. How many readers 
can honestly say that they place 
their spotting scopes in such a 
manner that they need not get 
out of position a particle when 
looking through them? Observe 
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yourself closely the next time you are on 
the firing line. 

I have seen only three or four shooters 
that placed their spotting scopes in what 
I consider an efficient position. It has 
been my observation that in order to look 
through the scope, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred riflemen lose their position. Al- 
most invariably they will roll over on 
one elbow and lift the other one, or shift 
the weight of their body to one side or 
the other by squirming. I have often 
watched some of the best shots in the two 
clubs in which I hold membership; they 
will go through these gymnastics because 
they either neglect to put the scope close 








IN THESE TWO VIEWS THE STAND IS 


FACING TO THE RIGHT 





enough, or because as in most cases the 
construction of the scope stand prohibits 
placing it as near as it should be. These 
men are good shots not because they do 
this, but in spite of it. 

All this moving around has one decided 
result. I am going to quote from an 
article by Colonel Whelen in the Dope 
Bag of the August ’31 issue. He says: 
“All experienced riflemen know that a 
man who fidgets around on the firing point 
and constantly changes his position never 
shoots well. Small-bore riflemen know 
that a change in their position on the 
firing point, even so slight a change as 
resting their elbows at a different spot on 
the ground or shifting the angle 
of their body, will often take their 
group out of the 10-ring. The best 
shots are those who are exceed- 
ingly uniform in everything they 
do, and in the position which they 
assume on the firing line.” Now 
you can see why a lot of possibles 
turn into ninety-nines and ninety- 
eights. 

When the rifle is sighted on the 
target, the scope should be in a 
position such that it is not more 
than 5 inches from the barrel of 
the gun. Thus by only moving 
his head a few inches the shooter 
can see through the scope with- 
out moving the rest of his body 
at all. If the shooter does not 
place his spotting scope so that 
he can maintain an absolutely 
uniform position, the result will 
be larger groups and wide shots. 
And because I found through 
experience that such was the 
case, I designed the stand pictured 
herewith. (Continued on p. 29) 
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Vacation Echoes 


N AUGUST 25th, R. C. Hussey and 
J. E. Morrell, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., motored to our range to 
spend the week-end with us shooting at 
500 yards. They brought their .25 Roberts 
Niedner-Springfields, with which they 
have done such very fine shooting at 100 
and 200 yards on their home range. Mor- 
rell had a 10X Fecker scope on his rifle, 
and Hussey used an old full-length Rice 
scope of about 16 power that handicapped 
him considerably on account of its small, 
dark field. Hussey had shot a few times 
at 500 yards with us the previous year, 
but Morrell had never before fired at this 
range. 

About 4:30 that afternoon the wind on 
the range died out completely, leaving per- 
fect conditions for long-range shooting. 
Hussey then shot one score using 39 grains 
of 1,147 and the 117-gr. B. T. O. P. bullet, 
making 49 with 4 V’s; while Morrell, using 
33 grains of HiVel and the same bullet, 
after getting his rifle sighted in, fired 15 
shots and made a perfect score of 75, with 
12 consecutive hits on the V-ring. This 
was really a remarkable score for a man 
who had never before shot at this range, 
even though the shooting was done from 
bench rest. Morrell had a good coach in 
Mr. Sage, and his skill in shooting at 200 
yards helped him greatly at the longer 
range. We warned him not to expect to 
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THE .25-21 SCHOYEN-BALLARD THAT SHOT THE 100-YARD 
GROUPS REPRODUCED, EXACT SIZE, BELOW 





By N. H. ROBERTS 


(Concluded from December Issue) 


make such scores at this range every day. 
On August 26th, during the forenoon, 
we had wind from 3 to 4 o’clock and vary- 
ing from 15 to 20 miles an hour, so per- 
fect scores were difficult. Our scores that 
forenoon were: Hussey, 48 with 5 V’s, 
47-4 V’s and 47-3 V’s. Morrell, 49 with 
5 V’s, 49-4 V’s, 48-5 V’s, and 47-3 V’s. 
Sage, 48 with 4 V’s, and 50-7 V’s. Rob- 
erts, 59 with 5 V’s, and 50 with 7 V’s. 
At noon that day Mr. G. E. Newbegin, 
of Whitinsville, Mass., arrived to have his 
first experience in shooting at 500 yards. 
His rifle was a .25 Roberts Springfield- 
Niedner, 26-inch barrel, 10-inch twist, with 
a Fecker 10-X scope. In the afternoon 
the wind dropped, until late in the day 
it was nearly zero, so the afternoon scores 
averaged higher than those of the fore- 
noon. The scores were: Hussey, 47 with 


at 





4 V’s, and 47-3 V’s. Morrell, 48 with 5 
V’s, 49 - 6 V’s, 49 - 7 V’s, and 50 with 8 V’s. 
Newbegin made two scores of 50 each, 
with 4 V’s in the first and 8 in the second, 
which again is very unusual for a man who 
had never before shot at this range with 
any rifle. Roberts made 49 with 7 V’s, and 
50-8 V’s. Sage did not shoot in the after- 
noon, but N. H. Perley, who is an ex- 
perienced military rifleman, using his 
special telescope-sighted Krag and shoot- 
ing in the prone position with sand-bag 
rest, made 43 with 4 V’s as his best out 
of three scores. This shows how these 
special .25-caliber rifles compare with a 
good scope-sighted Krag in the hands of 
an experienced marksman at this range. 
This concluded our long-range shooting 
for the season, as our vacations were nearly 






over. Several of our targets made at 300 
and 500 yards are on display at the show- 
rooms of Griffin & Howe in New York 
City, where they may be inspected by in- 
terested riflemen. These targets are not 
specially-selected ones—not the best we 
made during the season, but were nearly 
all shot on the same day, thus showing 
average groups at those ranges. The three 
weeks’ shooting at 500 and 600 yards shows 
quite conclusively that the real bullet for 
long-range shooting in these rifles is the 
101-grain Remington pointed, as it re- 
quires considerably less elevation and is 
much less affected by wind than the 117- 
grain boat-tail bullet. All the 100-grain 
bullets thus far tested have hollow points, 
which latter certainly do NOT improve 
their accuracy at long ranges, regardless 
of how much they improve the killing 
power. The Peters 100-grain open-point 
bullet was not tested in our rifles, as it 
was not then available, but judging from 
our experience with the Peters bullets in 
30-06 and .30-40 Krag rifles, this 100- 
grain bullet may prove superior to the 
other 100-grain bullets in this caliber for 
long-range shooting. That 100-grain bul- 
let will be tested out by the author in the 
near future, and the results reported. 
About a year ago I traded with “Shiff 
the Gunman” for a .25-21-caliber Schoyen- 
Ballard rifle with rather heavy 28-inch 
octagon barrel and double set trigger, this 
rifle having been made by the late Geo. 
Schoyen when he was (Continued on p. 27) 
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Shop Notes for Beginners 


IN punches of various sizes, and 

also center punches, can be made 

from drill rod. Turn or file the 
ends of the punches to the size desired, 
leaving the bodies larger to use the ham- 
mer on. On the center punches make 
points having an angle of 60°. Heat these 
punches to a cherry red, and plunge them 
endwise into cold water, which hardens 
them. Then polish with emery cloth, heat 
slowly until a purple color appears, and 
again plunge into water, to temper them 
and make them less brittle. 

Steel rules, or scales, correctly gradu- 
ated are a necessity in the shop, and you 
may follow your own inclination in the 
sizes you buy. The scale which gets the 
most use in my shop is two inches long, 
with No. 4 graduations. This scale is 
about %4” wide. Another scale I use a 
good deal is a narrow one six inches long. 
This is 3/16” wide and has No. 10 grad- 
uations. One combination that I put to 
good use consists of a six-inch scale with 
No. 4 graduations, a cast-iron square-and- 
miter head with level, which slides on the 
scale, a cast-iron centering head, and an 
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By W. F. VICKERY 


(Continued from December issue) 


NoTE: Jn some copies of our De- 
cember issue a typographical error 
appeared in Mr. Vickery’s article. 
In the first full paragraph on page 
11 it read “...a No. 2 cut ina 
\%” file is much coarser than a No. 
2 cut ina 1%” file.” This of course 
should be “. . . a No. 2 cut in an 
8” file is much coarser than a No. 2 
cut ina 4” file.” 


EDITOR. 


angle protractor of cast iron. All the 
scales I have are either of Starrett or 
Brown & Sharpe make, and the small-tool 
catalogs of these firms are an asset to 
any shop for the information they contain. 

Three- or four-inch inside and outside 
calipers and dividers are large enough for 
all the work you will do on guns, though 
a larger pair of dividers may perhaps be 
found useful in laying out action cuts on 
stock blanks. In buying dividers it is 
better to buy the round-leg type known 
as toolmaker’s dividers, as the points are 
more easily kept sharp than those of the 
flat-leg type, and the cost is the same. 

A micrometer is almost a neces- 
sity if you do any lathe work with 
the polishing-head outfit, or if you 
make your own reloading tools; 
and the one-inch size will be all 
that you will need. It is best to 
get it with a ratchet stop, and 
graduated to read to ten-thousandths 
of an inch. Slocomb micrometers 
are the least expensive, and I have 


a set that I have used for several years 
and they are still very accurate. Starrett 
and Brown & Sharpe micrometers are 
considered the best, but the price is about 
fifty percent higher than that of the 
Slocomb, and for home-shop use I can- 
not see that they are any better. 

There is one tool that only Starrett 
has, and in making shell-resizing and 
bullet-swaging dies it is the best thing 
that I have ever seen. It is the No. 269A 
Taper Gauge. It has eight tapered leaves 
graduated to read in thousandths of an 
inch, from 1/10” to %”. To use it, one 
of the leaves is slipped into the hole the 
diameter of which you wish to measure, 
until it will go no further, the size being 
then read off at the point where the leaf 
touches the sides of the hole. I have 
found this gauge to be very accurate, and 
its cost is less than half that of a mi- 
crometer intended for the same purpose. 
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In discussing pin punches and 
center punches I have mentioned 
“drill rod”, and this is one of the 
most useful steels to have around 
the shop. It can be obtained in 
round rods that are very smooth 
and true to size, and that run in 
sizes from the smallest wire-gauge 
drill size up to one inch in diame- 
ter; while in square rods it can be had in 
sizes varying by thirty-seconds of an inch 
from 1/16” square to %4” square. This 
steel hardens readily in plain water, and 
when heated slowly and evenly to a low 
cherry red it does not scale much, or 
warp. Besides the punches mentioned, 
chisels, screwdrivers, reamers, taps, pins, 
and punches for swages can be made from 
this material. Do not attempt to machine 
it at too high a speed when using a file 
or cutting tool. 

Reamers are easily made from round 
drill rod by grinding or filing the end on 
a long bevel so that the thickness at the 
extreme point is less than half the diame- 
ter of the rod (Fig. 5). The reamer 
should be hardened, polished, and then 
tempered to a light straw color. This 
reamer has only one cutting edge, and 
should be fed slowly. 

Rose reamers for use in a power drill 
press can also be made from round drill 
rod, by grinding or 
cutting a short taper 
about 1%” long all 
around the end of 
the reamer blank, 
and then cutting 
longitudinal slots 
through this taper 
with a three-square 
file, as shown in Fig. 
6. The cutting faces 
of these slots should 
lie in planes passing 
through the longitu- 
dinal axis of the rod. 
Four slots are suf- 
ficient, and these 
reamers should be 
operated at a moder- 
ate speed, and be 
fed slowly. Harden 
and temper in the 
same manner as the 
beveled hand reamer 
already mentioned. 

Flat reamers for 
cutting bullet swages 
can also be made 
from round drill 
rod. These are 
turned and filed to 
the size and shape 
desired (Fig. 7), and 
then half of the di- 
ameter is filed away 
for a distance equal 
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FIG. 7 


to or a little greater than the length of 
the bullet to be swaged. Harden and 
temper in the same manner as the rose 
and bevel reamers. The edges of these 
reamers should be honed slightly with a 
fine stone after tempering. 

The square drill rod can be used for 
making checking tools, or triggers, sears, 
and other small parts sometimes broken 
or spoiled in the course of making adjust- 
ments. Drill rod should be given a low red 
heat for bending, as it is apt to crack if 
bent cold. 

A small forge can be built in the shop, 
using a vacuum-cleaner motor and fan 
to supply the air blast. The blast can 
be controlled in either of two ways. One 
way is through the use of a slider gate 
made by inserting a flat piece of tin in 
a slot cut in the pipe running from the 
blower case to the forge, so that the pas- 
sage in the pipe can be closed almost en- 
tirely, or left almost wide open. Closing 


down this pipe imposes no over- 
load on the vacuum-cleaner motor 
as you might suppose it would. 
( The other method of controlling 
the air supply is by means of a 
rheostat to control the speed of 
the motor. 

If you do not have a place 
where you can use a small forge, 
or do not care to use one, an ordinary 
blowtorch or a Prest-O-Lite torch may 
be used for hardening and tempering, or 
for heating small pieces of steel for 
bending. 

A hot-flame blowpipe capable of doing 
light welding can be built in the shop for 
a few cents, and can be operated very 
cheaply. Get two tin cans, one about 4” 
in diameter and the other about 2, and 
both about 4 or 5” long. Make a wooden 
plug fitting tightly in the open end of 
the large can, and cut a hole in the center 
of it just large enough to permit the small 
can to be pushed through with a little 
pressure (see Fig. 8). Cut the bottom 
out of the smaller can, and fit a wooden 
plug tightly in the top of it, with a hole 
drilled through the center of the plug 
just large enough so that you can push 
a piece of 14” copper tubing through, 
this piece of tubing being long enough to 
extend an inch on each side of the plug. 
Get a piece of wire screen, and solder 
it in the small can about an inch from the 
other end. Now buy a jeweler’s blowpipe 
of the type costing 25 or 30 cents, and 
attach this to the copper tubing by means 
of 2 or 3 feet of rubber tubing, as shown. 
Put on this rubber tubing a stop clip 
such as is used on fountain syringes or 
bottling syphons. Now fill the large con- 
tainer about half full of water, and, tak- 
ing out the wood plug from the small 
can, drop onto the screen a few lumps of 
Oxone, which is sodium peroxide and can 
be purchased from or through your drug- 
gist for from 80 cents to $1 a pound. 
Put the plug back into the small can, and 
push the can down into the larger one 
until the Oxone is in the water; and when 
the stop clip is released a stream of oxygen 
will come out of the blow pipe. This 
should be blown across an alcohol or kero- 
sene flame. A small flat-wick burner can 
be bought at a ten-cent store and fitted 
on an oil can or any other fuel container 
to supply the necessary flame. The gas 
should be blown across the length of the 
wick. This torch produces a very hot 
flame, in which steel, cast iron or wrought 
iron in small form easily melts. A ramp 
for a rifle barrel can be made with this 
torch by welding a straight piece of steel 
to a piece of shelby tubing of the right size 
to fit the barrel, and then filing up to the 
proper shape; all of which is much easier 
than cutting a ramp out of a solid piece of 
steel. 
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The water in the large can, after being 
used, is a strong solution of caustic soda, 
so do not get it on your hands or clothes. 
After using the torch, close the stop clip 
on the rubber tube, and the water will 
recede from the Oxone in the smaller can. 
Keep the lid tightly closed on the can of 
Oxone except when taking out some, and 
the latter will not deteriorate for months. 

Hand reamers of standard sizes are not 
of much use to the gun shop except the ex- 
pansion type of reamers, which you can 
use in making reloading dies or dies for 
forming special cartridge cases, in which 
work these reamers can be used in fin- 
ishing the part of the die that forms the 
neck of the case. However, a Critchley 
type expansion reamer is very handy in 
fitting ramps on rifle barrels, and the size 
for most standard barrels is the one that 
expands from 19/32” to 21/32”. This 
size can be bought from mail-order houses 
for about $1.60, and as you will not use 
this reamer very often these cheaper ones 
will answer the purpose just as well as 
the ones that sell for more than twice as 
much. 

A good hack-saw frame is a necessity, 
and I have never found one equal to the 
No. 69 or 69B Goodell-Pratt heavy ad- 
justable frame. This frame takes blades 
of from eight to twelve-inch length, and 
with a twelve-inch blade of good quality 
you can cut a heavy piece of steel in two 
in a surprisingly short time. The saw 
frame is not too heavy to handle easily, 
and yet is heavy enough to be perfectly 
stilt. 

In fitting octagon barrels, or round bar- 
rels with sight slots in them, to single- 
shot actions, I have found a small level 
of about two-inch length very handy. I 
clamp the action in a vise, and level it 
across the top with this level. In screw- 
ing up the barrel I place the level in the 
sight slot or across the flat of an octagon 
barrel, and when these points are level, 
and the barrel is tight in the receiver, I 
know that all is well. These levels are 
handy also for leveling up work on the 
drill-press table, and for leveling up an ac- 
tion when drilling a barrel for scope 
blocks. 

The Parmelee pipe wrench, made by 
The Parmelee Wrench Co., of Chicago, 
and sold by H. Channon Co., Wacker 
Drive and Randolph St., Chicago, is the 
best thing I have ever seen for unscrew- 
ing or screwing up rifle barrels. This 
wrench has no toothed jaws, but rather 
stee] “girths” instead, that wrap around 
the barrel, these girths being quite smooth 
on the inner faces where they grip the 
work. The No. 1 size, which has three 
sets of girths for 44”, %2” and 3%” pipe, 
will handle all the standard rifle and re- 
volver barrels. I usually use two thick- 
nesses of emery cloth with the smooth side 
turned next to the barrel, and coat the 
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surface of the cloth in contact with the 
barrel with powdered rosin. I have never 
had this wrench to slip, for the greater 
the pull the tighter it grips. Although 
this No. 1 wrench is only ten inches long, 
I have slipped a two-foot length of pipe 
over the handle for greater leverage on 
Springfield barrels, and have tugged and 
grunted—and mine is an old wrench that 
I picked up in a second-hand store with 
one set of girths for 50 cents. The new 
wrench complete costs $5.50, or it can 
be purchased with the two larger sizes of 
girths only, which are the sizes mostly 
used, for $4.80. With only one set of 
girths it sells for $3.65. In using this 
wrench the action is clamped in a vise, 
and I use smooth rectangular pieces of 
cold-rolled steel on actions of the Spring- 
field type, to hold them in the vise. 
Another method I have seen used suc- 
cessfully in removing barrels from actions 
is by taking two pieces of very heavy 
fiber, and hollowing out each piece to fit 
the barrel. In the bottom of one of these 
barrel grooves, small pieces of hardened 
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steel with chisel edges are screwed through 
the fiber block so that they extended 
about 1/32” above the bottom of the 
groove, the sharp edges being set length- 
wise of the groove. The groove in the 
other block is coated with powdered rosin, 
and then the two blocks are clamped on 
the barrel in a heavy vise, the block with 
the steel points being placed at the bottom 
of the barrel. A heavy wrench with 
padded jaws is then screwed up on the 
receiver ring, with one jaw on the flat 
bottom of the receiver. 

Powdered rosin is a great help in pre- 
venting a block or clamp of any kind 
from slipping on a barrel, and it will not 
injure the finest blued surface. After 
the operation has been completed the rosin 
can be removed from the barrel with 
either turpentine or gasoline. 

Emery cloth can be purchased either in 
sheets from local hardware stores, or it 
can be obtained in fifty-yard rolls in vari- 
ous widths. The sheets can be cut or torn 
into strips of handy width, long enough 
to be easily handled in polishing barrels 
or other parts. For an equal quantity, 
the rolls are cheaper than the sheets, al- 
though the first investment is greater. 
Only a full roll is sold. I find emery 
cloth to be better for use on stocks than 
sandpaper, as it stands up longer and 
cuts faster, while the wood dust can easily 
be beaten out of it holding one end of 
the strip and striking the other end smartly 
on the edge of the bench. Crocus cloth 
gives stocks a very fine polish after they 
have been “whiskered,” and I always use 
it on them just before applying the first 
coat of oil. The crocus cloth also gives a 
very fine polish to metal parts or fore- 
end tips, and will put a mirror-like surface 
on sear and trigger parts. 

For grinding steel parts—that is, for 
coarse grinding or roughing down, I like 
a wheel of about 36 grain and medium 
hard, as this cuts freely and does not heat 
badly; but for finishing, or for sharpen- 
ing drills or wood-working tools, I use a 
60-grain medium-hard wheel. Wood- 
working tools, especially chisels, can be 
given a good final edge only on a water 
grindstone, as an emery wheel will easily 
draw the temper from the edge of a wood- 
carver’s chisel. The small bench type of 
grindstone about eight inches in diameter 
does very well for this work. 

A few of the carborundum pocket-size 
stones of varying grits are useful for 
dressing the edges of tools and for cutting 
down trigger pulls. The trigger-pull ad- 
justing job, however, should be finished 
with an India oil stone, and these can be 
obtained in square and triangular shapes, 
and in various sizes and short lengths. 
Other shapes such as round, bevel-edged, 
etc., are almost a necessity for maintain- 
ing the edge on carving chisels used in 
stock inletting. 
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If you have been as unfortunate as I 
in having to give a large portion of your 
yearly income to dentists, you may be 
friendly enough with one to get from him, 
or have him get from some other dentist 
who has one, a foot-power or electric 
dental engine or drill that he has discarded 
for a newer one. If you can do this you 
will have a very useful tool, for the dental 
drills or burrs will easily cut steel, and 
old burrs that the dentist has discarded 
as too dull for use on teeth, will cut steel 
about as well as new ones will. In any 
event these burrs are not very expensive, 
and new ones in a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes can be purchased from a dental 
supply house. The coarsest ones work 
best on steel, and they should be used 
at a rather low speed to prevent dulling 
too quickly. After you have used one of 
these cutters you will have more respect 
for your dentist’s ability to handle this 
tool in your mouth without letting it get 
away from him, for the burrs have a way 
of climbing all around in unexpected di- 
rections; a little practice, however, will 
give you the ability to control them fairly 
well. 

Besides the burrs, you can also obtain 
small grinding stones of a variety of shapes 
mounted on steel shanks, with which you 
can reach around inside of a gun action 
and smooth up a rough spot very handily. 
Small grinding wheels can also be ob- 
tained, and these mount on a small steel 
shaft or mandrel that fits the hand piece 
of the machine. One of these small grind- 
ing stones is just the thing to get through 
a spot on case-hardened receivers such 
as the Krag, preparatory to drilling and 
tapping for a sight. 

An old vacuum-cleaner motor makes a 
very good electric bench grinder for sharp- 
ening tools, but be sure to get the proper 
size of grinding wheel so that the surface 
speed is not too high. Usually a 2%” 
wheel is as large as is safe to run, as most 
of these motors turn from twelve to fif- 
teen thousand revolutions per minute. If 
a larger wheel is desired, get one with an 
elastic band, as these will stand higher 
speeds than the others. 

The Walker-Turner Co., of Plainfield, 
N. J., make a flexible shaft with ball- 
bearing hand piece, that attaches to any 
motor with a '%” shaft, and that costs 
about $3; and they make drill chucks for 
25 and 50 cents that fit this shaft. You 
can thus have a portable power drill very 
cheap if you have a motor. This firm also 
supplies buffers, sanding discs, wire scratch 
brushes, and a small sanding drum, to 
fit this flexible shaft. The sanding drum 
will certainly cut wood off a stock at a 
high rate of speed. I use one of these 
flexible shafts to drive a six-inch wire 
scratch brush for buffing guns while blu- 
ing. I mount the hand piece of the shaft 
in a vise on the bench so that the wire 
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brush revolves in a horizontal plane, as I 
can see what I am doing better with the 
brush in this position than when it re- 
volves in a vertical plane. Moreover, as 
the hand piece is only about an inch in 
diameter, it leaves more room around the 
brush than is the case when the Iatter is 
on a motor shaft. I find that a brush 
made of wires .007” in diameter works the 
best for buffing guns while rebluing. 
Small-diameter wire in the brush wears 
out too rapidly, while the larger wire is 
so coarse that it cuts the steel instead of 
merely buffing it. 

A supply of clamps of different types 
is necessary for gluing operations on gun- 
stocks as in remodeling, for clamping 
scope blocks on a barrel for drilling, 
and for clamping receiver sights in place 
for drilling the screw holes. The long 
type of clamp that is hooked into a 
magazine mortise and used to clamp a 
forearm tip in place, is easily made from 
flat steel stock, of sufficient size to stand 
the strain, by bending the ends of a piece 
at right angles to the body part so that 
it forms a C shape, and drilling and tap- 
ping a hole through one of these bent- 
over ends, parallel to the body of the 
clamp so that a cap screw can be put 
through and tightened against the fore- 
arm tip, while the other end is hooked 
into the magazine mortise. 

An adjustable clamp of this type can 
be made by using a piece of pipe and four 
pipe tees. One of these tees should be 
reamed or filed out in the hole that runs 
straight through, until it will slide on the 
pipe, as shown in Fig. 9: Then the tees 
are fastened together in pairs by means 
of close nipples, as shown in the sketch. 
In one of the outer tees you can fit a 
steel plug with a head as large as the out- 
side of the tee and with a shank that 
will slide into the hole. In the other tee 
fit a steel block, either by threading it 
to screw into the tee, or by riveting it 
in place, and drill and tap a hole length- 
wise through this block for the clamping 
screw. Both pairs of tees can be ar- 
ranged to slide on the pipe if you like, in 
which case both will be fitted with set 
screws, instead of just one as shown. A 
series of holes should be drilled in the 
length of pipe, just small enough so that 
the point of a set screw will not pass 
through, and thus the tees can be secured 
at any distance apart on the pipe. These 
make very stiff clamps at a slight cost, as 
second-hand pipe and fittings can be 
bought from a junk house. 

The ordinary C clamp can be made 
by using the same type of steel stock as 
the long non-adjustable clamp is made of, 
but the low-priced malleable clamp is 
usually cheaper than the cost of the steel 
and the cap screw necessary for making a 
clamp. These clamps are useful in glu- 
ing strips in the hand grooves of forearms, 





and in gluing on pistol grips or strips of 

wood to raise the combs of stocks. 
Parallel clamps of the two-screw va- 

riety, such as those made by Starrett, 


Brown & Sharpe, Goodell-Pratt, and 
others, are rather expensive, and this is 
a type of clamp that is easily and cheaply 
made in your own shop. The catalogs 
of the above-named concerns illustrate 
these clamps, and all that is necessary to 
make one is two pieces of square steel of 
the proper length, and two long screws. 
The jaws can be made of square drill rod, 
hardened and then drawn to a purple, or 
they can be made of square key stock, 
obtainable at any machine shop. When 
the latter material is used the finished 
jaws should be case-hardened. The two 
screws should be made from drill rod. If 
you have no lathe on which to turn down 
screws from the solid, you can take a 
piece of drill rod the proper size for the 
body of the screw, thread one end for a 
short distance, and screw on a short piece 
of square drill rod. The hole in this 
square piece should be countersunk on top 
so that the end of the screw can be 
riveted over. The body of the screw can 
now be threaded almost to the head, and 
can then be hardened and tempered. The 
temper on these screws can be drawn to 
a dark straw verging on purple, except 
for the point of the pressure screw, which 
should be well rounded before hardening, 
and be drawn to pale yellow, which re- 
quires very little heat. If you have no 
drill rod, these screws can be made of 
cold-rolled steel, case hardened; or you 
can buy two long set screws if you can 
find any small enough for the size of 
clamps you wish to make. These parallel 
clamps are the best type to use in fitting 
telescope sight blocks or receiver sights. 

When fitting scope blocks, receiver 
sights, ramps, and band front sights, a 
piece of heavy plate glass 6” wide and 30 
or 36” long makes a fine, true surface 
plate to set the rifle on for squaring things ~ 
up. This glass can usually be bought 
cheaply enough from firms that install 
plate-glass show windows, as they have 
salvaged pieces from broken windows 
The rifle is set in vee blocks on this plate, 
and squared up with an inside caliper 
from the flat under-surface of the receiver. 
The clamps on the vee blocks are tight- 
ened up when the receiver bottom is 
parallel with the glass, and the sights or 
scope blocks are then squared up by using 
one or two squares set upright on the glass 
plate 
best to use two small squares, one across 
the top of the block with the blade down 
the side of the barrel, and the other stand- 
ing upright on the plate with its blade 
For 
one square stand- 


the barrel, 


In putting on scope blocks it is 


against the blade of the first square. 


the ramp or front sight, 
ing upright on the plate beside 
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and an inside caliper (Continued on p. 30 
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THE METHOD SHOWN IS SATISFACTORY, THOUGH THE WRITER PREFERS 


Getting Your Bullet Back 


By PAUL B. JENKINS 


Advisor on Arms, Nunnemacher Firearms Collection, Milwaukee Public Museum 


FTER you have pulled the trigger 
and the bullet is on its way, there 


are just two kinds of subsequent 
occurrences that may, so to speak, bring it 
back; that may put that invisible, speeding 
messenger in your possession again. These 
are the intentional and the accidental; 
on the one hand its carefully-provided-for 
and successful recovery, even absolutely 
unmarred; on the other, an extremely 
unexpected, surprising, and perhaps even 
unwelcome return. Both groups of phe- 
nomena are varied, the latter the more so, 
and always decidedly interesting. 

The late Walter Winans in his beautiful 
book, “The Art of Revolver Shooting,” 
tells of a man-servant whom he told to 
take an old cap-and-ball revolver out in 
the garden and fire it off, simply to get 
rid of the loads it contained. The man 
went, fired one shot and came back limping. 
He had fired at a brick wall, and the bullet 
had rebounded and hit him in the knee. 
Theoretically, of course, a lead bullet 
can’t rebound from a brick wall; but 
this one did. : 

On the shore of a Wisconsin lake I was 
once firing a big French army revolver 
at a target pinned against a great oak, 
one of a dense forest along the shore. 
Instantly on firing one shot the gravel 
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spurted up three inches from my foot— 
the bullet, as we presently traced, had 
glanced from the oak, had struck and 
caromed successively from three others 
near by, the last glance returning it un- 
comfortably near home. One chance in 
millions, of course; but it happened. 

At a war-time revolver-practice three 
of us were firing at targets in a gallery. 
It was early in the war and we were still 
in “civvies” and using our own weapons. 
The man at my right fired with a .38- 
caliber Smith & Wesson, when there was 
a click on the steel back-stop and another 
on an overhead beam of the gallery half- 
way to the target, and something struck 
the firer sharply on the left breast. Feel- 
ing himself over, the shooter put his hand 
into the breast pocket of his coat, and 
produced his bullet, flattened to the size 
and thickness of a nickel—and still 
warm. All in all, in fifty years’ experience 
of everything that can happen in shoot- 
ing, this was the most peculiar instance 
of a bullet’s prompt return of which I 
have ever known. 

Doing some practice shooting with a 
Krag sporter out in the country, prior 
to a deer season, I noted where some work- 
men had abandoned a big tin pail of old 
white lead; a tough, gluey, heavy mixture, 


almost solid. Setting the pail up, I stepped 
off a hundred yards while a companion 
said he would stand near the pail and 
get a close-up view of what the .30-40 
bullet did to the contents. The bullet 
struck the pail squarely center, but what 
the watcher saw was that it emerged from 
the farther side with its energy so re- 
duced that it barely punched a hole of 
exit, dropped on the ground only a couple 
of inches from the pail, and lay there 
like a tired thing—a curious thing to see 
a high-velocity bullet do right before 
one’s eyes. 

Testing a device for firing revolver 
cartridges in an ordinary shotgun, I once 
set up a heavy iron plate against a con- 
venient barn, and pinned a target on a 
bit of wood resting against the plate. Not 
reckoning with a soon-discovered inaccu- 
racy of the device, I set the target alto- 
gether too near, as it proved, to one edge 
of the iron plate. At the shot, instead of 
the expected clang of the bullet striking 
the metal, there was only a sharp rap, 
clearly indicating that the bullet had 
missed not only the target, but the plate 
as well, and had gone through the side 
of the barn, as a newly visible bullet hole 
proved. Alas, I remembered too late that 
there was a valuable cow in the barn, its 
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stall all too directly behind my iron plate. 
Appalled, I listened, but heard nothing 
indicative of a large quadruped lamenting 
an unexpected puncture of its anatomy. 
Apprehensively I approached a door and 
peeped within; and there, sure enough, 
was a huge Holstein munching at a manger 
of hay, precisely in line with the bullet 
hole! Elaborately I scrutinized Bossy 
for wounds, but found none. Investi- 
gating farther I found that the bullet had 
pierced the outer wall of the barn, the 
farther side of the manger, had passed 
directly through the hay on which the 
critter was feeding, had penetrated the 
side of the manger toward the cow—and 
there it was! sticking in the outer side 
of the board, from which it had four- 
fifths emerged, being held by its mere 
tail-end alone, and pointing directly at the 
“sticking-place” in the cow’s chest, which, 
as she stood, was about a foot away! I 
picked out the bullet and reflected on how 
fortunately that last plank of the manger 
had saved me from paying for one high- 
grade but very deceased milch cow. 

In October, 1918, a Wisconsin dough- 
boy in the Argonne was lying flat under 
the storm of fire which so repeatedly and 
destructively checked our advance. Sud- 
denly he felt a violent blow on the top and 
back of his left shoulder, as he lay, and 
knew that a bullet had hit him. Presently 
recovering from the shock sufficiently to 
feel himself over, the blood- 
soaked back of his blouse 
unmistakably indicated the 
wound of exit in the lower 
right side of his back. Here 
showed your true rifleman, 
for as he lay he concluded 
that the bullet that had 
pierced him must have 
come from a certain tree in 
a “left oblique” direction— 
figuring this from an imag- 
ined prolongation of the 
track of the bullet through 
himself to the suspected 
hiding-place. I know few 
illustrations of cooler nerve 
than this, for as he lay he 
gasped out his convictions 
to his mates on either side, who riddled 
the leafage with bullets—and down crashed 
the hidden sniper! At a nearby dressing- 
station, as they stripped off his blouse to 
get at his wounds, out dropped the tell- 
tale German bullet-—which that doughboy 
today wears on his watch chain. The 
performance can certainly be classed un- 
der the head of “Getting Your Bullets 
Back,” for if the projectile had originally 
been the German’s, it was now his victim’s 
by right of special bestowal! 

In the edge of a Wisconsin wood, along 
a stream seventy yards wide, a moon- 
shiner lay behind a log, watching a shack 
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on the opposite bank, which rose some 
six feet from the river. A man emerged 
from the cabin, descended the bank, and 
stooped to dip a pail of water. The man 
behind the log rested a .32-40 Winchester, 
and fired. A soft-nosed bullet grazed the 
distant man’s right cheek. Instantly 
guessing the situation, the victim sprang 
up the bank to flee, when a second “soft- 
point” entered his back and emerged 
through the abdomen, practically disem- 
bowelling him. He fell, and fell again, 
but managed to travel half a mile to a 
farm-house, whence he was rushed to a 
hospital, but was, of course, beyond all 
human aid. Before dying he said to the 
sheriff and the state’s attorney: “I did not 
see the man who shot me, but I know it 
was that fellow who lives in the woods 
across the river.” The sheriff arrested the 
man named, and brought with him from 
his house a Winchester and part of a box 
of cartridges. The next day a farmer, 
viewing the scene of the shooting, noticed 
a tiny hole in the earth of the river bank 
just behind where the now dead man’s 
footprints showed that he had stopped. 
Prying in the hole with finger and a jack- 
knife, the farmer dug out a bullet, a .32-40 
“soft-point,” which he very properly took 
to the sheriff and the state’s attorney, and 
which proved to be the one that had left 
its grazing mark on the victim’s cheek. 
The rest of the tale is soon indicated: one 
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more case of proof in court that the re- 
covered bullet came from a certain rifle; 
and the man who, unseen of any human 
eye, fired from his ambush, now labors 
for the State behind stone walls, and will 
do so for many a year to come. Many 
another man shares a similar lot, all be- 
cause some bullet—which he thought, as 
he pulled the trigger, had gone forever— 
returned most unexpectedly to award him 
the due of his deeds. 

All the foregoing instances are, how- 
ever, in what we have called the accidental 
class of the two ways of getting your bul- 
lets back. The other, the intentional re- 
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covering of your fired bullet, is safer for 
the shooter, is as varied as one could wish, 
with the proper equipment is not at all 
difficult, and is a lot of fun. 

It had possibly —or probably — been 
done before, but the first definite attempts 
to catch fired bullets un-marred save for 
the marks of the grooves of the barrel, 
seem to have been those of the late Dr. 
F. W. Mann, of Milford, Massachusetts, 
and his assistant, Mr. E. A. Leopold, early 
in 1903. In the course of his forty years 
of study of rifle bullets in flight, in the 
winter of 1902-1903 Dr. Mann had suc- 
ceeded in recovering bullets fired into light, 
dry snow. With the coming of spring 
some other material had to be found. 
Many things were tried—bags of meal, 
bran, “shorts,” cotton, earth, etc.—with- 
out success, until a chance shot into some 
oiled sawdust seemed to promise success, 
and improvements on the process pres- 
ently produced a perfect result. A wooden 
box 6 feet long and 9 inches square in 
cross-section was filled with maple saw- 
dust (birch is good also) sifted through a 
No. 12 screen and then soaked with thin 
machine oil to a point where a squeezed 
handful of the stuff just will not drip 
but will retain the marks of the hand; the 
contents thoroughly stirred to ensure this 
consistency throughout. (Dr. Mann then 
re-sifted through a No. 6 or 4 mesh, but 
this is not absolutely necessary, accord- 
ing to the writer’s experi- 
ence.) If properly prepared 
the mixture will not cake, 
but will fall back into the 
furrow made by a bullet. 
As this mixture will retain 
its shape, Dr. Mann was at 
this point accustomed to re- 
move one end of the box 
and substitute for it a 
square of paper or a thin 
card, through which to shoot 
into the box. This is neces- 
sary if shooting into the box 
from some distance, but for 
short range simply for the 
purpose of bullet and gun 
identification work a 2-inch 
porthole in the center of 
one end (readily closed by any simple 
cover) is all that is needed. This is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. For my 
own work I simply place the box on two 
saw-horses, and shoot into the sawdust 
through the opened porthole. A cover 
on the box is not necessary, as with a 
properly-placed bullet and the correct den- 
sity of the sawdust, the material will not 
fly at all; but a cover is of course re- 
quired if the box is to be transported. 
The box shown in the photograph has a 
cover, as it has made a good many trips 
for the use indicated, or for demonstration 
purposes. The (Continued on p. 28) 
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What’s Ahead in 1934. 


ROPHETS and forecasters have had 

rough going in this country since 

August, 1929. However, it is cus- 
tomary at this season of the year to at- 
tempt to forestall the question, “How do 
things look to you?” by doing a little 
crystal-gazing, and then publishing the 
results of the seance. 

Certain things seem to be definitely as- 
sured. First, the dictatorship of the 
President and the Director of the Budget 
over federal expenditures will be con- 
tinued at least until another session of 
Congress. The effect of this dictatorship 
is to permit Congress to appropriate funds 
so as to please the voters back home, and 
then allow the Director of the Budget, 
with the approval of the President, to re- 
fuse to spend the funds so appropriated 
by Congress. In this way the Congress- 
man gets the credit for having appropri- 
ated the money, the President gets the 
credit for saving the money, the Director 
of the Budget gets the criticism (that is 
what he is paid for), and the voter gets 
left. 

Under this set-up the issue of arms, 
ammunition, and equipment to civilian 
clubs has already been curtailed so as to 
provide only a small amount of .22-caliber 
ammunition. Funds were appropriated 
by Congress at the last session to make a 
larger issue, but the Director of the 
Budget has not allowed these funds to 
be spent. Every effort will be made by 
the Association to persuade the Director 
of the Budget to release additional funds 
so that a more reasonable allowance can 
be made, but whether or not these efforts 
will be successful must at this time re- 
main an interesting speculation. 

It is probable that the same situation 
will apply in regard to National Matches 
for 1934, athough an improved Federal- 
income situation may make it possible 
for us to obtain appropriations for con- 
ducting National Matches on a somewhat 
different plan than has been followed since 
1916. Any change for the worse in the 
Government’s financial position prior to 
the actual date for holding such Matches 
would, however, unquestionably result in 
the refusal of the Director of the Budget 
to permit the money appropriated by 
Congress to be expended for the holding 
of National Matches. Therefore it seems 
probable that the National Matches for 
1934 will be along the general lines fol- 
lowed in 1933. One important change 
which we believe can be effected will be 
the authorization from the War Depart- 
ment for the firing of the National Indi- 
vidual Rifle and National Individual Pis- 
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tol Matches as a part of the program at 
the various State Shoots. The national 
trophies and medals would be awarded on 
the basis of the compilation of scores fired 
at all the State and Regional Matches into 
a single “national ranking list,” the same 
as was done this year in the case of the 
N. R. A. national trophies. If this plan 
is put into effect, and we are very hope- 
ful that it will be, it will enable riflemen 
once again to begin acquiring those cov- 
eted “Legs on Distinguished” which are 
so close to their hearts. 

Another objective for 1934 must be to 
obtain, if possible, sufficient funds, plus 
a change in regulations, as to permit the 
issue of rifle and pistol qualification 
badges to members of civilian rifle clubs, 
regardless of whether or not those clubs 
are drawing Government supplies. It is 
confidently expected that some feasible 
plan can be worked out to accomplish 
this. 

It should be stated that the Secretary 
of War, the Assistant Secretary, the Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice and the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship, are 
all sincerely trying, within the limits im- 
posed upon them by the Director of the 
Budget, to cooperate with the N. R. A. 
and with the civilian rifle clubs of the 
country. 

Turning from the matter of the Con- 
gressional appropriations and War De- 
partment expenditures, to the equally 
important subject of Congressional action 
on anti-firearms legislation, no forecast is 
possible at this time. It is known that an 
omnibus bill including various provisions 
recommended by the Senate Racketeering 
Committee, the Department of Justice, 
and the International Association of 
Police Chiefs, will be introduced by 
Senator Copeland or some member of the 
Senate Racketeering Committee, and that 
this omnibus bill will be substituted for 
the four House and two Senate Bills now 
on the calendar. The general provisions 
of these six bills have already been re- 
ported to our members. It has appeared 
that perhaps Senator Copeland, as a re- 
sult of the testimony presented before the 
Senate Racketeering Committee, may 
have come to view the gun question in a 
somewhat different light than in the past. 
It is certain that as far as public utter- 
ances are concerned the Senator has in- 
dicated that in his opinion the machine 
gun is the weapon which needs to be 
legislated against. On this point, of 
course, sportsmen .agree with him. On 
the other hand, as was pointed out in 


the December editorial in this magazine, 
there is a very definite trend toward the 
attempt to control the manufacture and 
distribution of all firearms and ammuni- 
tion because of the obvious failure of 
pistol-control legislation to affect the 
crime wave, unless to make it worse. 

In the State Legislatures renewal of 
anti-firearms legislation may be effected. 
This will follow three directions. There 
will be laws to prevent the handling of 
firearms by minors; laws to prohibit the 
possession of machine guns, and laws to 
contro] the sale of ammunition, on the 
theory that inasmuch as crooks are going 
to get guns anyway, the only way to pre- 
vent their using them is to prevent their 
obtaining ammunition. 

As stated above, we may expect in- 
creased agitation for regulations prohibit- 
ing the use of firearms by minors. Pro- 
hibiting a boy to learn to handle a firearm 
properly under the right kind of super- 
vision is, of course, just as silly and just 
as much a backward step in promoting 
public safety as it would be to prohibit 
a youngster from learning how to swim. 
Usually when this angle of the situation 
is presented to the law-makers, they grasp 
it and are willing so to amend their regu- 
lations as to permit the proper instruction 
of boys and girls in the use of firearms. 

There is every reason to believe that 
1934 will witness the further expansion 
of the Junior Program of the Association. 
While Senior activities showed some cur- 
tailment in 1933, Junior activities for the 
seventh consecutive year expanded in 
every direction, and it seems probable 
that a continuation of the same plans and 
programs through 1934 will result in 
teaching additional thousands of American 
youngsters how to handle firearms safely, 
and how to enjoy them to the maximum. 

Several additional matches are planned 
for the N. R. A. home-range programs, 
and a complete new series of qualification 
awards will be announced early in the 
year. A more uniform system of control 
for N. R. A.-sanctioned State and Re- 
gional Matches will also be made a part 
of the Association’s general regulations, 
and the influence of the national organi- 
zation will be used to prevent conflict in 
dates between such sanctioned tourna- 
ments in cases where the shoots are so 
close together that one would interfere 
with the other in the matter of attendance. 

The Association hopes to make avail- 
able during the year several 16-mm. reels 
of motion picture film of an educational 
and instructional nature. The plans con- 
template films cov- (Continued on p. 31) 
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Binding Your Rifleman 


O doubt a great many readers have 
N several years of THE AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN to which they refer from 
time to time. In order to find a certain ar- 
ticle, having a year’s issues and index bound 
into one book helps matters considerably, 
besides keeping the issues in fine condition. 
Here is a simple and serviceable method 
for making a sewed binding. 

Open each copy of your RIFLEMAN to 
its center. Remove covers and outer 
pages, down to the index page. Punch 
holes through each copy at the points 
marked (see Fig. 1). Do not remove the 
wire staples that hold the issue together. 

Build a frame of light wood (about 1” 
x 1”) 15” long and 8” high (see sketch 
A). On this frame tack three 8” lengths 
of 5%” twilled tape (from the 5 & 10 
store), so that the tape center lines coin- 
cide with the center lines of the pairs of 
holes punched through the magazines. 
Place an issue, back towam you, next to 
the tapes on the frame, with the frame 
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set on edge as shown, and sew it around 
the tapes, using heavy linen thread (see 
Fig. 2). Draw these threads tight and tie 
securely. Starting with the December 
issue, continue sewing each to the tapes 
until the twelve issues are finished. Re- 
move the tapes from the frame and pull 
them even so that an equal amount pro- 
jects on each side. Be careful not to sew 
through the tapes. 

Now with two 1” thick boards, clamp 


the issues tightly together so that they - 


look like Fig. 3. Using hot glue, cement 
to the sewed back a strip of tough new 
linen or cotton cloth as long as the maga- 
zines and about 5” wide, leaving a flap 
about 2” wide on each side of the back. 
Be sure to soak the glued back well with 
glue, and let it dry 24 hours. 

Cut two pieces of leather 2” x6”. Cut 
a piece of heavy paper as long as the 
magazine, and 6” wide. Cut two more 
pieces of the same length, but 2” wide. 
First place the 2” wide paper next to the 
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binding and between the binding and the 
first page. To this paper glue the binding 
cloth. At each end glue over the cloth 
the small leather strips which keep the 
ends from pulling apart. Do not glue the 
leathers where they curve over the sewed 
back—only glue to the 2” wide strip at 
each side. Now glue the 6” wide paper 
to the cloth except at the sewed back 
(see Fig. 4). 

Cut two cover boards from heavy stock 
,” longer and %” wider than the 
pages, and cloth-cover them. A _ good- 
looking cover can be made from gray 
monk’s cloth. Cut your cloth 1” longer 
and 1%” wider than the cover board, glue 
it on, and tuck over the 14” onto the in- 
side of the cover board. Now glue the 
two covers to the two flaps previously 
made ready for them (Fig. 5). Then take 
a piece of contrasting material 2” longer 
than the magazine, and 5” wide (Fig. 6), 
turn its edges over 4” to prevent ravel- 
ling, and glue this piece to the covers, 
leaving the back unglued. Bend 
over flaps 1 and 3, and glue to inside 
of cover boards. Tuck 2 over the 
leathers, and glue to leather. 

Cut two sets of flyleaves of good 
paper just double the size of a page of 
the book. Fold, and cut off 4%” around 
three sides 0 one of the folded sheets. 
Spread glue (Continued on p. 31) 
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Adjusting the Sling 


NE of the most 
O important acces- 
sories to the rifle 
for aiding the marksman 
in accurate shooting is 
the sling. Properly ad- 
justed, it provides the 
brace and steadiness that 
seem to make the rifle an 
integral part of the 
shooter himself, and 
holds the gun steadily , 
on the target without 
waver. Improperly ad- 
justed, its assistance is 
greatly reduced and it 
may even add a mental 
handicap that will be 
reflected in the score. 
There are several spe- 
cial types of sling on the 
market of more or less 
improved design, and 
also patented keepers 
for use with the sling. 
Every shooter, however, 
should familiarize him- 
self with the regulation 
leather military sling, as 
this is the type that will 
be most often encoun- 
tered and which will 
certainly be used when 
shooting the army quali- 
fication course with the 
service rifle. 

It is not the purpose 
here to describe the or- 
thodox method of adjust- 
ing the sling. This will 
be found in army train- 
ing regulations or may be 
picked up on almost any 
rifle range. Suffice to say 
that the correct tension 
should be determined by 
experiment, and the sling 
then marked (on the 
under side) so that the 
same adjustment can be 
readily found upon oc- 
casion. 

Most shooters find that 
it is not well to pad the arm too much 
at the point where the sling encircles it. 
To do so causes a feeling of uncomfort- 
able bulkiness, and detracts to sore ex- 
tent from the rigidity of the support. 
It is well, however, to provide some sort 
of padding, especially on the inside of 
the arm where a large artery is located 
close to the surface of the skin. Without 
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some padding at this point it often hap- 
pens that the pulsations from the heart 
beat are transmitted through the sling to 
the rifle to a really perceptible degree. 
The most common difficulty experienced 
with the use of the sling is the slipping 
of the keepers to cause a loose fit around 
the arm, with the consequent shifting of 
the loop down toward the elbow. To pre- 


vent this many shooters 
resort to the makeshift 
practice of inserting a 
cartridge case or small 
stick in the keeper to 
hold it in position. 

A very simple and ef- 
fective adjustment, and 
one not generally known, 
is here described. Fig. 
1 shows the rifle with 
the sling in the “parade” 
position. Fig. 2 shows 
the first step in making 
the regular loop sling. 
The lower claw hook is 
unhooked from the upper 
strap and rehooked into 
the lower strap in any 
position to give plenty of 
slack for using the up- 
per strap, or loop proper. 
In Fig. 3 the upper claw 
hook is permitted to re- 
main fastened, but the 
whole loop is shifted un- 
til the claw is about four 
inches from the lower 
end of the loop. The 
free end of the loop strap 
is folded back upon it- 
self. Fig. 4 shows the 
arm inserted in the loop, 
the lower keeper pulled 
up snugly, and the free 
end of the loop strap 
rolled up tightly upon 
itself. The upper keeper 
is then pulled up against 
the roll of strap so as to 
keep it from unrolling, 
as shown in Fig. 5, and 
the sling adjustment is 
then complete. The lower 
pS keeper maintains the loop 
securely snug around the 
arm, the strap roll pre- 
vents the lower keeper 
from slipping, and the 
upper keeper prevents 
the free end of the strap 
from unrolling. The main 
points to observe are, 
first, the claw hook must be pulled down 
close to the lower keeper; and, second, 
the free strap-end should be rolled as 
tightly as possible. 

The advantage of this sling adjustment 
is twofold. Not only does it stay in 
perfect permanent adjustment, but also 
the sling strap is perfectly smooth at the 
point where the left hand contacts it. 
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“What Battered Up These Guns?” 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MIRTON L. 
TIBBALS FROM CHAUNCEY 
THOMAS 


Dear Mr. Tibbals: 


The scientific (ballistic) side of guns 
interests me most, and I particularly en- 
joyed your article in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN for November. I believe your 
troubles are due to fine powder sifting 
through the flash hole into the primer. I 
have had that trouble, and a nip of cotton 
batting over the flash hole cured it. It 
kept the powder where it belonged. You 
can easily try this. I once had trouble 
with busted primers in Springfield sub- 
loads, using 16 grains of No. 80. I pulled 
the bullets, carefully poured out all the 
powder, and looked into the cases—all 
entirely empty; then snapped the primers 
in the rifle. Every primer busted wide 
open, and they were the regulation U. S. 
Government ones, of course. I recapped 
with the same primer, after putting a bit 
of cotton batting over the flash hole, re- 
loaded the same as before, and—that par- 
ticular trouble of a reloader was a thing 
of the past. 

Your theory of headspace may have 
something in it, but I doubt it. Note the 
headspace in all revolvers, and yet I never 
heard of your trouble in any revolver. 
The primer, of course, can act as you say, 
but a 1/32” jump could not well give it 
enough velocity to do all that damage to 
the metal, or crack the slide. Many re- 
volvers have that headspace, and no 
trouble. But sifting the whole primer 
full of fine powder, with no air space, 
means detonation in the primer, and that 
could readily batter the metal around the 
firing pin, the same as a pinhead of dyna- 
mite will blow a chunk out of an anvil. 
Anyway, try the cotton, and let me know 
how it works out. 

Sift all powder to remove the dust. 
One man I knew blew up a .45 Colt S.A. 
with the last charge of black powder from 
an Ideal powder measure. The last few 
charges were over half dust. 

By the way, here is a kink that may in- 
crease your cast bullet accuracy. Resize 
your bullets dry, or oiled. Then wipe with 
steel wool, to remove the lead slivers 
pressed into the grooves. When the bul- 
lets are sized and greased at the same 
operation these slivers of lead are buried 
in the grease, and the spin of the bullets 
throws them out sideways, when they act 
as air rudders to steer the bullets off aim. 
You can detect the presence of these 
slivers by the tiny black marks left on 
the edges of the bullet holes in white 
paper. They will often steer a sixgun 
bullet off four or five inches at 50 yards. 
Therefore, size the bullets dry or oiled, 
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remove the slivers, then grease, and you 
will increase accuracy and eliminate some 
unaccountables. I also increased my ac- 
curacy with reloads by seeing to it that 
all flash holes in cases were of the same 
size. Did you ever note how they differ? 
Naturally, this gives a variation in primer 
firing, the same as stronger and weaker 
primers do. I doubt if any flat-faced or 
hollowed recapping pin has anything to 
do with your trouble, but Bullseye powder 
is mighty savage when confined. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


OR IS THIS THE ANSWER? 
Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 

The article by Mirton L. Tibbals rela- 
tive to reloading for the .45 Auto Colt, 
and the blowing up of several of these 
guns, has rather hurried one part of an 
article on reloading which I have often 
wished to contribute to the RIFLEMAN, 
could I but find time to write it. 

During a large part of the two years 
that the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s De- 
partment has gone into pistol reloading 
in a big way, I have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to observe the loading, 
as well as the firing, of thousands of rounds 
of ammunition weekly. At the range 
house, under the charge of Officer Archie 
Miller, who handles the powder measure, 
a minimum of four trusties are constantly 
engaged in the various processes of reload- 
ing practically all of the 30,000 to 40,000 
cartridges fired there each month, under 
the supervision of Officer C. J. Salazar. 
While a book might be written on all the 
“bugs” run to earth, most of them are 
peculiarly the problems which arise from 
quantity production. 

One thing above all others which we 
are certain about is that “corrugated” 
primers are exceedingly dangerous to gun, 
life, and limb, as well as being inaccurate. 
In the seating of pistol primers, and par- 
ticularly of the large-sized ones, variations 
in size, position, and shape of the seating 
punch, and also in the amount of pressure 
employed, become most apparent on the 
target, and in other respects. 

When the reloader gets uneven-sounding 
shots, or any “phuts,” the first place to 
look is the faces of unfired primers. If 
these show the impression of the primer 
anvil through the cup, or of the primer- 
seating punch on the outside, or if they 
have been seated with a flat-face punch, 
here is the trouble. Normal variations 
in the powder charge will very rarely 
cause a noticeable difference in the sound 
to compare with that caused by primer 
trouble. 

Primers that are not of proper size will 








give no end of trouble, even if it is pos- 
sible to seat them. In this connection lies, 
in all probability, the possible solution of 
the trouble mentioned by Mr. Tibbals. 
While it is possible to seat ordinary pistol- 
size primers in Frankford Arsenal cases, 
such primers are much too large, and the 
cases should be carefully reamed before 
using any but the Frankford Arsenal 
primers, caliber .45, as purchased through 
the D. C. M. 

It is possible to blow up any pistol with 
Bullseye powder with greater facility than 
one would suppose. Add to the heaviest 
normal powder charge, a half of the charge 
of one primer, well mealed, and I am not 
too sure that the Outdoorsman or the 
Shooting Master would stand the jolt 
with safety. Yet that is almost exactly 
what the reloader does when he squeezes 
the primer two or three times to be sure 
it is properly seated, or uses a too-large 
primer, or a seating punch that is off cen- 
ter or too small, or one that is not almost 
a perfect fit with the outside of the prim- 
er cup. Even the flat-faced Remington 
primers require a slightly concaved seater. 

Hang-fires due to this trouble will do 
everything from sticking the bullet in the 
bore just ahead of the chamber, to devel- 
oping enough pressure to blow a revolver 
or automatic just about all to pieces, ap- 
parently according to just how much of 
the primer mixture gets into the case, and 
how it gets mixed with the powder. 

The average reloader may load for 
years and yet not produce as much am- 
munition as this department must turn 
out in a single month, and he will cer- 
tainly not be as critical of his own product 
as someone else would be. We have had 
one or two ruptured cylinders from the 
pressure of 2.9 grains of Bullseye behind 
the 158-grain caliber .38 S. & W. Special 
bullet. In both cases, primers in that 
particular lot were seated poorly, and 
with heavy pressure applied on a seating 
punch of the wrong size and shape. We 
have had a number of bullets stick in the 


bore, usually from the same cause. The 


latter has also been caused by too much 


graphite remaining in the cartridge case as: 


a result of improper (but recommended) 
methods of application in the resizing 
process. Improved methods of inserting 
the primers (now with Pacific tool), and 
constant observation of results, has cleared 
things up until we are now able to say 
that the standard factory product offers 
us no advantages. 

Personally, I have had some experience 
with the .45 auto, all agreeable and with 
none of the troubles mentioned. I do not 
say that I won’t have trouble. The ham- 
mering of the pin hole has me stumped, 
unless the precautions already referred to 
will prevent it. So far it has not hap- 
pened to any gun for which I have loaded. 

ARTHUR SHIVELL. 
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MAJOR BATES’ OPINION 
Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


Dear Sir: 

In re “What Battered Up These Guns?” 
by Mirton L. Tibbals, November, 1933, 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

I have read the above article with great 
interest, and on the assumption that the 
title is in good faith calling for opinions 
as to the cause of the failures related, I 
am herewith offering mine. 

In twenty years of close experience with 
the Colt caliber .45 auto service pistol, as 
an officer of the U. S. Service, I have 
seen no failures of this arm which were 
not traceable to either the ammunition 
used, the care given the weapon, or igno- 
rance in assembling the pistol after taking 
it apart. It is therefore my opinion that 
the weapons referred to in Mr. Tibbals’ 
article, which were undoubtedly properly 
assembled and properly cared for, were 
damaged by improper ammunition. From 
the description in the article it is quite 
obvious that the cartridge cases in use had 
been reloaded many times, and, beyond 
doubt, were severely strained. The burst- 
ing of a case in the chamber, the powder- 
gas pressure blowing the magazine out, 
bursting the wooden stock, and forcing 
the bullets back into the cartridge cases 
in those cartridges which were then in the 
magazine furnishes indisputable evidence 
of the strained brass. In fact it is my 
opinion that the cartridges in the maga- 
zine would not have collapsed under the 
pressure had the cases been in good con- 
dition. The automatic operation of the 
pistol in question is dependent upon the 
inertia offered by the weight plus friction 
of the slide, and the resistance of the recoil 
spring, on the one hand, balanced off by 
the energy exerted by recoil when the 
pistol is fired. If the pistol has not had 
its slide weight altered, or the recoil-spring 
tension changed, then either of two things 
may explain the manner in which the slide 
may crack: 


(a) In an improper load such as 
those described, an initial velocity is im- 
parted to the cartridge case, independent 
of the motion of the slide, so that the 
slide, at the instant of firing, instead 
of receiving an impulse together with 
the cartridge case, receives a hammer 
blow which tends to move the breech- 
block portion of the slide before the 

« forward portion starts to move. This 
action, if continued, will unquestionably 
crack the slide, which is made of metal 
so soft that I have seen the side of one 
so dished in from striking a man’s head 
that the slide could not be removed 
from the receiver. This is no fault in 
the weapon, since there is no necessity 
for hardening the slide, and it is not 
intended for use as a club. 

(6) With an improper load such as 


those described it is very possible for 
the slide to receive too heavy an im- 
pulse, so that the inertia is overcome 
and the recoil spring too fully com- 
pressed, and so that the end of the 
receiver brings up hard against the slide 
recoil-spring housing. Thus the rear 
end of the slide will tend to continue 
its motion to the rear after the forward 
end has been stopped. This will also 
crack the slide in the course of con- 
tinued firing. I have seen a few slides 
thus cracked, due to a spring being de- 
liberately shortened to reduce the effort 
required to draw the slide back against 
the spring for loading purposes. This 
can occur without any indication of ex- 
cessive recoil being apparent. 


While I prefer the revolver to the auto- 
matic pistol, largely because it tends to 
be safer in inexperienced hands, and be- 
cause it is less subject to jam up under 
service conditions which result in abuse 
of the arm, I do not feel that it should 
be shelved because it will not stand up 
under the conditions imposed by Mr. 
Tibbals’ shooters. I will venture to state 
that they will have trouble with their 
revolver brass also, if it is repeatedly re- 
loaded with full charges. 

NorMaNn C. BATES, 
Major, U.S. M. C., Retired. 


WHAT MR. PIPER BELIEVES WAS 
THE TROUBLE 


Editor, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Dear Sir: 


The recent article in the RIFLEMAN en- 
titled, “What Battered Up These Guns?” 
was indeed interesting, but as the author’s 
theory of the cause of the trouble tends 
to discourage the use of hand-loaded am- 
munition in the .45 auto pistol, I should 
like to outline our own experiences along 
the same lines. 

In the year 1915 I purchased one of 
these guns new and since that date have 
fired in it about 9,000 rounds of commer- 
cial, Frankfort Arsenal, and hand-loaded 
ammunition. Undoubtedly most of this 
firing was done with the hand-loaded va- 
riety, as we are in the same financial posi- 
tion as most of the shooting fraternity. 
A minute examination of this pistol does 
not indicate the slightest trace of breech- 
block collapse or hammering on the re- 
coil-spring plug, housing of the slide, or 
the receiver. Nor have I ever had any 
ruptured shells or cracked slides. 

However, to get to the trouble in ques- 
tion. About a year ago, just after the 
National Match model of the pistol came 
out, a shooting companion purchased one. 
After firing this piece a few hundred times 
side by side with my own arm, both using 
the same ammunition, mostly hand-loaded, 
his pistol began to missfire occasionally. 
An examination revealed a condition in 


the breech around the firing-pin hole sim- 
ilar to that described by Mr. Tibbals. 
Here I might say that during our first 
examination of this arm it was noticed 
that it cocked manually very smoothly 
and easily, but this was thought to be 
due to the highly finished and hand-honed 
action. Asa result of the trouble the arm 
was returned to the Colt factory and a 
new slide was installed gratis. Apparently 
no other parts were replaced. In the 
meantime considerable discussion of the 
trouble had taken place, and we began to 
suspect a weak mainspring as the cause. 
New springs were obtained from the fac- 
tory, and a comparison showed the orig- 
inal spring to be of much smaller wire 
and therefore weaker. However, as our 
shooting continued through last year, and 
before a new spring was installed, the 
trouble developed again. The pistol was 
again returned to the factory, and this 
time the Colt people installed a hardened- 
steel insert in the breech similar to that 
described by Mr. Tibbals. I might say 
here that we installed the weak mainspring 
in the gun before shipment, but no change 
was made at the factory. 

Our theory is that all this trouble, as 
well as that described by Mr. Tibbals 
in his article, is due to just one cause: 
weak hammer springs. First, the weak 
blow of the hammer while firing the primer 
does not impart sufficient energy to the 
firing pin to support the primer during 
the time between detonation and actual 
firing. To make this clear, it is believed 
that the momentum stored in a heavily 
hit firing pin continues to drive the pin 
forward after the detonation of the primer, 
and provides considerable support at this 
point. In the case of a weak blow the 
pin recedes immediately after detonation, 
so that the breech block has to absorb 
all the primer blow during the instant of 
firing. Furthermore, it is a fact that the 
greatest resistance offered to the slide in 
its rearward movement is that of the 
fallen hammer. This is caused by the 
pressure of the firing-pin retaining plate 
against the lower portion of the hammer 
face acting close to the fulcrum of a lever. 
As the slide progresses backward the ham- 
mer offers less and less resistance, and the 
recoil spring more and more. From this 
it will be seen that a weak hammer spring 
offers small resistance at the time of great- 
est need, and the slide movement rear- 
ward is impeded only by the recoil spring. 
As a result the rear portion of the recoil 
spring housing hammers the receiver and 
undoubtedly caused the damaged slides 
mentioned in the article. 

To go into the reloaded-cartridge sub- 
ject, we feel that the exploded shell en- 
countered by one of Mr. Tibbals’ com- 
panions was caused by a premature open- 
ing of the slide, probably the result of a 
primer kickback. (Continued on p. 31) 
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WOOD FOR GUNSTOCKS 


By Byron E. COTTRELL 


ie SELECTING the proper wood for 
restocking a bolt-action rifle the most 
important point is to get the wood that 
will give the rifle the greatest accuracy. 
This is a close-grained, hard, firm wood, 
one that will not readily take up mois- 
ture and swell or warp, but will hold its 
original shape under all conditions; also 
one naturally wants as beautiful a wood 
as he can get—or afford. 

There is no doubt that the finest wood 
is Circassian walnut, but this is very ex- 
pensive, and many of us do not feel that 
we can afford to use it. I have found a 
walnut which I believe is just as good as 
Circassian, and not nearly as expensive. 
It is California walnut. This wood is 
very hard, and quite heavy. It is so 
tough that it works about like hickory, 
even where the grain is straight. The 
grain is so close that it is no trick at all 
to get a good oil finish on it. And as for 
beauty, it is as pretty a walnut as I have 
ever seen, outside of the finest imported 
woods. It contains streaks almost as 
black as ebony, and I have often had 
people ask if it were Circassian. 

The reason this wood is so much better 
than other American walnut is that it 
grows in a climate where there is very 
little water and plenty of hot weather; 
also the wood is never frozen. Woods 
that grow in the colder climates are al- 
ways softer than those that grow in hot 
countries. I do not believe that anyone 
will be disappointed in this wood. 

Another wood which I believe is the 
equal of any as far as quality is con- 
cerned is the best grade of maple, either 
curly or bird’s-eye. This wood is very 
heavy and strong, close-grained, and hard. 
It will take checking beautifully. Stocks 
made from it are very beautiful, but of 
course look rather odd to most of us who 
are used to seeing a dark wood in gun- 
stocks. However, a stock of bird’s-eye 
maple with ebony forearm tip, ebony grip 
cap, and a Jostam Anti-flinch pad sure is a 
beautiful stock. The checking takes on a 
different look on this light wood. By 
“light” I mean in color, as maple is a 
heavy wood. Personally, I would rather 
have maple than any of the cheaper grades 
of soft American walnut. It is not a diffi- 
cult wood to obtain anywhere in North- 
eastern United States, but it is a hard 
wood to work, being curly and “eaty.” 
Very little work can be done with a knife 
or draw-shave. 

I have had quite a little experience with 
Springfields fitted with soft walnut stocks, 
and it has set me dead against such woods. 
If I were going to use such a wood I 
should not try to oil-finish it, but should 
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varnish with a waterproof varnish; and 
I should also varnish or otherwise water- 
proof those parts under barrel and action. 
A little water will make these stocks 
shift their groups all too easily. 


VACATION ECHOES 
(Continued from page 15) 


in partnership with A. W. Peterson. 
For many years I have been trying to 
get a rifle of this caliber and make 
that was in perfect condition, as this 
little cartridge has always appealed to 
me, and fortunately the rifle that I got 
is in nearly perfect condition both inside 
and out. The barrel has several dark 
spots about 8 inches from the muzzle, 
which may have been caused by rust, but 
the bore is not pitted. The .25-21 car- 
tridges have been off the market for years, 
but I finally secured about one hundred 
from “Shiff.” 

The first week of September was spent 
with an old friend in Vermont, testing 
out this Schoyen-Ballard with various 
kinds and charges of powder, and different 
kinds and weights of bullets, at 100 yards, 
rest. On this rifle I use my old 5A Win- 
chester scope that I have used for thirty 
years. 

Many years ago C. S. Landis had a very 
interesting article in the old ‘“Outer’s 
Book” magazine under the title, “Small- 
Bore Rifles Fit to Shoot,” in which he 
fully reported his experiments with vari- 
ous loads of black and smokeless powders 
in his .25-21 Stevens rifle. I still have 
that article in my files, and have fre- 
quently re-read it, and wished for such a 
rifle. Later, in the same magazine, Alfred 
Loetscher had a very interesting story 
under the title, ““Modern Loads in the .25- 
21,” in which he gave the results of his 
experiments with rifles of this caliber, and 
showed a number of one-inch groups with 
various loads and bullets shot at 50 yards 
rest, which article I also have on file. I 
am pleased to say, however, that my .25- 
21 Schoyen-Ballard with the loads that I 
have worked up for it will make groups at 
100 yards rest that are nearly as fine as 
those that Mr. Landis and Mr. Loetscher 
made at 50 yards, as the targets shown 
herewith prove. 

To give the details of all the loads that 
I have tested in this rifle would prove un- 
interesting to the reader, but I may say 
that no load of black powder, of any make 
or brand, whether primed with smokeless 
powder or not, has given at all satisfactory 
accuracy, with any kind of bullet in this 
rifle. I have tested cast bullets of 73 and 
77 giains weight, the 80-gr. Frazer bullet, 
86-gr. bullets, with alloys running from 1 
to 50 down to 1 to 10, lead and tin, and 
lubricated with many different lubricants, 
but the best groups that such loads will 





give at 100 yards measure about 3 inches. 
Occasionally I made 2 to 2¥2-inch groups 
at 100 yards with 18 grains of Kings semi- 
smokeless F. G., primed with 2 grains of 
duPont shotgun smokeless, and using the 
77-gr. Ideal bullet cast 1 to 20. Also, the 
same combination of powder with the 80- 
gr. Frazer bullet cast 1 to 25 gave the same 
size groups. However, neither of these 
loads give uniform accuracy, and they 
could not be depended upon. Some days 
the groups would be good, while the next 
day, with the same conditions of weather, 
the ammunition would shoot wild. 

From my experience years ago with 
.32-40-caliber target rifles, I knew that the 
old duPont Scheutzen smokeless powder 
should give fine accuracy in this .25-21 
rifle with hard-cast bullets or metal-cased 
ones, but that powder has been off the 
market for years. However, I had several 
cans of it in my “magazine,” and at last I 
hit upon a load of 8 grains of Schuetzen 
and the 60-gr. Remington open-point bul- 
let which at 50 yards rest, scope sight, 
can be depended upon to make groups of 
ten shots that can be covered with a dime, 
while at 100 yards rest I frequently make 
from 1 to 13-inch groups of ten shots 
each. ‘In fact the load averages 114-inch 
groups at 100 yards rest under good 
weather conditions; but, like the famous 
Hornet cartridge, it is much influenced by 
even moderate winds. Another fine load 
for this rifle, and one possibly even bet- 
ter than the Scheutzen load, consists of 
the No. 1% Remington nonmercuric non- 
corrosive primer, 8 grains weight of du- 
Pont No. 1 Rifle Smokeless powder, and 
the 60-gr. Remington O. P. bullet, which 
load, under good weather conditions, will 
very frequently make one-inch groups at 
100 yards, rest. This load averages well 
under 1!4-inch groups at that range when 
there is little wind. The targets shown 
are not selected ones, but such as I get 
any day when it is not too windy. 

Now, the “fly in the ointment” is that 
I am unable to get any more of either of 
these powders, and I can find no modern 
smokeless powder that is adapted to this 
fine little cartridge. Yes, I know about 
duPont No. 80, and the whole list—have 
thoroughly tested all manner of loads of 
No. 80, No. 75, No. 1204, and even the 
new duPont experimental No. 25 smoke- 
less, with both alloy and metal-cased bul- 
lets, but they just will not shoot accu- 
rately in this rifle. Most of them give 
perfectly rotten groups. I thought pos- 
sibly duPont Shotgun Smokeless might 
shoot well in this cartridge, and tested it 
out thoroughly, but except for “squib” 
loads it is of no use—shoots wild with any 
kind of bullet. 

If any of the older readers who have 
used this cartridge happen to know of a 
load of modern smokeless powder that 
gives real accuracy I shall consider it a 
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favor if they will write me about it. This 
is one of my pet rifles for use in keeping 
in practice at 100 yards off-hand shooting, 
the cartridge is easy and cheap to reload, 
the rifle cleans very easily, and a good 
barrel will, with our new nonmercuric 
noncorrosive primers, last a lifetime if 
properly cared for. It is a good caliber 
for shooting crows up to about 125 yards, 
and it does not alarm the whole country- 
side when the rifle is fired in settled com- 
munities. Chucks are neatly killed with 
it up to about 100 yards if hit in the head 
or shoulder, and there are numerous fine 
loads with both metal-cased and cast bul- 
lets for the squirrel hunters—loads that 
will hit a squirrel’s head in the top of the 
tallest trees. 

The .25-21 was, with the best loads, a 
splendid little cartridge, but the craze for 
“speed” has made it obsolete like many 
another of the good old cartridges and 
rifles that we “old timers” used and liked. 


WILD-LIFE CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 11) 


that this is what restrictive laws are in- 
tended to accomplish. Possibly; but these 
laws have concerned themselves with only 
one factor—that of protection, and 
they affect that factor only so far as 
man is concerned; whereas protection 
of wild life from its natural enemies 
is just as important. And some 
scientific studies indicate that it is even 
more so. We have only to refer again 
to the grouse moors of Scotland. Also, 
stag hunting has been going on for gen- 
erations without depletion of the stock. 

Wild-life conservation, then, is properly 
a science similar to farming, and should 
include the practical application of prin- 
ciples determined by several of the spe- 
cialized sciences. Some of the factors 
affecting game are not known, and can- 
not be known until they have been dis- 
closed by research. Sentiment may be 
the motivating force needed to start such 
research, but cold, hard facts must 
govern in applying all scientific knowl- 
edge to the ground, so that the average 
landowner can and will produce an annual 
crop of game. Which crop, incidentally, 
must be of economic value to the land- 
owner or he will not bother with it. 
Strangely enough, it appears to be the 
only crop for which the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

There are a great many conservation 
organizations, but most of them are only 
dabbling around on the fringes of the 
problem of establishing a sound produc- 
tive policy. Even if they go to the root 
of the problem, it is too big for them to 
solve. The set-up for the solution al- 
ready exists in the agricultural schools 


and colleges of the 48 states, which op- 
erate at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Working in conjunction with the state 
game administrations, these colleges could 
be of material aid in solving the conser- 
vation problems of their states, according 
to known local conditions. They could 
teach the principles of game management 
to the oncoming generations at the same 
time that these are taught the raising of 
cattle or grain. This knowledge would 
then be available to put into use on each 
part and parcel of land under cultivation, 
and there would be adequate educated 
man-power on hand to properly handle 
wild lands, state-owned or large private 
holdings. Game management practices 
would improve in efficiency as time went 
on, just as poultry husbandry is now im- 
proving. 

Bringing on a crop of wild animals 
would take longer than a crop of game 
birds, but it has been done and can be 
done. Take the case of Pennsylvania, 
for example. A few years ago this state 
was about shot out. A sound conserva- 
tion policy was adopted, however, and 
game began to come back. In 1931 
Pennsylvania legally killed 24,796 buck 
deer and 70,255 antlerless deer, or a total 
of 95,051. Think of taking from one 
state more than 95,000 deer in one year, 
and yet not decimating the herds! The 
shooting of antlerless deer requires some 
explanation, as Pennsylvania is a strong 
believer in the buck law. It was found 
(science stepping in) that the sex ratio 
of the Pennsylvania deer herds had got- 
ten all out of proportion, and that many 
of the does were barren. This condition 
was checked with the scientists of the 
Biological Survey, and on their recom- 
mendation it was decided to reduce the 
number of does to prevent deterioration 
of the herds. 

This deer of Pennsylvania’s is the or- 
dinary white-tailed or Virginia deer, a 
most prolific animal. Its breeding range 
is enormous, being found, I believe, in 
all states except Arizona, California, Del- 
aware, Nevada and Oregon. It will live 
in close proximity to human habitations, 
is not normally dangerous, and does little 
damage except where it exists in excessive 
numbers for its range. Why not a hunt- 
able deer herd like Pennsylvania’s in 
most of the other states? We have mil- 
lions of acres of woodland where farm 
crops cannot be raised. Much of this 
land is now being taken over by the 
states in default of taxes. Some is being 
reforested. Is it being stocked with deer 
also? If not, why not? 

Breeding stock can easily be obtained, 
and liberated on the original range of the 
species. If the environment is not now 
suitable, it can usually be made so by the 
planting of food; and if the deer are 





properly protected they will increase, 
until in a few years they will be abun- 
dant. But to suitably protect a growing 
deer herd, the sportsmen must see to it 
that no pot hunters are permitted to get 


in and destroy it. Try to shoot a deer 
out of season in Pennsylvania! You will 
soon have someone to deal with, and the 
chances are that it will be the first man 
you meet. I do not mean that there are 
no law breakers amongst the gunners of 
that state, but these are fewer than in 
any other state I know of; which general 
respect for the law is the result of having 
sane laws, and of the education of the 
gunners in the principles of productive 
conservation. 

The American Elk, or Wapiti, once 
ranged through about 32 states, and 
there appears to be no real reason why 
it should not be brought back in huntable 
quantities in the wild lands of much of 
its original range. 

I believe that wild game can be made 
again plentiful in this country, and that 
the best way to do it is to put the state- 
supported agricultural colleges to work 
on the problem of developing the best 
methods of producing the wild-life crop. 
If they cannot do it, then the cause of 
conservation is indeed in dark days, for I 
am certain that none of the existing con- 
servation agencies can do it, in any rea- 
sonable length of time. 


GETTING YOUR BULLET BACK 
(Continued from page 21) 


muzzle of the gun must of course be at 
such a distance from the box as to avoid 
burning the paper or the oil-soaked saw- 
dust by the flash. 

Then comes the astonishing thing, “be- 
lieve it or not”: you can fire any bullet 
you please lengthwise into that box, from 
the bullet from a “BB cap” to one from 
a .500 cordite elephant gun, and it will 
penetrate the sawdust to a certain dis- 
tance, fron two inches to a few feet— 
depending of course upon its energy and 
to some extent upon the shape of the point 
—and will stop/—and you can put your 
hand into the sawdust until you find it 
(or sift the stuff through a large-mesh 
sieve, as is sometimes quicker), and it 
will be absolutely unmarred save for the 
effects of its travel through the bore of 
the gun, plus certain presently mentioned 
evidences of the slowing-up process. 
Don’t ask me how and why that mere 
soft-packed oily sawdust will smoothly 
slow up and stop a Springfield 170-grain 
bullet going into it at 2,660 foot-seconds 
velocity and with 2,716 pounds of energy 
—a force that will go through half an inch 
of mild steel or travel 59 inches into white 
pine boards. Nevertheless, in that oiled 
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sawdust the bullet will slow up and stop, 
without bump, mar or jar, inside of four 
feet. And that with the box not over 
three feet from the muzzle of the gun. 

Don’t ask me what happens—I wish 
I knew. Where does all that energy go 
to, without a discoverable jar of the box, 
without evolved heat, and (with a cen- 
trally placed shot) without even upheav- 
ing the upper surface of the sawdust in 
the open box? I wish some of the scien- 
tific readers of THE R1IFLEMAN—experts 
in the physics of ballistics—would tell me. 
If they don’t believe it, all they have to 
do is to try it. And then I hope they’ll 
tell the rest of us. You can do it even 
without some solid wall beyond the box 
for safety’s sake—I’ve done it before a 
men’s club in a church parlor—if you put 
your bullets centrally into the sawdust. 
Of course, if you wabble on your aim 
and shoot on a line too near the top or 
bottom of the box, where there will not 
be sufficient sawdust around and ahead of 
the bullet, the latter will go on and come 
out, through the bottom of the box or 
out through the top into the air—and 
also into anything else in line; and either 
occurrence will create plenty of sensation 
even if you're the only one present. I 
once had it happen on a stage before an 
audience, and what that bullet went on 
to do was plenty. I had it happen once 
in the brick-walled room in which I do 
most of my experimenting, and that bul- 
let hit the wall and bounced back beside 
me, and spun on the floor like a buzzing 
bee. It was still warm when I picked it 
up. So it’s no indoor sport for kids; but, 
rightly handled, it can be done anywhere. 

Not all this process that I have de- 
scribed is absolutely necessary in order 
to get your bullet back. Captain Cross- 
man had fair results with flour, but better 
with cotton waste. At the Government 
arsenals they use long troughs of water. 
Colonel Goddard in his studies of hand- 
guns uses a simple tall container full of 
ordinary mechanics’ cotton waste, and 
fires down into it. Smokeless powder 
will not set fire to this, but black or semi- 
smokeless will, and Colonel Goddard 
keeps a pail of water handy. 

A large barrel, four feet or more deep, 
full of water, is the simplest if you are 
only making pistol or revolver tests. I 
have cut out the use of water, however, 
as I could not always obtain a sufficiently 
tall receptacle. In early experiments I 
once fired a .38 Smith & Wesson into a 
full bathtub, shooting lengthwise of the 
tub from the sloping end—and learned a 
whole lot! At the shot a geyser ap- 
parently exploded in the room, and amid 
the spray I saw a black object rise straight 
up from the far end of the tub, about six 
feet in the air, and then drop back with a 
splash. It was the bullet. It had gone to 
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the bottom of the tub, travelled its length, 
taken the curve at the farther end, and 
emerged from the water. Also, it was 
flattened along its length on one side, as 
if it had not spun after striking the water, 
but had slid along the inner face of the 
tub the rest of the way. 

Let me add only one thing more. In 
using the old regulation Springfield metal- 
jacketed, pointed, square-base military 
bullet, I invariably get a curious result, 
the rear ends of these bullets being 
slightly flattened and twisted, the flattened 
lead core slightly projecting from the open 
rear end, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It is indisputable that some- 
how or somewhere during its short flight, 
the bullet gets hot enough to soften the 
lead core, when the spin effects a slight 
twist of the softened rear end. Exactly 
the same thing is not infrequently ob- 
served in these bullets as recovered from 
big game, when the part of the body of 
the animal struck has not been hard 
enough otherwise to deform them. See 
the article and its illustrations by Lt. Col. 
Townsend Whelen in THE RIFLEMAN 
for February 15, 1924, in which “re- 
covered bullets Nos. 5 and 6” are prac- 
tically exact duplicates of those shown 
here recovered from this sawdust-shoot- 
ing. It seems indisputable that it must 
be the contact with the soft material that 
does the flattening and twisting, as other- 
wise we would certainly get some very 
erratic bullet-flights with the Springfield, 
as is, of course, not ordinarily the case. 





A “DIFFERENT” SCOPE STAND 
(Continued from page 14) 


Ninety per cent of my shooting has 
been at 100 yards, and exclusively with 
iron sights. For the first year or so when 
I started shooting, I had no spotting 
scope or scope stand of my own. How- 
ever, there were always two or three stands 
of the type shown in Fig. 1 lying around 
the club house, which I could use. Then 
there was the club telescope, and certain 
obliging members who would lend a scope 
to the more pauperized fellows such as I. 
Thus I managed to use a spotting scope 
most of the time. 

As is usually the case with tyros, my 
scores improved steadily for the first six 
months or so, but when I got to the point 
where I averaged about 96 for 10 shots 
prone, my progress stopped. Believing 
that I was capable of averaging better 
than that, I began casting about for the 
reasons for my failure to so do. 

The reading of a couple of articles, such 
as the one by Colonel Whelen heretofore 
mentioned, set me on the right track. I 
found that I was shooting much smaller 
groups when I did not use a spotting scope. 
Up until the time I began using the scope 





stand, to be described, I was unable to 
secure even one possible while using a 
telescope. The infrequent possibles which 
I did shoot all occurred at times when I 
could not obtain the use of a spotting 
glass. This fact, together with the fact 
that at such times my groups were smaller, 
led me to suspect that the trouble lay in 
the manner in which I was using or placing 
the spotting scope. I began checking up 
on myself while on the firing line, and ob- 
served that I either shifted my whole 
body or rolled over on my left elbow in 
order to see through the scope, and got 
out of position between each shot. My 
position in relation to the scope and stand 
was much the same as that shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Realizing then the nature of my trouble, 
the obvious solution was to lie closer to 
the spotting scope, and thus eliminate all 
movement. I found this to be impos- 
sible due to the fact that I was already 
lying as near as the construction of the 
stand permitted. Any attempt to move 
closer brought my elbow in contact with 
the rear leg of the stand (see Fig. 1), and 
if I moved back where my elbow and fore- 
arm would be clear, I found that due to 
the extremely short eye relief of the 
scope I was too far away from the eye- 
piece, and the result was worse than be- 
fore. This is especially true when using a 
short telescope like the Vion 40-power, 
which is the one shown in Figs. 1 and 4, 
and which the majority of our club mem- 
bers use. I even tried placing the scope 
on the right side of the gun, but found 
that position to be the worst of all. 

So when I managed to scrape together 
enough cash to purchase one of these ex- 
cellent Vion scopes for myself, I decided 
to design a stand that would permit me to 
maintain an absolutely uniform position 
and yet get the most out of the scope. A 
stand that does not do this defeats the 
very purpose for using a spotting scope 
at all. Therefore I made the stand shown 
in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. While figures 2 and 
3 are not as clear as they might be, they 
serve to show the principle on which it is 
built. 

I am not going into detail concerning 
the construction Anybody can easily 
make one with the aid of Figs. 2 and 3, 
plus the idea for a starter. Mine is made 
of walnut, and is completely collapsible. 
Fig. 2 shows the side view and Fig. 3 
the plan. 

Of course as can be seen in Fig. 3, 
mine differs radically from other scope 
stands, in that the rear leg is extended to- 
ward the left at about a 45° angle, while 
the right front leg is extended toward the 
back in order to offset any tendency of 
the stand to tip over. 

Despite its fragile appearance the 
stand is quite strong, and is very steady. 
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It adjusts for elevation with the rear leg, 
just as do the conventional-type stands 
such as the one shown in Fig. 1. 

Here at last I had an efficient scope 
stand. With that rear leg out of the way 
of my elbow and forearm I could get as 
close to the scope as I wished to, and I 
could shoot all day without changing my 
position. I could now assume a position 
in relation to scope and stand like that 
shown in Fig. 4. Notice how close the 
barrel of the gun is to the scope; it can 
be seen that all the shooter has to do in 
order to look through the scope is to 
shift his head about three or four inches 
to the left. Notice where the left elbow 
is now placed. (The elbow is really far- 
ther under the stand than the picture in- 
dicates.) Note also that the eyepiece is 
now inside of the shooter’s left shoulder, 
as in contrast to Fig. 1, where, with the 
old-type stand, the eyepiece is outside 
and to the left of his shoulder. 

The immense improvement in my scores 
and groups since using this stand proved 
that I was right in placing the blame 
where I did. I for one am a convert to 
the cause of uniformity of position on 
the firing line. 


SHOP NOTES FOR BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 19) 


to measure the distance from the sight 
blade to the square blade first on one side 
of the barrel and then on the other, an- 
swers the purpose. 

In using this glass surface plate, be 
sure that it is supported evenly for its 
full length, as glass will bend; and if your 
bench top is not quite smooth or level it 
will be better to pad the glass underneath 
with newspapers. Or you can make a 
shallow box that just fits the glass, and 
fill this box with sawdust until the top 
of the plate is a trifle above the top edges 
of the box. 

In stock-making, wood-carver’s chisels 
pay for themselves if you make many 
stocks, but good work can be done with 
a good grade of carpenter’s chisels such 
as you can buy at the local hardware store. 
These chisels can be thinned down more 
near the edge than they are when you buy 
them, and this seems to make them handle 
better. Be careful in grinding on an 
‘emery wheel, because it is very easy to 
draw the temper as the edge thins down. 
It will pay to buy one fairly thick chisel, 
and grind this into the shape of a shallow 
gouge for working in the barrel groove 
of a stock. The depth of this gouge at 
the center need not be more than 1/32”, 
that is, the center of the edge need not be 
more than this amount below the sides. 
It is much easier to take off the high 
spots in a barrel groove with this type 
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of chisel than with an ordinary gouge. 
About two sizes of gouges, with outside 
bevel, will handle all of your stock work, 
and three sizes of flat chisels from nar- 
row to wide; wide in this case being one 
inch. 

A good jack plane will speed up the 
job of slabbing down a stock, especially 
on the sides of the butt; and a small 
iron block plane—one of the low-angle 
type which cuts better in hard wood than 
the standard type—is useful in getting at 
the smaller places on the stock that the 
jack plane does not reach. For getting 
into undercut places, and against square 
corners such as you encounter in putting 
on a strip to raise a comb, I have used 
a bull-nosed rabbet plane of one-inch 
width, by cutting off the nose of the plane 
and thus changing it into a chisel-edge 
plane with nothing in front of the cutting 
edge. The bevel on the blade of this 
type of plane should be on the underside 
instead of on top as it is in other planes. 
These planes are inexpensive. 

I like a four-inch Jennings knob-handle 
draw knife for stock work, as it is small 
and handles easily; but in using a draw 
knife be careful to cut with the grain and 
not against it, or you may split off half 
the stock unexpectedly. 

A tool that I have used a good deal 
on the inside curve of the pistol grip is 
the Millers Falls circular spoke shave. 
This is a round-bodied tool only about 7%” 
in diameter, and the blade curves around 
the outside of the body and is held by two 
screws. It cuts more like a plane than 
like the ordinary spoke shave, and is very 
good for rounding up the edges of a stock. 

A home workshop is a good deal like 
Topsy: it just grows. You accumulate 
tools as you need them for work on hand, 
for if you attempt to fully equip such a 
shop at the outset you usually buy things 
that you will never or hardly ever use, 
and tie up money that you could later 
use to better advantage. Be careful, 
therefore, to confine your first purchases 
to tools that you know you will use a 
good deal, and pick up the other items as 
you go along. One of the best assets you 
can have is the friendship of a good ma- 
chinist, for he can give you tips and advice 
from his years of experience that will 
enable you to do many things that you 
could not otherwise accomplish. 


Note: More of these Notes will appear 
in a future issue of this magazine —Editor. 


HUNTING WITH THE BELT GUN 
(Continued from page 10) 


targets before they got back to earth. 

Hitting a No. 2 tin can three and four 
times at a toss with the .22 Woodsman 
is not too hard for a fast pistol shot, 





or breaking two small blocks of wood 
tossed ten or twelve feet up. All this is 
exhibition work, and comes through long 
years of steady shooting, but anyone can 
learn to do it who has the time and patience 
to invest in the game. 

“Of what practical value is it?” you 


may ask. Well, once one becomes pro- 
ficient with the pistol or the revolver he 
establishes a form of confidence in his 
ability to take care of himself which is 
worth more than it costs to obtain it. 
You may never be lost in the Big Timber 
and have to spend four days getting out, 
as the writer once did; on which occasion 
my little Colt was all that stood between 
me and an empty stomach—and perhaps 
starvation. “You may pack a gun for 
years and never need it—but if you do 
need it you'll need it bad,” is as true today 
as it was when the old westerner said it. 
In some sections of this fair land it is 
much more so. 

Get yourself a good belt gun, learn all 
its good points, and familiarize yourself 
with it in every possible way. Burn up 
lots and lots of ammunition, which is 
the only way to become an expert pistol- 
handler. Get into the habit of packing 
it along on your fishing trips and similar 
outings, and when you are far enough 
from town to avoid scaring the neighbors 
into hysterics, hunt up some targets and 
enjoy yourself for an hour. 

Pistol shooting, to my mind, is by far 
the most fascinating of all forms of 
shooting. It is a fallacy to state that 
it is the most difficult. Given good nerves 
and good eyesight, almost any otherwise 
normal person can become a good pistol 
shot . . . with practice. Not all of us can 
spend months out of every year in the 
big woods, and perhaps that is fortunate; 
but nearly every one has access to some 
N. R. A. club where pistol shooting is a 
part of the regular routine, and where he 
can get in some shooting at a minimum 
of expense. 

A few states still have crack-brained 
laws regarding the ownership of revolvers 
and pistols, these laws naturally affecting 
no one but the law-abiding citizen, as has 
been shown time and time again. How 
the gangsters must chuckle when a new 
law of this kind goes into effect! It 
renders them one hundred per cent safe 

. so why not. Sportsmen and rifle- 
men everywhere should be constantly on 
the alert to prevent legislation of this type 
from ever getting on our already over- 
crowded law books. Once such laws are 
enacted they are difficult to repeal. 

There are two things to remember about 
pistols and revolvers—two things which 
need emphasis in any article of this kind. 
They are: 

Never expect your belt gun to take the 
place of your hunting rifle . . . it won't 
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do it; and, in hunting with the belt gun, 
don’t take shots at game which is out of 
pistol range. If you follow this advice, 
much sport and pleasure—yes, and meat, 
too—can be obtained with your pistol 

. after you have learned to handle it. 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN 1934 

(Continued from page 22) 
ering instruction in the use of the Service 
Rifle, the .22-caliber rifle, pistol and re- 
volver, and safety on the target range and 
in the hunting field. Additional instruc- 
tion manuals for the use of clubs and in- 
dividual members will also be provided 
during the year if finances permit. 

Interest in police marksmanship, which 
was so difficult to arouse, has finally de- 
veloped to the point where the natural 
rivalry between departments is now as- 
sisting the Association in this vital phase 
of its activities. There was a large in- 
crease in interest in police pistol marks- 
manship in 1933, and an even greater in- 
crease may be hoped for in 1934 if finan- 
cial difficulties which hampered the work 
last year can be partially overcome. 

Further development of the sporting 
type of rifle target shooting will be un- 
dertaken during 1934. The .22-caliber 
bobber targets which are gradually com- 
ing into general use throughout the 
country are receiving increasing notice in 
the columns of the various outdoor maga- 
zines. Outdoor Life, for example, con- 
ducted a competition to select a name for 
this particular type of sporting target 
shooting, as a result of which the name 
“Gofort” was selected. Official N. R. A. 
programs for “Gofort” shooting to be 
conducted on the same basis as other 
postal events will be issued in the spring 
of this year. Running-deer equipment is 
now under test, and running-deer matches 
will also be made a part of the outdoor 
high-power program during 1934. 

The years of the depression have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that the riflemen 
of this country will maintain their organi- 
zation and continue their interest in the 
sport in the face of tremendous diffi- 
culties. With the opinion generally ac- 
cepted that, political panaceas notwith- 
standing, there is a basic improvement 
taking place throughout the world which 
will result in a definite up-turn in 1934, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
National Rifle Association will be able 
in 1934 to consolidate the position of 
leadership among sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions which it has unquestionably assumed 
during the trying days from 1930 to 1934. 
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WHAT BATTERED UP THESE GUNS 
(Continued from page 26) 


An examination of a .45 pistol barrel in- 
dicates that the cartridge is supported at 
all points of the circumference except at 
the extractor groove and a tiny portion 
of the ramp. 

To compare our reloading experiences 
with those of our western friends, an ex- 
amination of all our brass (we save it), 
including that fired in the damaged pistol, 
does not indicate a variation of much over 
.0005” in the length of the various car- 
tridges. Further, we gauge the overall 
length of all reloaded cartridges before 
finally passing them as O.K. A trial of 
these cartridges in a barrel removed from 
a pistol does not indicate any appreciable 
variation in headspace. It appears to me 
that if the overall length of a cartridge 
is within requirements a somewhat short- 
ened shell would not be serious, as the 
bullet resting on the lands would furnish 
ample support. 

Yes, the primer will protrude and some- 
times will jump completely out of the 
pocket when fired in empty cases. An 
examination of such cases after firing in- 
dicates from a decided crimp on the muz- 
zle that there is a tendency for the primer 
to drive the case forward. This does not 
happen with a loaded cartridge. 

Inasmuch as hand-loading makes shoot- 
ing of the heavier small arms possible to 
the average member of the shooting fra- 
ternity, this has been written to encourage 
rather than discourage such practice. 

CLYDE PIPER. 


BINDING YOUR RIFLEMAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


over the inside of the cover to within 
1g” of the edges, then place the folded 
flyleaf on the cover (smaller half next to 
cover), the fold next to the edge of cover 
at binding, and roll down flat on the cover. 
Clamp between boards and let dry well. 

If the edges of the book appear uneven 
you may, before putting on the covers, 
clamp the book between boards, and with 
a fine-toothed hacksaw rough off the sur- 
plus, and then with a very sharp plane 
cut down both boards and pages until 
satisfied. Sandpaper will smooth the sur- 
face. 

As a suggestion, you may transfer to 
the cover any design such as that of a 
favorite rifle or revolver, first drawing the 
outline on paper and then using pencil 
carbon paper to transfer. Inked in, these 
transfers look quite well. 

I can lay no claim to being a book- 
binder, but I feel that anyone will be more 
than satisfied after having carefully per- 
formed the above operations. 








Principal Contributors in 
This Issue 


CAPTAIN G. A. WOODY is an officer 
of the Ordnance Department, and is one 
of the three men chiefly responsible for 
the development of the Hornet rifle, the 
two others being Col. Townsend Whelen 
and A. L. Woodworth. At the time the 
Hornet was being developed al! three were 
at Springfield Armory together. Captain 
Woody was responsible for the fine me- 
chanical work involved in the development 
of the new rifle and cartridge. 

MAJ. L. W. T. WALLER, Jr., is well 
known in International rifle-shooting cir- 
cles. He was also at one time Inspector 
of Target Practice of the Marine Corps, 
and shot on the Marine Corps National 
Match Team for a number of years. 

Major Waller is very much interested 
in Game Conservation, and has been in a 
position to study it and to form some 
definite opinions on the subject. 

WILLIAM H. HARDING, of Lake 
Forest, Ill., says: “My first official con- 
nection with the Lake County Bankers 
Federation was as a member of the Pro- 
tective and Insurance Committee some 
four or five years ago. I was later ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee, and 
during that term as Chairman I conducted 
a successful campaign among the bankers 
of the county, getting more than 90 per 
cent of them supporting the activity 
oe 

ROY J. TAPPEHORN, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, writes: “I am a great believer 
in practical equipment, and I think the 
shooter will get better and more efficient 
equipment when and only when he be- 
comes dissatisfied with what he has.” 

W. F. VICKERY has a fine and well- 
equipped shop of his own, and many of 
the items of equipment he made or im- 
provised himself. “Some years ago,” 
writes Mr. Vickery, “I built a reloading 
tool of the bench type for rimless cases 
of the diameter of the .30-’06 case. This 
tool holds forty cases at a time, head down 
in a nine-inch disc about 34 inch thick. It 
is equipped with a primer feed, and the 
empty cases are put in and decapped, neck 
resized inside and outside, reprimed, filled 
with powder, and bullet seated, all with- 
out removing the cases from the disc or 
changing any dies.” 

DR. PAUL B. JENKINS, of Williams 
Bay, Wisc., is well known as one of our 
foremost firearms experts and historians. 
A knowledge of the Great Outdoors and 
the things that go with it formed a regu- 
lar part of his education and bringing up. 
Dr. Jenkins not only possesses a most un- 
usual knowledge of firearms history, but 
he is an ardent user and student of mod- 
ern firearms as well, and has been a prac- 
tical outdoorsman all his life. 
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Efficiency In Meriden Police 
Department 


HE fear that most strongly deters 

criminals is fear of an efficient and 
well-trained police department, says Chief 
Michael B. Carroll of Meriden. His view 
is widely held, also by the ablest prosecu- 
tors, criminal lawyers, and specialists in 
criminology on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Just now responsible officials of the Fed- 
eral government and all its subdivisions 
are worried over the prospect of thousands 
of criminals who have made “easy money” 
from the illegal liquor racket, being de- 
prived, by repeal, of their source of in- 
come. The fear is that they will turn to 
murderous criminal activities of every 
nature. Chief Carroll agrees there is 
much to warrant this fear, but in the 
same breath he tells you that the Meriden 
police are studying to increase efficiency 
in all lines, and that they engage in fre- 
quent target practice to be ready for any 
emergencies of the future. Already ac- 
complished in the use of tear gas and riot 
guns, members of the force under him are 
rapidly becoming proficient revolver 
marksmen. He has found the men, not all 
of course, but a good percentage of them, 
anxious to rate high with the revolver. 
Incidentally they find it excellent sport. 

Chief Carroll and his officers see a 'tre- 
mendous advantage in this revolver com- 
petition between various departments, en- 
tirely in addition to the proficiency of the 
men with their guns. It is that at the 
revolver meets the Meriden police make 
the acquaintance of the most efficient and 
wide awake officers from most of the 
critics of the East. For instance they 
meet and mingle at these meets with men 
from Providence, Boston, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and most of the 
Connecticut cities. It is of great advan- 
tage, in doing business with other police 
departments in emergencies, to know per- 
sonally men to whom one can talk and be 
on intimate terms. Many acquaintances 
in other city police departments will be 
of great value to the Meriden police 
officers, the Chief feels. 

Recently the Meriden Department 
joined the New England Police Revolver 
League, of which Capt. Louis E. Lutz, of 
Boston, is president and Capt. Edward J. 
Langrish, of Hartford, a vice-president. 
The Middletown force has also joined and 
shows an active interest. The Meriden 
force is composed of 36 regulars and 40 
specials. Chief Carroll has perfected a 
schedule of target practice for his men, 
which started October 15 and will con- 
tinue until about April 15. Already it has 
shown surprisingly fine results. 


Target shooting is conducted under 
rules and regulations of the New England 
Police Revolver League. The men use a 
.22-caliber revolver at a distance of 45 
feet. “Regulars” shoot on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday in alphabetical order. 
“Specials” practice under a similar sched- 
ule. Sunday is a free day. Practice hours 
are between 7 a. m. and 10 p. m. 

The official 20-yard target approved by 
the National Rifle Association is used. 
On the reverse side of the target are 12 
miniature or “good-luck” targets. The 
aim is to encourage shooting among those 
not ordinarily adept and give each man 
a chance to win one of the prizes offered. 

A master copy of the small miniature 
targets to be used, is available in checking 
up prizes awarded the “good-luck” tar- 
get. The regulation target on the front 
of the card is also to be used and prizes 
offered on it. This gives more efficient 
men a better chance to win than those 
not well versed with a pistol. 

Prizes include a standing electric par- 
lor light, given by M. Schwartz, of the 
Edward Miller Company. Men who get 
an average of 75 over the 24-week period 
of the shoot will compete for it. Second 
prize is a silver set, a half dozen knives, 
forks and spoons, the gift of Maltby 
Stevens of Factory “H,” International 
Silver Company. A prize of 500 rounds 
of ammunition has been offered by Eric 
Johnson, spccialist on gun sights and 
formerly with the Colt Patent Fire Arms 
Company, which is to go to the man who 
scores the seventh highest record. The 
cop who gets 12th position will get a bridge 
set which was given by Fred Reese of the 
Remo Mfg. Company. 

Good-luck prizes include a .22-caliber 
target pistol, Smith & Wesson make, a 
library table light, gift of Edward Miller 
Company and a waffle iron, the donation 
of the Alling Rubber Company. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
tests is Capt. Howard H. Bartram, Lt. 
Joseph B. Doran, Lt. Herman T. Scheurer, 
Sgt. Gustave Ekdahl, Sgt. Thomas Tighe, 
Sgt. William Ryan and Patrolmen Karash 
and Hendrickson. 


JERSEY CITY POLICE WIN P. B. A. 
PISTOL LEAGUE 


HE Patrolmen’s Benevolent . Associa- 

tion Pistol League of New Jersey 
completed their 1933 season of matches, 
in which eight teams were entered. Each 
team fired fourteen matches, two matches 
against each other team. Matches were 
shot on a home-and-home basis, outdoors. 





Course was the “Match Militaire’ Army 


“L” Target. Ten shots slow fire at 25 
yards, 10 minutes for 10 shots; 10 shots 
timed fire at 25 yards, 15 seconds per 
string of 5 shots; 10 shots rapid fire at 
15 yards, 11 seconds per string of 5 shots. 
Matches were held every Wednesday, at 
2:30 p. m., from July 5, 1933, to October 
7, 1933. 


Won Lost 
1, Jersey City Local No. 5...... a ae 1 
2. Red Bank Local No. 39...... 0s 2 
3. Ridgewood (Glen Rock) No. 79. 8 6 
ee Oe ee . 8 6 
$5. Union County Park No. 73........ 8 6 
po Ce Pier ee 5 9 
OS: ee eae 2 12 
S. West New York No. 9...........00.. 0 14 


A tie for third place was shot off on 
October 18, 1933, at The Linden Police 
Range, between Ridgewood No. 79, Eliza- 
beth No. 4 and Union County Park No. 
73, all placing in above position. Ridge- 
wood, in winning this shoot-off, scored 
1,450, shooting into a strong cross wind. 

Jersey City No. 5 captured the highest 
average for the fourteen matches, scoring 
20,423 points and 1,458.78 average. They 
also made the highest team score, which 
was 1,472 out of a possible 1,500. 

Teams were composed of from 5 to 7 
men, 5 highest scores to count. Follow- 
ing are the ten highest individual aver- 
ages, out of 73 contestants: 


1. Otto Dingfield, Jersey City.. 296.50 14 matches 
2. Charles Ericksen, Red Bank. 294.57 14 ba 
3. William Flannery, Jersey 

City 292.35 14 * 
4. Joseph Gantner, Jersey City. 291.92 14 - 
5. Roy Finn, Glen Rock (Ridge- 

| 291.50 14 4 
6. Tommy Stapleton, Ridgewood 291.46 13 
7. Fred Domier, Paterson..... 290.76 13 
8. John Roth, Jersey City 290.02 14 - 
9. George Walsh, Elizabeth . 289.42 14 ‘ 
10. Benj. Pryor, Red Bank . 289.35 14 


Patrolman Otto Dingfield, of Jersey 
City, made the highest individual score, 
registering a perfect 300, in a match on 
August 9, 1933, against Ridgewood Local 
No. 79, composed of members of Glen 
Rock and Ridgewood Police Departments, 
which was held on the outdoor range of 
the Ridgewood Police Department. 


LEXINGTON POLICE WIN 


N A match fired over the Lexington 

police range, a team of police officers 
of the Kentucky city outshot a team of 
law enforcement officers representing the 
Cincinnati area, 1,289 to 1,214. The course 
was the regular Camp Perry police course 
with .38-caliber revolvers. Ten-man 
teams fired with the five high counting. 

Thornton, of Lexington, was high in- 
dividual in the match with 267. The high 
man on the opposing team was Jackson, 
who shot a 263. 

The Lexington police are looking for- 
ward to numerous matches over its ex- 
cellent range against teams of nearby 
cities. 
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National Headquarters Announce 


Rifle and Pi 


E N. R. A. Interclub Indoor Leagues 

which will give affiliated rifle clubs six 

to eight consecutive weeks of record shoot- 

ing, followed by the National Interclub 

Team Championship, will get under way 
in February. 

In addition to the Small-Bore Rifle 
Leagues and as a means of satisfying the 
popular demand from affiliated clubs that 
shoot the pistol, the Competitions Divi- 
sion is pleased to announce that this sea- 
son pistol and revolver leagues will also 
be organized. 

The league plan has met with the ap- 
proval of many clubs. Schedules are made 
out showing the dates on which each club 
shoots against each other club in the league 
and the standing at the end of each week 
is based on the number of matches won. 
The aggregate score from week to week 
has nothing to do with the final outcome. 
The club which has won the most matches 
is the league winner. 

Teams will consist of ten shooting mem- 
bers, five high scores to count. One or 
more teams may be entered by any club 
in good standing with the N. R. A., but 
no entries will be accepted in either league 
later than February Ist. 

The winning team in each league (or 
in case of a tie, two or more clubs having 
won and lost the same number of matches, 
all tied teams) will be eligible to partici- 
pate in the appropriate National Interclub 





stol Leagues 


Team Championships, which will be con- 
ducted under exactly the same conditions 
as the Interclub League except that the 
National Championship will consist of the 
firing.of one match only and will be han- 
dled’ in all of its detail direct from Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

In the Small Bore Rifle Leagues there 
are four separate classes: 


1. Metallic Sights—Fifty feet. 
2. Metallic Sights—Seventy-five feet. 
3. Any Sights—Fifty feet 
4. Any Sights—Seventy-five feet. 
In the Pistol and Revolver Leagues, 
there are four divisions: 
1. National Match course—Fifty feet. 
2. National Match course— Twenty 
yards 


4 


3. Slow Fire course—Fifty feet. 
4. Slow Fire course—Twenty yards. 


The National Match course consists of 
ten shots per man, slow fire; ten shots, 
timed fire; and ten shots, rapid fire; while 
the slow-fire course will consist only of 
thirty shots per man, slow fire. 

Programs covering the league conditions 
in detail, together with official entry 
blanks, were mailed to all Club Secretaries, 
so that entries might be made immediately 
and sent back to National Headquarters, 
in order to facilitate the sending out of 
schedules and registered targets for the 
league competition. 





N. R. A. GALLERY SCHEDULE 
RIFLE MATCHES 


(Matches are conducted in two sections) 


Section ‘*A” Section “B” 
50 feet 75 feet 

Entries When 

Match Description close fired 

Individual Kneeling 40 shots—kneeling—any sights Jan. 1 January 
Individual Standing ......... 40 shots—-standing—any sights Jan. 1 January 
Individual Free Rifle ... . 20 shots—each of 3 positions Jan. 1 January 
Women’s Individual Championship +0 shots—prone—metallic .......... Jan. 1 January 
Individual Gallery Championship 3 stages—4 positions—any sights Jan. 1 January 
Individual Gallery Championship 3 stages—4 positions—any sights Jan. 1 January 
Two-Man Team Match Say 3 stages—3 positions—any sights Jan. 1 January 
Father and Son Match 20 shots each—prone—metallic Jan. 1 January 
Gallery Rifle Qualification......... 3 stages—any sights Never Any time 
American Legion Individual 40 shots—4 positions—any sights Tan. January 


Individual Junior Championship 
Individual Scholastic Championship 
Individual Military School ‘ 


40 shots 
60 shots- 






40 shots—prone 
prone 
4 positions- 


January 
January 
January 


Jan. 
Jan. 


1 

any sights 1 
l 

Jan. 1 
1 

1 

1 

l 


metallic : 
metallic 


Tyro Team Match ‘ 3  stages—prone—metallic Feb. February 
Women’s Collegiate Team .. , 3 stages—prone—metallic Feb. February 
Freshman Team Match 3 stages—3 positions—metallic Feb. February 
Interscholastic Tyro Team Match 3 stages—prone— metallic Feb. February 
Military School Team — 3 —4 positions—metallic March 1 March 

Interscholastic Team Championship. 3 sts 3 positions—metallic March 1 March 

Girls’ Interscholastic Team 3 stages—prone—metallic March 1 March 

National Company Team Match Military individual course Feb. 1 February 
National Regimental Team Match Military individual course Feb. 1 February 
Military Company .22 Pistol Team 30 shots per man at 50 feet Feb. 1 February 

PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES 
(Matches are conducted in two sections) 
Section “A” Section “B” 
50 feet 20 yards 

Individual Rapid-Fire Pistol... any center fire pistol or revolver Jan. 1 January 
.22-Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol 40 shots Jan. 1 January 
Free Pistol Match oe any caliber—any barrel length Jan. 1 oa 
.22-Caliber Individual Pistol 3 stages—slow, timed and rapid Jan. 1 anuary 
Pistol and Revolver Qualification 3 stages—slow, timed and rapid. . Never Any time 
Police Team Championship ee ES rr rea Feb. 1 February 
.22-Caliber Pistol Team Championship 10 men, 4 high scores, 30 shots each. Feb. 1 February 
Slow-Fire Pistol Team 30 shots per man—any center firerevolver Feb. 1 February 
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In connection with the pistol and re- 
volver leagues, those firing in the National 
Match course division will be permitted to 
count their scores for gallery qualification 
if they so desire. 

In both the rifle and the pistol leagues, 
the winning team in each league will re- 
ceive ten bronze medals, while to the win- 
ner in each division in the National Cham- 
pionships an appropriate engraved trophy, 
five silver medals, will be awarded to the 
winner and bronze medals to the second 
and third teams in each division. 


SPECIAL BASEMENT MATCH FOR 
PISTOL SHOOTERS 


N THE February 1933 RIFLEMAN there 
was a description of the new official 25- 
foot pistol target. 

This target was designed to give the 
pistol shooter an opportunity to practice 
at home under Standard American condi- 
tions. It was reduced from the Stand- 
ard American 20-yard target for a 25- 
foot range and for .22-caliber pistols or 
revolvers only. The diameter of the eight- 
ring or black is 1.08 inches, the nine-ring 
measures .70 inch and the ten-ring .34 
inch. The other rings, outside the black, 
include down to the four-ring, which 
measures 3.58. 

The Competitions Division has officially 
recognized this target and now announces 
the conditions of the first gallery match to 
be held using these targets. 

The match is open to any pistol shooter 
of the N. R. A. or of an affiliated club, 
entrance fee being $1.00 to each. The 
winner will receive an appropriate trophy 
and gold-filled medal, with a silver medal 
to second place and bronze medals from 
third to tenth places. The course of fire 
will be forty shots, slow fire, for record, 
fired on eight targets, five shots on each 
target, and the entire match must be fired 
the same day it is started. Any .22-caliber 
pistol or revolver, barrel length not more 
than ten inches, with trigger pull not less 
than two pounds, may be used in firing 
this match. 

The match is to be fired during the 
month of March, with entries closing 
March Ist. Targets to be in Washington 
April 1st. This will enable pistol shooters 
to secure these targets from the Service 
Company, and obtain sufficient practice 
before entering the match. There will be 
no announcement of this match, or entry 
forms sent out by mail, and members 
should make entry at once by sending 
in the entry fee and announcing their 
desire to compete in this special match by 
letter. 

In the Dope Bag section of the current 
issue there appears an article on “Cellar 
or Attic Practice,” using the N. R. A. 
25-foot pistol target and showing scores 
made by F. C. Ness. 
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CRITCHFIELD TROPHY IN THE ROUGH—JUST THE PLASTER CAST—IS DISPLAYED 


BY ITS DESIGNER, FRED M. HAKENJOS, 


TO MISS HAZEL HAWKINS, OF THE 


N. R. A. OFFICE FORCE 


Ohio Riflemen Honor Founder 


of Camp Perry 


IFLEMEN of Ohio have, by volun- 

tary subscription, provided the 
N. R. A. with a new trophy and, in so 
doing, have paid a well merited and last- 
ing honor to General A. B. Critchfield, 
former adjutant general of Ohio and 
justly known as “the father of Camp 
Perry.” The trophy will be awarded an- 
nually in the National Small-Bore Rifle 
Championship Match. 

The new award is a plaque bearing a 
photographic relief bust of General 
Critchfield as its dominating feature. In 
the background are indicated the 50-, 
100- and 200-yard small-bore targets 
which are used in the competition to 
which the trophy has been assigned. A 


panel will contain the following inscrip- 
tion, suitably aligned: 

“Donated to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America by the Riflemen of the 
State of Ohio as a Perpetual Token of 
Appreciation to General A. B. Critchfield 
for His Services to the Riflemen of 
America.” 

At the lower right corner of the inscrip- 
tion panel is the National Rifle Associa- 
tion eagle. Along the two-inch base is 
“Critchfield Trophy,” with a map of Ohio, 
showing the location of Camp Perry, to 
the left, and the N. R. A. monogram to 
the right. 

The plaque is the work of Fred M. 
Hakenjos, a Washington, D. C., artist. 








NATIONAL SMALL-BORE RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP 


N THE publication of the summaries 

of the Camp Perry National Small- 
Bore Rifle Tournament in the Decem- 
, ber issue of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 


ship match was inadvertently omitted. 

Therkild P. Samsoe, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., was the winner of the champion- 
ship with an aggregate of 1083 x 1100. 


WINCHESTER PROVIDES NEW 
AWARD FOR SHOOTERS 


NEW award for riflemen which seems 

destined to further stimulate interest 
in the shooting game is being offered by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
It is the “Winchester 10X possible arm 
brassard.” 

The brassard, attractively designed, will 
be awarded to shooters making 10X pos- 
sibles at 100 yards, prone, with or with- 
out telescope sights; a 10-shot possible on 
the N. R. A. decimal target at 200 yards, 
or a 10V possible on the A5 target at 200 
yards, when made in any tournament 
sanctioned by the N. R. A. and properly 
supervised. 

The regulation brassard will be issued 
a shooter for his first 10X possible and 
smaller, oblong brassards will be issued 
for succeeding qualifications. 

Scores submitted for the brassards must 
be attested by the club secretary and 
must be accompanied by information as 
to the date the scores were fired, the type 
of rifle and sights and the type of Win- 
chester ammunition used. Winchester am- 
munition must be used. 


THE PALO ALTO INDIVIDUALS 


OR a number of years Palo Alto 

trailed along at the tail end of the 
rifle matches. We heard about Mare 
Island, Santa Rosa, Marin County, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Clara, San Carlos, Golden 
Gate, San Bruno, San Luis Obispo, and 
a lot of other such places on the map. 
Always dragging home with the consola- 
tion ammunition (1918 stuff) and the 
horse shoes draped around our necks. Till 
at last the worm turned and Palo Alto 
emerged from the Peninsula League sea- 
son of 1933 on the top of the heap. 

This set the boys up to such an extent 
that they decided that Palo Alto was a 
place on the map and not just a rifle 
range and that if they could they were 
going to keep it there. The result is “The 
Palo Alto Individuals,” about which you 
will hear from time to time as time goes on. 

The layout was planned to break the 
monotony of team competitions so firmly 
embedded in these parts and provide a 
situation where it would be every man for 
himself. To this end the 200-yard off- 
hand was made a 20-round affair. There 
is something to let them know how their 


the National Small-Bore Champion- The medal winners follow: old stuff holds up. The usual rapid fire at 
200 and 300 yards for a second match, and 
Ind. Ind. Small Camp - Hy i > j 
el pe ong ed the 600 yard with sighters forathird. To 
Range Range Wimbledon Ind. Total Prizes carry out the above idea the grand aggre- 
Sk eae 393 194 197 299 1,083 Gold Medal and $9.45 ° _ , s 
2. Thurman Randle .............. 400 192 195 292 1,079 Silver Medaland $6.30 Sate is a separate event. In other words 
te OS eee 395 195 195 292 1,077 Bronze Medal and $3.15 you have to think well enough of your- 
Sy A See 395 196 190 295 1,076 Bronze Medal and $3.15 k down f ‘ bi 
s. G_ Hamby ooo. 398 193 193 292 11076 Bronze Medaland$3.1s Self to go up and plank down four bits 
. Edson Se 397 191 190 296 1,074 Bronze . 
22. tect ............... 398 192 189 295 1/074 Bronze just to get them to add up your scores. 
& Eéy. 4. . Donaldson ......... 396 191 192 298 1,074 Bronze And here is another one to keep the in- 
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a oh eee ..........-2.. 2. 399 190 191 293 1,073 Bronze terest up all along the line: Class “A” and 
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Class “B.” If you haven't heard this be- 
fore give it a thought. Sixty per cent of 
the total scores (not total entries) go 
into Class “A,” and the rest of the crowd 
is Class “B” and gets two medals. Two 
pistol events, .38 caliber and larger, and 
.22 caliber to take care of the side arms 
cranks, and a ladies .22-caliber pistol 
championship at the last minute. 

The three high in the matches follow: 

200-Yard Offhand Championship: M. Marelich, 
96; D. P. Hardy, 93; R. H. Eaton, 91 (Class A). 
W. Deyl, 87; W. Kasper, 86; C. Chapman, 86 
(Class B). 

Rapid-Fire Championship: W. Deyl, 96; A. J. 


Hanscom, 95; M. C. Dolson, 94 (Class A). L. 
Westnitzler, 89; R. Mingins, 87; M. Marelich, 87 


(Class B). 
600-Yard Championship: C. Randell, 49; L. 


Bodenschatz, 49; W. Deyl, 49 (Class A). J. Y. 
em 45; L. Westnitzler, 44; C. Nash, 44 (Class 

Grand Aggregate Championship: W. Dey], 232: 
D. P. Hardy, 231; C. Williams, 230. 

.38-Caliber Pistol Match: J. M. Standish, 97; 
D. P. Hardy, 97 (slow fire). M. Marelich, 94 
(timed fire). R. J. Miller, 90 (rapid fire). J. 
Ahern, 280; C. F. Crosby, 277 (grand aggregate). 

-22-Caliber Pistol Match: D. P. Hardy, 184; M. 
Marelich. 179; J. M. Standish. 174. 

-22-Caliber Ladies’ Pistol Match: Frieda Beo- 


nauer, 164. 


—Tue StatisticaAL OFFICER 


MILWAUKEE CLUB DEDICATES 
NEW RANGE 


HE Electric Post Rifle Club, Inc., has 

just completed the rebuilding of its 
indoor range in Milwaukee, Wis. The 
range has 10 targets, modern in every 
respect, including such items as new and 
effective lighting, proper ventilation and 
plenty of lounging room. 

On November 12 the club held a poultry 
shoot to dedicate the new range. It was 
said that this shoot was one of the most 
pleasant and enjoyable ever held in Wis- 
consin. It was planned to hold a com- 
bination poultry shoot and team and in- 
dividual matches for small-bore rifles and 
pistols, but everybody wanted to shoot for 
poultry this time of the year. We used 
turkey targets, N. R. A. targets and luck 
targets. This made possible equal sport 
for the expert as well as the novice. 

The firing commenced at 10 a. m. and 
ceased at 10 p. m., which was a very long 
day, but it was well worth the time spent. 
We made enough to pay for one-fourth 
the material used in rebuilding our range. 
We gave a 10-pound turkey as an attend- 
ance prize. 

The club is planning to hold a state 
small-bore indoor match sometime in 
February.—R. E. VAN Toor, Secretary. 


WARNING 
HEFT of eight rifles, one of them a 
.30-’06, No. 1297288, from the build- 
ing of the Top-Hi Rifle Club, of Top- 
penish (Wash.) High School, is reported 
by Purl Stone, instructor of the club. The 
building was broken into over the week- 
end, November 11-12. Seven of the stolen 
guns belonged to other clubs and members. 
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FARR, AT 74, HONORED BY 
SEATTLE CLUB 


EORGE R. FARR, now 74 years old, 

the hero of that spectacular run of 
71 consecutive bullseyes with the service 
rifle and ammunition as issued in the 
Wimbledon Match at Camp Perry in 1921, 
was presented with a gold certificate of 
life membership in the Seattle Rifle and 
Pistol Association at a celebration held 
in his honor on December 4. 

Mr. Farr was at the ’21 National 
Matches with the Washington civilian 
team when he performed the feat which 
will forever keep his name in the official 
rifle records. The regulations for the 
Wimbledon Match in those days, with no 
V ring in the 1,000-yard target, required 
that a shooter, after achieving his 100 
possible, must continue firing until he got 
out of the 5 ring. Mr. Farr got his pos- 
sible and then sent 51 more shots through 
the black. It seemed that only the dim- 
ming light was responsible for his seventy- 
second shot going astray. 

Despite his great run of bullseyes, Mr. 
Farr did not win the match as Sgt. J. W. 
Adkins, U. S. M. C., using a telescope 
sight, shot 75 consecutive bulls. 

The Seattle veteran still has the rifle 
with which he made his memorable score. 
After he had finished his shooting, friends 
and other contestants in the matches pur- 
chased the service piece and presented it 
to him. He keeps it with his other rifles 
in his home or in the shop where he still 
plies his business of gunsmith. 


POST OFFICE CLUB SUGGESTS 
P. O. TROPHY CONTEST 


HE Brooklyn Post Office Rifle and 

Pistol Club, composed of employees of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Post Office, opened 
its own range on November 19 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. Honorary member- 
ship cards were presented to Francis J. 
Sinnott, the postmaster, and John A. T. 
Carrougher, the assistant postmaster. 
Medals were presented to J. Klun for 
winning the Pistol Championship last year 
and to M. Spriggs for the Rifle Champion- 
ship and Club Championship. 

The range, located in the Federal Build- 
ing, was constructed with funds raised by 
the club. It has four firing points and is 
60 feet long. The club, organized less 
than 18 months, boasts a membership of 
200. It was organized with the thought 
of making the employees more efficient in 
the use of firearms. The postal employees, 
although handling firearms all day, re- 
ceive little if any actual training in the 
use of firearms. With its range and in- 
structors, the club furnishes this training 
and practice. 

At the beginning the club was handi- 
capped by the refusal of the Police De- 
partment to grant permits to its members 








but finally permission was granted and the 
club officers obtained permits. Difficulty 
in obtaining permits is still the experience 
of the average club member but in time 
it is hoped the police authorities will 
recognize that we are Federal employees 
and are considered law abiding. 

The club possessed no equipment of 
any sort. With the dollar a year dues its 
members paid, it purchased rifles and 
pistols and rented the range of the Cres- 
cent A. C. and settled down to conducting 
a series of tournaments. 

The present president, Mr. Hughes, who 
was secretary and executive officer, last 
year, under the supervision of the past 
president, Mr. Geller, ran one and some- 
times two tournaments each week. The 
club officers worked hard and the money 
poured in to the treasury coffers in a 
steady stream. When sufficient funds 
were on hand, permission was requested 
from the postal authorities to construct 
a range on the premises. The range was 
completed and turned over for the use 
of the postal employees at the ceremonies 
referred to previously in this article. 

The club is looking forward with the 
hope that other Post Offices throughout 
the country will organize and some kind of 
a Post Office trophy can be competed for 
each year by postal employees. The 
record of the Brooklyn Post Office shows 
what can be accomplished by a determined 
band of men with a good idea. 

Any Post Office desiring information on 
how we organized or who desire matches 
can obtain information by writing to Secre- 
tary, Box 226, G. P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—A. S. PANARESE, Recording Secretary. 


HAWAIIAN PISTOL SHOOT 


HE First Annual Hawaiian Pistol 

Championship Match was held No- 
vember 12 at the famous Punchbowl 
Range in Honolulu. The course of fire 
was the National Match Course, open to 
any pistol or revolver of .32 caliber or 
larger. Two entries per contestant were 
permitted. 

To win first place over a field of 50 
competitors, Lt. C. F. Densford, Air Corps, 
shot a splendid 271 with his long-barreled 
Colt .38 Special. His scores were 86 slow 
fire, 95 timed fire and 90 rapid fire. Carl 
Krautheim, Honolulu’s winner of many 
postal matches, was badly off form, being 
able to turn in only 191 and 222. The 
Honolulu Police were well represented 
and showed great improvement after 
their recent series of inter-squad matches. 

The match was run off smoothly, for 
which Sgt. Dale Drazer, of the Kameha- 
meha Rifle Club, deserves all credit. 

The three high in the mz-tch were: Lt. 
C. F. Densford, Air Corps, 271; Sgt. 
Dale Frazer, 21st Infantry, 255; A. K. 
Solomon, H. P. D., 248. 
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“GOFORT” CHOSEN AS NAME 
FOR FIELD-FIRING GAME 


OFORT is now the official 
name of the recently intro- 
duced field-firing target game. 

The name was chosen as the best 
and most descriptive from among 
the thousands of prize-seeking 
suggestions submitted in the $500 
name contest conducted by Out- 
door Life. Most of the submitted 
names were along the same line of 
thought, suggestive of speed of fir- 
ing and gopher. 

Carl R. Pennington, 25, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., who has been a rifle 
shooter since his days at Georgia 
Military College, was the winner of 
the contest. Arthur E. Sager, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., was second; Hokan F. 
Moreen, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
third, and R. P. Aubin, San Jose, 
Calif., was fourth. 





RAIN FAILS TO HALT SPEEDY PACE 
OF UHRICHSVILLE 


AIN was in a malicious mood for the 

Northeastern Ohio Small-Bore Rifle 
Championships. On two different days 
the competitors were drenched by down- 
pours before the matches were finally 
completed with the Uhrichsville Rifle Club 
continuing its formidable pace, both in 
the gallery and outdoor championships, by 
coming out on top. 

Clubs representing Akron, Barberton, 
Canton, Youngstown, Cadiz and Cleve- 
land were on hand the first day. A Dewar 
Course match, a 50-meter match and an 
any-sight 200-yard match, with an aggre- 
gate of the three, were scheduled. After 
the greater part of the shooters had fin- 
ished their scores in all but the long- 
range event, the rain halted activities. 

In the first relay of the 50-meter match, 
Hart, of the Sycamore Hill Club, of Cleve- 
land, and Dr. E. D. Shumaker, Uhrichs- 
ville, turned in scores of 398 x 400, and in 
the Dewar G. A. Hughes, of Youngstown, 
set the pace with a 400 possible. By this 
time, the rain had started down in tor- 
rents and spotting was impossible, lead- 
ing to the suspending of the shoot until 
two weeks later. 

On the day the matches were to be re- 
sumed, rain again intruded. The 50-yard, 
100-yard and 50-meter stages were fired, 
the latter event being cut from 40 to 20 
shots, and the 200-yard match was de- 
ferred. The shooters proceeded with the 
job ahead of them despite the downpour, 
and the Uhrichsville team turned iff a 992 x 
1,000 in the Dewar and 992 x 1,000 in the 
50-meter even in the face of the oppo- 
sition of the elements. 

The 200-yard match was fired at Akron 
three weeks later, Uhrichsville again com- 
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ing off the victor with 779 x 800, Akron 
turning in 773. 

In addition to winning all the team 
matches, the Uhrichsville club members 


captured all the individual honors. Sam 
Bond was the high individual with 398 x 
400 in the Dewar, 200 x 200 in the 50- 
meter and 198 x 200 in the long-range 
event, an aggregate of 796 x 800. 

The .30-caliber championship match 
was, as usual, a nip and tuck battle be- 
tween Uhrichsville and Ashland and when 
the scores were totaled both teams had 
466 x 500 but the former club’s count 
outranked its rival’s. The match was fired 
at 200 yards offhand and 600 yards prone. 

It was a flawless year for the Uhrichs- 
ville marksmen. They left no room for 
dispute as to their prowess by taking all 
the team and individual championships of 
Northeastern Ohio, outdoors and indoors. 





NORTH IOWA SMALL-BORE MEET 


OME 50 or 60 small-bore rifle and 

pistol enthusiasts gathered at Mason 
City, Iowa, on October 15 to take part in 
a shooting match sponsored by the Cerro 
Gordo Rifle Club, Inc., of Mason City, 
Iowa. The toughest competitor attending 
was old man weather who emphasized his 
presence by a cold rain which fell in 
everything from a drizzle to heavy down- 
pour all day. He failed, however, to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the shooters 
and the Cerro Gordo Rifle Club has de- 
cided to make the event an annual affair 
to be known as the North Iowa Small- 
Bore Tournament. 

S. A. Brose was executive officer of the 
shoot, J. F. Hanes was chief range officer, 
L. L. Forbes, L. E. Allstot and J. Emer- 
son Decker were assistant range officers, 
and G. E. Andrews was statistical of- 
ficer. Following were the winners of the 
matches: 

50-Yard Metallic-Sight Match: First, W. E. 
Kenyon; second, R. W. Travis; third, P. L. Ferguson. 

100-Yard Metallic-Sight Match: First, W. E. 
Kenyon; second, G. G. Cooper; third, A. G. Slade. 

Short-Range Metallic-Sight Match: First, R. W. 
Travis; second, A. K. Friedrick; third, G. G. Cooper. 

50-Yard Any-Sight Match: First, J. F. Hanes; 
second, S. J. Shupe; third, P. R. Lillibridge. 


100-Yard Any-Sight Match: First, W. E. Kenyon; 
second, Nick Altman; third, W. G. Crab. 


Short-Range Any-Sight Match: First, Nick 
Altman; second, S. J. Shupe; third, P. R. Lilli- 
bridge. 

50-Yard Metallic-Sight Re-entry Match: First, 
Rex Brown; second, F. J. Murphy. 

100-Yard Metallic-Sight Re-entry Match: First, 


Rex Brown; second, G. G. Cooper. 

50-Yard Any-Sight Re-entry Match: First, P. R. 
Lillibridge; second, J. F. Hanes; third, D. A. Decker. 

100-Yard Any-Sight Re-entry Match: First, J. F. 
Hanes; second Nick Altman; third, P. R. Lillibridge. 

-22-Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match: First, L. E. 
Allstot; second, D. Thimmesch; third, J. E. Decker. 

Automatic Pistol Match: First, L. E. Allstot; 
second, D. Thimmesch; third, J. E. Decker. 

.38-Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match: First. L. E. 
Allstot; second, H. F. Schlarb; third, J. E. Decker. 

.22-Caliber Championship Pistol Match: First, 
D. Thimmesch; second, L. E. Allstot; third, G. G. 
Cooper. 

.38-Caliber Championship Pistol Match: First, 
L. E. Allstot; second, H. F. Schlarb; third, G. G. 

r. 

Re-entry Match: First, J. E. Decker; 

H. F. Schlarb; third, S. E. Hedges. 


second, 





ANNUAL SOUTHEASTERN SHOOT 
IGHTEEN rifle and ten pistol 
matches, including re-entries, com- 
prise the program which has been ar- 
ranged for the annual Southeastern 
Small-Bore Tournament by the officers 
of the Florida State Rifle Association. 

The tournament will be held from Feb- 
ruary 17 to 20, inclusive, over the Ameri- 
can Legion range in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
the “sunshine city,” which offers mani- 
fold pleasure diversions and sight-seeing 
jaunts when the matches are not in prog- 
ress. The Legion range is the largest and 
best equipped small-bore range in the 
South. 

An invitation is extended to all by 
T. F. Bridgland and J. W. Garrett, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
Florida association, to compete for the 
Southeastern championships. Requests 
for programs should be directed to Mr. 
Bridgland at 225 Fourth St., North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Competitors from many states will take 
part, including a five-man team from 
Connecticut. 

The list of matches, not including re- 
entries, for the tourney follows: 


No. 1. Individual .22-Caliber Pistol Match, 20 
shots slow fire, 50 yards; 1 gold, 1 silver, 1 bronze. 
No. 2. Individual .22-Caliber Pistol Championship, 


10 slow at 50, 10 timed at 25 and 10 rapid at 25; 
1 gold, 1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 3. Individual Slow-Fire Pistol Match, .32 
caliber or larger, 20 shots slow fire, 50 yards; 1 gold, 
1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 4. Individual Timed-Fire Pistol Match, .32 
caliber or larger, 20 shots timed fire, 25 yards; 1 gold, 
1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 5. Individual Rapid-Fire Pisto! Match, .32 
caliber or larger, 20 shots rapid fire at 25 yards; 1 
gold, 1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 6. Southeastern Individual Pistol Champion- 
ship, an aggregate of Matches 3, 4, and 5; 1 gold, 
1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 7. Police Pistol Team Match (4-man teams), 
10 slow at 25 yards, 10 timed and 10 rapid at 15 
yards; 4 silver and 8 bronze. 

No. 8. F. S. R. A. Pistol Team Match (5-man 
teams), 10 slow at 50 yards, 10 timed and 10 rapid 
at 25 yards; 5 silver and 10 bronze. 

No. 9. Individual Short-Range Rifle Match, 20 
shots at 50 yards, metallic sights; 1 gold, 1 silver, 
1 bronze. 

No. 10. Short-Range 2-Man Team Match, 10 at 
50 and 10 at 100, any sights; 2 gold, 2 silver, 4 
bronze. 

No. 11. Free-Rifle Match, 10 prone, 10 sitting and 
10 standing, free rifle, any sights; 1 gold, 1 silver, 
1 bronze. 

No. 12. Southeastern Small-Bore Rifle Champion- 
ship, an aggregate of Matches 9, 18 and 14; 1 gold, 
1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 13. St. Petersburg Special (2-man teams), 10 
standing and 10 rapid, sitting, per man, metallic 
sights, 50 yards; 2 gold, 2 silver, 2 bronze. 

No. 14. Individual Long-Range Rifle Match, 20 
shots at 200 yards, any sights; 1 gold, 1 silver, 1 
bronze. 

No. 15. Southeastern Small-Bore Rifle Team 
Championship (5-man teams), 10 at 50, 10 at 100 
and 10 at 200, metallic sights; 5 silver and 5 bronze. 

No. 16. Individual Dewar Rifle Match, Dewar 
Course, metallic sights; 1 gold, 1 silver, 1 bronze. 

No. 17. American Legion Dewar Course Rifle Team 
Championship (5-man teams), Dewar Course, metallic 
sights; 5 silver and 5 bronze. 

No. 18. Individual Mid-Range Rifle Match, 20 
shots at 100 yards, metallic sights; 1 gold, 1 silver, 
1 bronze. 

No. 19. Long-Range 2-Man Team Match, 
per man at 200 yards, any sights; 1 gold, 1 
bronze. 

No. 20. Swiss Match (miss and out), 2 sighters, 
then fire until miss the bull, using the 9-ring on 
the standard 200-yard target; cash prizes. 


20 shots 
silver, 1 
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BRITISH RESUME LONG-RANGE 
MILITARY FIRING 


INCE the last war there has been a 
considerable group of officers in the 
American Army who have been prone to 
“ape” continental methods and to adopt 
European ideas for the training of Ameri- 
can troops and Reservists. This group 
felt that because most of the small-arms 
fire in the World War was conducted at 
ranges considerably under 600 yards it was 
a useless expenditure of ammunition and 
time to teach the American soldier and 
the American citizen to shoot a rifle at any 
range except 200 and 300 yards rapid fire. 
Long-range rifle firing has been advo- 
cated by only a few Americans in and out 
of the Regular Services since 1918. It is 
accordingly interesting to note that the 
British have included an 800-yard course 
in the Annual Musketry Training Program 
for troops in India. The firing is to be 
slow fire prone, and the _ instructions 
specify that it will be carried out only by 
what the British designate as “marksmen” 
and “first-class shots.” 

Conditions over the greater part of the 
North American Continent resembling, as 
they do, more nearly the conditions apply- 
ing in India than the conditions which ap- 
plied temporarily in 1917 and 1918 in 
France and Belgium, friends of long-range 
small-arms practice in this country should 
be heartened by this development abroad. 
It may mean that even those officers of 
our military establishment who can see as 
good ideas only those copied from the 
armies of Europe will begin to look with 
increased favor on the long-range indi- 
vidual and team events which the National 
Rifle Association has insisted on retaining 
in its competitive programs through the 
years despite criticism regarding the “im- 
practicability” of such long-range firing. 





DAVENPORT SCHUETZEN MATCH 


T SEEMS that in no other city in the 

United States can there be found a 
rifle club where the old-time genuine 
Schuetzen style offhand rifle shooting is 
still flourishing as in Davenport, Iowa. 

The Davenport Shooting Association 
last year celebrated its seventieth anni- 
versary and has held dozens of tourna- 
ments for several generations of riflemen. 
Last year is was decided to hold a two- 
day tournament and the first of these 
smaller tournaments was held during the 
fall. No special effort at publicity was 
made but it seems that the information 
was widely spread about, resulting in a 
larger gathering than was_ expected. 
Shooters came from all over Iowa and 
from Wisconsin. Even the renowned 
marksman, Arthur Hubalek, from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and another well-known rifle 
shot from Pittsburgh, Pa., A. J. Huebner, 
attended. 
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The feature of this gathering was the 
100-shot match which always interests 
those who have been past winners and 
those new aspirants who have, through 
practice and natural ability, become pro- 
ficient enough to “take a chance.” 

The three high in the 100-shot, 200-yard 
offhand match, any style rifle, 2,500 pos- 
sible, were Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa, 
2,264; Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa, 
2,248; Lyle Miller, Luverne, Iowa, 2,238. 
In a 3-shot honor match, 75 possible, Nick 
Altman was first with 70, C. T. Wester- 
gaard, 69, second, and H. W. Holdorf, 69, 
was third. 

The championship score of Nick Altman 
is the highest that has yet been made in 
the last 25 years in the Central states. 
Ed Muhl, of Toronto, had the record in 
1931 with 2,256. 

A remarkable score of 10 consecutive 
shots was made by Mike Altman, brother 
of Nick, totaling 242 points, this brilliant 
spurt being made during the progress of 
his 100-shot shooting. It was not con- 
sidered in any sense a record of any kind, 
but goes to show how near it resembles 
machine-rest shooting. Mind, this shoot- 
ing was done standing with the left elbow 
resting on the hip, 200 yards. 

In a second honor target match, 3 shots, 
75 possible, Nick Altman was the winner 
with 71, Lyle Miller took second with 69, 
and C. T. Westergaard got a hold on third 
place with 68. On the Peoples target, 3 
shots, 75 possible, Nick Altman was again 
high with 73. Edward Muhl was second 
with 73 and Mike Altman was third with 
72. In a 5-shot target match, 125 pos- 
sible, the three high were Nick Altman, 
120; J. W. Clark, 120; and Mike Altman, 
117. The 3-shot man-target match, pos- 
sible 60, ended with Edward Muhl first, 
60; Nick Altman, second, 59; Julius Muhl, 
third, 58. In a 1-shot Davenport target 
match, possible 25, Mike Altman won 
with 25; W. J. Bleuer, 25, was second, 
and J. W. Clark was third with 25. 

It is generally conceded that Iowa has 
many fine Schuetzen riflemen. A few of 
the outstanding ones may be mentioned 
as Nick Altman, Mike Altman, Edward 
Muhl, Edward Dehnert, Lyle Miller and, 
if it is not too presumptuous, the writer, 
C. T. Westergaard. These 6 men should 
win, at 200 yards offhand, at least 6 
matches out of 10 in 100-shot matches 
against any competitor, anywhere. And 
as a team of 6 men, it would be hard for 
any other state to produce 6 men who 
could hope to win from this Iowa team, 
shooting 200 yards offhand, any rifle, trig- 
ger and sights allowed. 

The Davenport Shooting Association 
plans to hold this year such a shoot as just 
closed and to continue every year so long 
as there are any riflemen left who enjoy 
this offhand, super-accurate, real shooting 
men’s pastime.—C. T. WESTERGAARD. 


PISTOL SHOOTING IS JUDGE’S IDEA 
OF RELAXATION 


ISITING Judge Robert R. Lewis, of 

Potter County, believes there’s noth- 
ing like target shooting for relaxation after 
a day in court. In fact, he carries his 
revolver in his brief case and has earned 
a reputation as an expert shot. 

“To prove it to Game Protector Ralph 
A. Liphart, he shot a perfect score on the 
target range in the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing yesterday. Standing 15 yards from 
the target, Judge Lewis placed 10 bullets 
in the bullseye. 

“Liphart turned in a 97 per cent card 
and told the Judge of the state’s plans to 
kill off predatory animals and birds. But 
Judge Lewis insists: 

“<T’ll take my shooting on the target 
range. I like it better.’ ”—Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Sun-Telegraph. 


A 
FARRIS DISPROVES OWN IDEA BY 
RARE ACHIEVEMENT 


MPOSSIBLE, was the opinion which 
E. M. Farris, secretary of the N. & W. 

Railway Y. M. C. A., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
had often and sincerely expressed about 
the making of a five-shot possible with his 
pet muzzle-loader. Strangely enough, it 
was his fate to disprove his own theory. 

Farris, who is doing a big job in the 
reviving of interest in muzzle-loader shoot- 
ing, was shooting on the official N. R. A. 
50-yard target when he performed his feat, 
which, according to his own account of 
his reactions, sent him into gyrations about 
the firing point much in the fashion of 
a two-year-old. Two of his shots cut the 
X ring. 

The barrel of the Farris rifle is cast 
steel, made by Remington sometime be- 
fore the Civil War. The rifling was done 
in the neighborhood of Portsmouth by 
Musgrave, who became an arsenal worker 
for the North about 1860. The barrel 
is 481% inches long and the ball measures 
.513 of an inch in diameter. The powder 
charge is two .38 Special hulls full of 
FFFG black powder. The entire outfit 
weighs 23 pounds. There is no inlay or 
fancy work but the wood is in fine con- 
dition. Such information as 1s available 
goes to show the bore has not been re- 
freshed for at least 40 years, proving 
that the steel barrels are far ahead of 


the soft iron for long service. The rifle’ 


has open sights, and poor ones at that. 

A former owner of the piece, 40 or 50 
years ago, became engaged in a match 
where the fee was $1 per shot, the match 
to continue until one of the contestants 
had won $200, but which gun won is 
unknown. It is known, though, that the 
gun was the one used by the winner of 
another high-stake match, one for $1,000 
a side. Some gun, some reputation, Far- 
ris avers. 
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ILLINOIS UNITED SERVICE MATCH 


IHE Bliss Trophy was presented to 

the Illinois State Rifle Association in 
1907 by Col. E. R. Bliss, of the Gover- 
nor’s staff, costing about $1,000. At that 
time the activities of the State Rifle As- 
sociation centered chiefly in the National 
Guard and the trophy was used as a Regi- 
mental Team prize in the State Competi- 
tions until 1916, when the troops went to 
the border. It was won every time but 
once by the First Infantry team, the one 
exception being when it was captured by 
the old First Cavalry team, these organiza- 
tions being now the 131st Infantry and the 
122d F. A., respectively. 

From 1916 until 1926, the trophy was 
not in use. The latter year a United 
Service Match for Illinois was instituted 
as a get-together and to establish compara- 
tive standards for the various establish- 
ments. The conditions prescribed were 
ten-man teams, service rifle and Army 
Course “A,” it being the course that was 
nearest a common meeting ground. 

The first competition, in 1926, was won 
with 3,208 by the Illinois National Guard, 
using the same team that placed sixth in 
the National Rifle Team Match of 1925, 
winning the Hilton Trophy. In 1927 the 
Guard repeated with 3,218. The Army 
made its strongest bid in 1928, losing to 
the Civilians by one point, 3,262 to 3,263. 
In 1929, shooting at Sheridan, as in the 
three previous years, and using four tar- 
gets per team, instead of the usual two, the 
Civilians won again with 3,241. 

At the invitation of Adjt. Gen. Carlos E. 
Black, of Illinois, the scene was shifted in 
1930 to Camp Logan. Here the Illinois 
National Guard won with 3,192. The 1931 
match called forth the biggest turnout in 
the history of the competition, under its 
present conditions, seven 10-man teams 
firing. The Guard again won with 3,232. 
In 1932, due to difficulty in raising a team, 
the Regulars failed to participate, the same 
being true this year, though for another 
reason or reasons. One is the cuts of Con- 
gress’ Economy ax, and the other is the 
fact that the Army was busy with Camp 
John Whistler at the Chicago Century of 
Progress. So the 1932 match had four 
teams firing, and the scores not up to their 
usual standard, either. National Guard 
won with 3,166. 

Due to the closing of the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station the Marines were 
unable to enter a team this year, as they 
are only a small detachment, and have a 
lot of guard duty. So 1933 saw the small- 
est attendance since the match was insti- 
tuted. The Guard, handicapped by cuts 
in their appropriations, put in what was 
probably the weakest team they ever used, 
though there were quite a number of ex- 
National Match men there. The Legion 
had the best team yet entered, while the 
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Civilians, with a lot of real team practice, 
and the Illinois Regional Shoot just over, 
was a well-oiled machine. The Legion and 
Guard teams proved a real threat the first 
couple stages, but by the time the 300 
rapid was finished the Civilians had defi- 
nitely taken the bit in their teeth and had 
put the other two on the defensive. 

The carrier equipment at Logan was in- 
stalled by the Navy in 1917 and is of the 
single carrier type, necessitating changing 
from A to the D targets for the rapid fire. 
So, to reduce the number of changes, the 
200 and 300 slow-fire stages were shot 
first, then all moved back to 200 for the 
start of the rapid fire. The Legion made 
a fine showing at 300 slow, under the 
coaching of Steve Monahan, but when the 
200 rapid was fired it appeared the Guard 
was going to do as the Military teams so 
often do, win by their better rapid. How- 
ever, as the range grew longer, the Guard 
showed the lack of practice at the longer 
ranges. (Their qualification firing has 
been “D” course, all 200 yard, for several 
years.) 

The weather was somewhat unusual, 
very cloudy, with a puffy wind and oc- 
casional bursts of light rain. With a drop 
of around 15 to 20 degrees in tempera- 
ture from the average, the dope was off, 
necessitating about two minutes raise in 
elevation over normal for most of the 
men, which affected adversely the center- 
ing of the rapid-fire groups, especially, 
and made hard work for the coaches. At 
the close of the 300 rapid, the Civvies had 
a lead of 28 points over the Legion, which 
led the Guard by two points. 

The 500 slow fire increased the lead of 
the Civilians by three points, but gave the 
Legion 14 points over the Guard. Some 
rather fancy 500-yard rapid, with good 
coaching, increased the leader’s margin to 
49 points, and gave the Legion a 32-point 
lead over the Soldiers. A desperate rally 
at 600 left the Guard high at the range, 
but too late to help, though it cut the 
lead of the veterans to 27 points. The 
Guard, using ’28 M1, to the others with 
31, or other NM lots, were perhaps a 
bit handicapped, which makes the last 
range showing very good. The final scores 
were: Civilians, 3,246; Legion, 3,195; 
Guard, 3,168. 

Steve Monahan, of the Legion team, 
was high individual with 338. However, 
Steve also holds the course record for the 
Bliss Trophy match, with 339, made a 
couple years ago. L. H. Anderson, of 
the Civilians, was high for that team with 
334, and C. E. Nordhus next with 333. 
This score of Nordhus’ is remarkable, in 
that, due to being burned all over his left 
forearm by molten babbitt metal, and 
being in constant pain, he was able to use 
but very little sling tension. Capt. Troy 
Duis was high Individual on the Guard 





N. R. A. MEANT ONLY RIFLE 
TO MAN OF THE HILLS 


OLD BEACH, ORE., Nov. 30. 
—tThe citizens of this city tell 
of a hill-billy who came here for 
his first visit in a long time. After 
looking around the store windows 
he started at a swift stride toward 
the trail leading back to the hills. 
Asked by a resident why he was in 
such a hurry, he replied: | 
“I’m goin’ back to get my car- | 
| bine. I’m goin’ to enter this here 
N. R. A. shootin’ contest all the 
stores are advertisin’, and I’ll show 
these city fellows how I can do my 
part.” 
(P. S.—N. R. A. means Na- 
tional Rifle Association).—Asso- 
ciated Press Dispatch. 








team with 329. The Civvy team was 
coached by L. L. Knight, president of the 
State Rifle Association, and captained by 
D. E. Moore. Maj. S. D. Monahan 
coached the Legion team and Lt. Birl 
Worley, 131st Inf., who coached the 1931 
Illinois National Guard Team at Perry, 
coached the Guard team.—Leroy H. An- 
DERSON. 


ST. PAUL MUNICIPAL CLUB 


HE Municipal Rifle Club of St. Paul, 

Minn.., is still going at top speed dur- 
ing the fifth year of its existence. Through 
the summer season the Fort Snelling range 
was utilized by the club every Sunday 
morning. Each member fired in two dif- 
ferent positions, but ten rounds offhand 
were required to be one of these positions. 
The result is that we have many real 
shooters who can “hold ’em and squeeze 
em” into the V-5’s. 

Every Tuesday evening, the lovers of 
the .22-caliber shooting did their share at 
our new outdoor small-bore range which 
we acquired this year. The St. Paul City 
Water Department gave us permission to 
use the old, abandoned open water reser- 
voir north of the city and in the bottom 
of this bowl we have built suitable 100- 
yard and 50-yard rifle ranges and pistol 
ranges to care for all club members. This 
reservoir bowl is about 50 feet deep. It 
is oval in shape, about 400 feet long and 
300 feet wide. There is no danger to any- 
one outside to get near enough to get hurt 
and our “gang” surely had good times 
there. Many evenings, after it became too 
dark for shooting, real sociable pow-wows 
were enjoyed, promoted by our ladies’ di- 
vision for the men, who recognize that 
the women members in our club are a real 
asset and a necessity to the real life of 
the club. 

Our club entered several teams in the 
Minnesota State Rifle and Pistol Matches 
held at Fort Snelling, September 2, 3 and 
4, and proved to be victors in A and B 
classes. Our ladies’ team took first place 
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in Class B of the big-bore competition, 
defeating many men’s teams. They were 
the only team of women entered in the 
matches. 

Thirty-nine members of the club quali- 
fied on the “D” course this summer, 28 
of them as experts, six as sharpshooters 
and five as marksmen. Among these are 
ten women, seven of whom are experts. 

On October 4, the indoor range was re- 
opened. This occasion is usually a party 
celebration where the club invites the city 
officials and friends of the club members 
to try out the gallery and inspect the new 
features that are added every year, such 
as our new hot-air furnace which was in- 
stalled with a blower to distribute the 
heat. Our clubroom has also been enlarged 
since it was first made so that 150 people 
can enjoy a social gathering there or a 
large group of spectators can witness a 
match without disturbing the shooters. 
This year the club members decided to 
celebrate the forty-fourth birthday of 
their president, which happened to be 
October 4, so in addition to the reopen- 
ing of the range, a shower of presents 
was given him by the members. 

Our intro-mural rifle league is again be- 
ing planned to be more interesting than 
ever for all our shooters. Each team is 
given an equal number of Class A shoot- 
ers so that the strength of all teams will 
be about even. 

Besides this league, which provides the 
competition within our own membership, 
we have many matches scheduled with 
outside clubs, both postal and shoulder- 
to-shoulder, and have entered the leagues 
promoted by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and numerous matches sponsored by 
other groups in Minnesota and neighbor- 
ing states. Impromptu matches between 
individual members are also popular. 

The annual turkey shoot this year hap- 
pened to fall on a day of bad weather 
and had to be finished indoors a few days 
later, but it turned out all right financially. 

Our Junior Rifle Club is active. Col. 
R. E. Cotton has charge of it and con- 
ducts intra-mural matches and also outside 
matches for all the members during the 
season. 

The depression was also felt in our club 
the past year as a number of the members 
were obliged to ask for leave of absence 
temporarily, but things are getting better 
and our “stand-bys” are slowly returning 
and we hope our limited membership of 
125 will again be filled. Among the social 
activities of the club there is a homecom- 
ing party for some time in February. On 
that occasion we will meet all our old 
friends and their friends and possibly our 
membership will be completed. 

Our pistol shooters have been given a 
break this year, and, under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Cotton and George Paine, 
they seem to enjoy that break. At any 
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N. R. A. MEMBERS’ MEETING 


The annual meeting of the 
members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation will be held in the Hotel 
New Yorker, in New York City, at 
2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 13. The meeting will be held 
for the election of directors and 
transaction of such other business 
as may be presented. All mem- 
bers will have the privilege of the 
floor but only life members may 
vote. 


rate, they are planning matches and will 
endeavor to outdo the riflemen. 

Our girls’ team, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Norene Ackerman, is going good. 
Miss Veta Collins, for instance, won the 
highest honors of the outdoor season this 
year, the President’s Match trophy, by 
defeating all the club members, regardless 
of class. Her score was 240 over the “D” 
course. 

On the indoor range the past year, the 
men’s team won 14 matches and lost 4, 
besides participating in the N. R. A. 
league, and the ladies’ team won 12 
matches and lost 2. On the outdoor range, 
shooting 50 and 100 yards with .22-caliber 
rifles, the men’s team won 9 matches and 
lost none. They were champions of their 
N. R. A. league and placed fourth in the 
National Interleague shootoff. 

We feel justly proud of our club and 
the ability to shoot consistently good 
scores which our teams have demon- 
strated.—FRANK J. DRASSAL, President. 


NO DEFLECTION FROM BIRD 


AS a bird any deflecting power on a 
30-06? 

The answer is “No,” according to an 
experience of A. J. Secunde, president of 
the New York Central Rifle Club, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

During the club’s outdoor qualification 
shoot, the president was shooting his 
offhand score when, about 100 yards out 
on the range, a blackbird came in contact 
with the bullet. The blackbird dropped 
“in a cloud of feathers” and the shot 
scored a 4, close in. 

“Al called his shot and said it would 
have been a 4 anyway, so apparently a 
bird has no deflecting power on a .30- 
06,” H. C. Dubrau, secretary of the club, 
concludes this interesting observation. 


WILMINGTON TURKEY SHOOT 


OVELTY matches featured the 

Thanksgiving Shoot of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Rifle and Pistol Club which, 
despite the cloudy weather, brought out 
a large gathering of contenders for the 
prizes. Forty entered the turkey match 
and gobblers were won by William A. Reid, 
Mrs. T. L. Tuttle, J. C. McAllister, F. 
Boyer and H. G. Tanner. 


In a match calling for the breaking of 
a dinner dish at 70 yards with pistol, 
N. D. Rand, Capt. John B. Grier, John E. 
Leach and Mrs. John E. Leach were the 
winners. Boxes of ammunition were the 
prizes. Captain Grier, with 46 x 50, was 
the winner of a 100-yard pistol match, 
using man-sized targets. John F. Malone, 
Samuel L. Kirk and William A. Reid tied 
for second with 44. A rapid-fire clay 
pigeon shoot was shot in two sections, 
Eugene English and Captain Grier being 
first and second, respectively, in the first 
run, and Mrs. Leach taking first honors 
and Captain Grier again second in the 
second section. 

W. L. Cann’s prize for winning the main 
rifle event, 50 yards offhand and prone and 
100 yards prone, was a turkey. Samuel 
L. McAllister was second and William F. 
McGonigle, Jr., third. McGonigle got 50 
hits to win a rifle match calling for the 
breaking of saucers at 100 yards and Mc- 
Allister was second. Boxes of ammuni- 
tion were the prizes. 


ALAMEDA PISTOL SHOOT 


VER the range of the Alameda 
(Calif.) Police Department, with 
Captain Strohm supervising with his 
characteristic efficiency and care, a pistol 
team match was recently held, the Ala- 
n.eda officers coming through with victory 
against a field of 18 competing teams. Lt. 
Frank Allen was chief range officer. 

Alameda’s winning score was 1,362 x 
1,500. The team comprised F. E. Drake, 
L. R. Wendland, C. B. Gully, G. F. Risso 
and J. W. Strohm. The San Franciso 
Police were second with 1,352 and the 
Berkeley Police third, with 1,349. 

Prizes awarded were: Class A Bank of 
America trophy, Alameda Police Depart- 
ment; Class B Standard Oil Company 
trophy, Berkeley Police Department; 
Class C Associated Oil Company trophy, 
Berkeley Police Department; silver medals 
for high slow-fire score, F. E. Drake, Ala- 
meda, R. L. Miller, Pacific Revolver Club, 
and T. C. Collins, San Francisco Police, 
tied; silver medal for high timed-fire 
score, A. R. Frock, Berkeley Police; 
silver medal for high rapid-fire score, 
F. E. Drake, Alameda; Captain Strohm 
“Keep ’em in the Black” trophy, O. M. 
Thompson, Berkeley Police Department. 

The match attracted a large number of 
spectators, some of whom started in at 
once to receive instruction on the range. 


CORRECTION 


ARL F. PAYNTER, listed in the Na- 
tional Championship bulletins in the 
December AMERICAN RIFLEMAN as @ 
civilian, is Captain Paynter, U. S. Army, 
who is on duty at the State University 
of Iowa. Captain Paynter placed second 
in the Coast Guard Rapid-Fire Match. 
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TARGET PRACTICE FOR ITS EMPLOYEES IS THE ANSWER AND CHALLENGE OF 

THE BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION, OF LOS 

ANGELES, TO THE MENACE OF BANDITS. EMPLOYEES ARE SHOWN AT PRAC- 
TICE ON THE LOS ANGELES POLICE PISTOL RANGE 


Guns vs. Bandits 


Ice Pick “Most Deadly Weapon” in Atlanta 


66 AT ANTA police are in a quandary because 
there is nothing they can do to keep people 
from toting ice picks, officially declared ‘the most 
deadly weapon used by criminals.’ 

“Confronted by frequent slayings at the hands of 
persons, most of them negroes, wielding the lowly 
household implement, Chief of Police T. O. Sturdi- 
vant appealed to City Attorney James L. Mayson 
to find some law by which it could be classed as a 
deadly weapon. But Mayson gave no encourage- 
ment, pointing out anybody is free to carry a pick 
as he pleases unless the State Legislature amends 
the laws. 

“Police records of recent months show more people 
have been killed and wounded by ice picks than by 
pistols, razors and  blackjacks.’’—Associated Press 
report from Atlanta, Ga. 


Hotel Prepares Against Holdup 

A dozen employees of the Edgewater Beach hotel 
in Chicago, including three girl cashiers, are being 
instructed in the use of firearms because of the 
many recent hotel robberies. Sgt. Ted Kuhn, former 
police officer, is the instructor. Eighteen revolvers, 
shotguns and rifles are cached in convenient places 
about the hotel for use in case of an emergency. 
William M. Dewey, managing director of the hotel, 
regards the training as ‘‘better than holdup insurance.” 


Sullivan Law Outwitted 


“Gangsters, thugs and hoodlums of all degrees were 
busy yesterday casting spurious ballots and _ inter- 
fering with honest balloting. It was a great 
day for the lead pipe, blackjack and stiletto wielders. 
J . ‘This was my first experience with gunmen,’ 
William M. Chadbourne, Fusion manager, said. 
eae Lead pipe was used by six men who in- 
vaded Fusion headquarters and assaulted several men 
workers. . . . Blackjacks were swung into action 
on Fusion workers while police looked the other way 
at Public School 177. . . . George Bennett, 40, 
was beaten by six men and stabbed on the back.”— 
Excerpts Election Day report in New York Herald- 
Tribune of November 8. 


Fatility of Diserming the Crook 


“Throwing the confiscated guns of gangsters into 
the lake was just one of the several futile operations 
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under ordinary police methods. Depriving the killer 
or the potential killer of his weapon meant only that 
upon his release from custody he would procure a 
new gun. The whole system created a brisk demand 
for bootleg weapons. Even the anti-pistol-toting law 
was ineffective during the reign of terror of pro- 
hibition. A former city administration was indiffer- 
ent toward crime. Petty politicians ‘fixed’ gun-toting 
cases and smoothed the paths for criminals in more 
serious affairs. Desperate gunmen were provided with 
permits to carry weapons and often wore stars, posing 
as deputies this or deputies that.’—Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, October 15. 


Quite Right 


“The trouble (with laws prohibiting pistols) is that 
the professional crook would find a way, through 
smuggling, bribery or other unlawful means, to get 
his gun. Even if all firearms were required to be 
registered it would take another army of inspectors 
to keep track of them. Besides, every criminal would 
provide himself with a good-sized arsenal before the 
law could be put into effect. 

‘‘Maybe the object could be accomplished the other 
way around—by making it compulsory for everybody 
to carry a gun after sundown. Then the crooks 
would have a less advantage.”—-Waynesboro (Pa.) 
Record-Herald. 

Don’t Hurt the Killer! 

“The weapon with which modern America must 
arm herself is moral indignation. Until we acquire 
the capacity to rouse public wrath against all gen- 
eral corruption, any private shooting we may do will 
only confuse the issue.”—Mrs. Walter Ferguson in a 
column headed, “Better than Guns.” 





Lone Woman Induces Surrender of Fugitive 

In St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mrs. Olive Jones, 79 years 
old and 100 pounds in weight, captured at the point 
of a rifle an alleged safe cracker who had eluded a 
posse of 100 officers, deputies and volunteers. In- 
formed that a man had been seen entering her barn, 
the woman loaded her rifle, strode to the building 
and held the man at bay. 


Flees Bullets 
Awakened at 1:30 a. m. by an intruder in her 
home in St. Louis, Mrs. Cora Pasley, 28, fired 
three shots at the man as he fled through a kitchen 





window and across a lawn. The house-breaker fell 
on the third shot but managed to arise and make his 
escape. 


Two Drop 


Miss Helen Barker, 25, was serving customers in 
a restaurant in Gilroy, Calif., on November 13, 
when two men entered and, at pistol point, ordered 
all to “hands up.” The waitress, complying, con- 
trived to move against an alarm buzzer which called 
the proprietor, William Economou, from the rear. 
Armed with a pistol, the owner entered and at his 
first chance drove some lead into the bandit who 
was holding the waitress and customers at bay while 
his companion was doing the searching. At the sound 
of the shot, the rifling bandit started to run but was 
brought down with a shot in the head by the restau- 
rateur. The bandits were later identified as ex- 
convicts. 


Another Score for the Women 


In Covington, N. Y., Mrs. Mary Simon, 36, en- 
gaged in a pistol fight with two men who attempted 
to hold up an automobile in which she was riding 
and wounded both. The men made their getaway 
but were arrested several hours later while receiving 
treatment for their wounds at a physician’s office. 
The driver of the automobile had been slugged 
over the head when Mrs. Simon intervened with 
the pistol. 





Defies Bandits’ Threats 


As she passed the First National Bank in Star- 
buck, Minn., Miss Florence Bulman was ordered by 
one of two bandits to ‘‘come in here’ but, seeing 
that the man already had the bank employees and 
two patrons held at bay by a pistol, she defied the 
command aid ran across the street, warning Rudy 
Hanson, restaurant operator, of what was taking 
place. When the two robbers left the bank a few 
minutes later, Hanson fatally wounded one of the 
men, from whose hands the loot fell. 


Routs Gang 


Frank Rauth, a New York Central Railroad de- 
tective in Cleveland, saved himself from a_ brutal 
beating, after having caught two men tunneling under 
tracks, only by using his pistol. One of his attack- 
ers fell mortally wounded. Rauth was being beaten 
over the head with a board and had one arm pinned 
behind him by one of his molestors before he fired. 





*Nough Said, Cop a Good Shot 


“Patrolman Nelson Paige is a man famed as a 
marksman. This was much in evidence when Pete 
Douglas, 35-year-old Negro, was brought before Re- 
corder’s Judge Henry S. Sweeney, charged with the 
larceny of restaurant fixtures. ‘Guilty,’ Douglas 
pleaded. ‘I am very guilty, as guilty as I’ll ever be. 
I was taking them fixtures when all of a sudden I 
looked up and saw officer Paige, who is a mighty 
fine pistol shooter, Judge. And then I looked down 
and said, ‘Feet, stand still, we ain’t going no place.’ 
The court decided that in view of Douglas’ candor 
he would have to serve only 30 days.’’—Detroit 
Free Press, November 8. 


Irony in Chicago 


Because he had a gun, with which he had armed 
himself in trailing down and effecting the capture of 
a bandit who had shot and killed his brother, Michael 
Schwartz, Chicago, was arrested on a charge of carry- 
ing concealed a deadly weapon. Police said, how- 
ever, they would intercede for him. 


Finis for Bandit 
Discovered in an ice company’s building in Sacra- 
mento, a colored bandit was shot and instantly killed 
while he was attempting to escape through a window, 
by Frank Muranaha. The Negro was the first to 
open fire. 
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Frustrates Bank Robbery 


When ordered to hold up his hands by a trio of 
bandits, Roy Allard, cashier of the Vergennes (IIl.) 
State Bank, replied with a shotgun charge, where- 
upon the holdup men fied. 


Shoot First 


Probably the only way to stamp out the 
‘snatch’ racket which has become so lucrative a busi- 
ness is for every person of means to have a revolver 
ready at hand and use it if prowlers come around the 
house. That is the opinion of nearly every citizen. 
Gangsters have had their way too long. They take 
advantage of the fact that the average citizen does 
not own a gun, and they also know that if a sleep- 
ing person is aroused during the night, he will say, 
‘Who is there?’ And that gives the burglar plenty 
of time to make his exit. He also knows that, 
without a weapon of any kind, the only thing a 
person can do is to submit to the instructions of the 
burglar and hold up his hands. Every break is with 
the criminal who has the advantage of a surprise 
attack, a weapon and a ruthless mind which stops 
at nothing. Now, if Mr. Average Citizen refuses 
to be a sheep, surrounds himself with an arsenal if 
necessary, and goes to meet the enemy halfway, he 
will find a weak and frightened adversary who is 
only willing to take the risks when he holds all 
the high cards. This is the general opinion, and 
probably the only action which will successfully 
stamp out crime.’’-—Street and Smith's Detective 
Story Magazine. 


Pistol Succeeded Where Strength Didn't 
Observing two colored men entering the laundry 
at which he is the watchman in Washington, D. C., 
on November 23, John Wynkoop, 55, leaped on 
them but, suffering injuries that later required treat- 
ment at a hospital, drew his pistol and fired, killing 
one of the men. The second man, however, escaped. 


Intended Victim Outshoots Bandits 


One of two bandits who sought to hold up Samuel 
Janke and customers in his inn in Delaware Town- 
ship, N. J., on November 29, was mortally wounded 
by the proprietor. A customer kicked one of the 


holdup men in the stomach and in the confusion 
Janke secured his gun and, exchanging shots with 
the intruders, succeeded in killing the one. 


Retreat Under Fire 
Three men who attempted to waylay Anthony 
Frumefreddo while on his way from business to his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 21, abandoned 
their plans and made a hasty exit from the scene 
when their intended victim opened fire on them. 





Bandit Uses Last Bullet to Kill Self 
A pistol battle between a bandit and two victims 
in a Chicago furniture store ended dramatically 
when the holdup man, wounded by the store pro- 
prietors as he was leaving the place with $138 loot, 
sent his last bullet into his brain. The bandit’s 
matksmanship was no match for his victims’. 


Florida Writer Sees Benefit of Guns 

“If the law-abiding men of the country were armed 
as are the criminals there might be an end to the 
reign of lawlessness. At present the criminals have 
weapons and prey on people who are unarmed and 
therefore easily overcome. Shoot down the 
criminals when they make an attack and presently 
they will find that crime does not pay.”—A. R. Dun- 
lap, managing editor, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening 
Independent. 


Bandits Give Up 

Frustrated by gunfire of P. H. Leslie, watchman, 3 
bandits lost their nerve and surrendered their loot 
after detectives and radio patrolmen surrounded them 
in the Sun Building in Los Angeles on July 7 follow- 
ing a holdup. <cncscipeitnipinastinen 
Los Angeles Scores Again 

Opening fire when cornered by 3 officers, a bandit, 
whose shots missed their mark, was killed in Los 
Angeles. 

Legislation Futile 

“We believe that no legislation ever devised for the 
purpose—from New York’s drastic Sullivan law on 
down—ever yet kept a really dangerous crook from 
arming himself. Such legislation, however, has notori- 
ously kept honest men from possessing the firearms 
essential for the protection of their homes and busi- 
ness places. The more drastic the legislation, the 
heavier the handicap on honest men, as has been so 
well demonstrated in New York and Chicago.’’— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Silly Law 

“One of the silliest laws on the books, and one of 
the most dangerous to public security, is the statute 
forbidding citizens to carry guns. 

“To our notion, it is plainly unconstitutional, all 
the courts in the land notwithstanding. The Consti- 
tution plainly says that ‘the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.’ 








EXHIBIT OF THE WILMINGTON (DEL.) RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB IN A BANK 
WINDOW. THE DISPLAY ATTRACTED MUCH ATTENTION. 
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“In face of this we have laws practically forbidding 
a man to carry a gun for protection. Do these laws 
stop criminals from carrying guns? Certainly not. 
They merely debar honest citizens from taking steps 
to defend themselves. 

“If criminals knew that their intended victim car- 
ried a gun, and would very likely use it to defend 
himself, we would soon see a decrease in the shameful 
number of armed robberies on city streets.”,—From 
editorial in Portland (Oreg.) News-Telegram, Febru- 
ary 21. 


|| IOWA SHOOTERS, ATTENTION 


HE attention of Iowa members 

fs directed to the introduction 

\f in the Iowa State Legislature of 

'l two bills carrying provisions inimi- 

cable to the interests of the shoot- 

\f ers. One is Senate Bill No. 179X 

and the other, House Bill No. 214X. 

Both are identical and have been || 

referred to the judiciary commit- }} 
tees of the two bodies. 

The most objectionable feature 
of the bills is a provision which 
would prohibit an individual from 
privately selling or transferring a 
pistol excepting upon being granted 
a license by the sheriff of the 
county to do so and upon payment 
of a fee not yet stipulated. This [| 
particular provision should be en- | 
tirely stricken from the bill. 

National Headquarters have writ- 
ten the chairmen of the committees 
in whose hands the bills have been [| 
placed, suggesting changes which J} 
would make the bills satisfactory. 
All shooters of Iowa are now urged 
to communicate with their Senators 
and Representatives in the State 
Legislature and strongly recom- 
mend that the alterations suggested 
by the National Rifle Association 
be made in the bills. 








ZEPPELIN ACTIVITIES 

The Zeppelin Rifle Club., Inc., of the 
Goodyear Company, Akron, Ohio, opened 
its indoor season by defeating the High- 
land Rifle Club, 907 x 1,000 to 880, five- 
man teams competing. This auspicious 
beginning of the season’s shooting activi- 
ties was followed by a victory over the 
Youngstown Rifle Club by a score of 
933 x 1,000 to 886. 

In the club’s annual high-powered rifle 
championship match, Gus _ Ricketson, 
product repairs, came out the winner with 
a 46 x 50 score. A. Snyder was second 
with 43 and G. F. Kerns took third honors 
with 39. 

Julius Schwindt, janitor service, won 
the grand prize, a Model 31 Remington 
repeating shotgun, in the club’s “Open 
House” Shoot which drew 126 Goodyear 
contestants and a total of over 1,200 
entries in all matches on the program. 
Besides the shotgun, many other fine 
prizes were awarded. 
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COMING EVENTS 


The Annual Midwest Indoor Camp Perry will be 
held February 23 and 24 at Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Mo., under the supervision of the Missouri 
State Rifle and Pistol Association and under N. R. A. 
rules, Firing will get under way at 1.30 o’clock the 
opening day. Matches listed are: High School Team, 
Basic R. O. T. C. Team, Advanced Course R. O. T. C. 
Team, College Girls’ Team, High School Girls’ Team, 
Individual Standing Championship, Individual Prone 
Championship, Girls’ Individual Prone Championship, 
Individual Sitting and Kneeling Championship, Grand 
Aggregate College Championship, Grand Aggregate 
High School Championship, Grand Aggregate Girls’ 
Championship and the All-Comers’ Match. The 
range is 50 feet and has 16 traversing targets, with a 
fine improvement made this year in the target-lighting 
system. For further information, address Col. John 
B. Barnes, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 


National Muzzle-Loading Events, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, February 21 and 22. Present course for ‘‘Na- 
tional Championship’ requires 3 shots prone and 2 
offhand, 60 yards. Only open sights may be used and 
same rifle in each stage. A new match is added, with 
suitable trophy, for 220 yards, prone, any metallic 
sights. This comes as the result of much agitation for 
an event for the “bull guns.’’ The sportsmen of 
Columbus, headed by Walter Heightshoe, are provid- 
ing the trophy. A short-range peep-sight match will 
be on the program as will one for flint-lock pieces, 
both prone, muzzle and elbow rest. Re-entry per- 
mitted when not interfering with other shooting. Send 
inquiries to E. M. Farris, secretary, N. & W. Railway 
Y. M. C. A., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The Connecticut State Rifle and Revolver Asso- 
ciation has listed the following matches for January: 
Tri-State team match, Kingston, R. I., January 7; 
two-man team small-bore matches, Winchester range, 
January 20 and 21; individual small-bore matches, 
Winchester range, January 27 and 28. 


The Nemadji Rifle Club, of Superior, Wis., will 
sponsor a two-man team match under the following 
conditions: Entries close January 15, fired targets to 
be in the mails by midnight, February 3; match will 
consist of 10 shots in each position, prone, sitting, 
kneeling and free standing, any .22-caliber rimfire 
rifle without Schuetzen equipment or set triggers. 
Gold, silver and bronze medals will be awarded to 
first three teams. Entry fee, $1 per team. Send 
entries to R. J. Emerson, secretary, Superior, Wis. 


CHALLENGES 

The Gary (Ind.) Rifle Club desires shoulder-to- 
shoulder gallery rifle and pistol matches with other 
clubs in Northern Indiana and the Chicago region 
and postal matches with clubs of other sections of 
the country. Address L. C. Esmoer, secretary, Gary 
Rifle Club, 1085 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 

The Westboro (Mass.) Rifle and Pistol Club 
wishes S-man team or 10-man team indoor postal 
matches, metallic sights, 50 feet, N. R. A. rules. 
Address A. T. Bowen, secretary. 

The Belle City Rifle Club of Racine, Wis., 
desires postal matches under the following conditions: 
10 shots prone, 10 sitting and 10 free rifle offhand, 
2 sighting shots each position, 50 feet, any sights, 
any .22-caliber rimfire rifle; teams of ten, five high 
to count; scores to be mailed by Saturday of week 
in which match is fired, no exchange of targets; 
N. R. A. rules and targets; each club has privilege of 
scheduling two matches at any date of its choice. 
Address Joseph S. Chemel, executive officer, c/o 
Y. M. C. A., Racine, Wis. 


I. B. O'Meara 


T THE age of 59 years, J. D. O’Meara, 
gunsmith and collector, has passed on. 
Death came suddenly at his home in Lead, 
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S. Dak., where he had served his last 
seven years as chief of the Homestake de- 
tectives and was a former chief of police 
of Lead. 

“Whaler Bill” was a nickname that 
clung to Mr. O’Meara as a hand-down 
from whaling and sealing expeditions 
which he made as a young man. For 
many years firearms provided him his 
hobby. He was an expert gunsmith and 
had a valuable collection of old arms. 


Sheldon I. Kellogg, Ir. 


OL. SHELDON I. KELLOGG, Jr., 

a charter member of the N. R. A., 

died recently at his home in Oakland, 

Calif., where he had lived for many years. 

He was 86 years old and always retained 
his N. R. A. membership. 

Colonel Kellogg won the pistol cham- 
pionship of California in 1893 and at once 
issued a challenge to “all comers.” 
Despite the invited opposition, he suc- 
ceeded in defending his title for many 
years. He was the founder of the Ameri- 
can Rifle Club of Oakland. 

For twenty-five years he was employed 
by Shreve and Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, but for the past twenty years he 
has been on pension. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Lillian D. R. Kellogg, 
and a son, Sheldon R. Kellogg. 


ON USING OTHERS’ GUNS 


BOUT the only thing that keeps a 

man’s gun from being a part of him- 

self is that there are no veins in the gun 

through which blood may flow. A part of 

his soul and heart is in that gun, so respect 

it as though it were his left eye instead of 
his gun. 

It does not hurt a gun to use it—it’s the 
abuse. When using a gun other than 
your own never make any adjustments or 
tamper with it in any way. Most fellows 
with a good gun are what might be called 
gun cranks. By being cranks is the only 
way they happened to have a good gun 
and keep it good—Dr. G. S. SALLEy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Manhattan (Kans.) 
Rifle and Pistol Club. 


CONNECTICUT TAKES TRI-STATE 
COMPETITION 


HE first Tri-State Gallery Match of 
the present indoor season between 
teams representing Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut was held Novem- 
ber 19 on the range of the Middlefield 
(Conn.) Rifle Club, Middlefield, Conn. 
Due to the great interest shown, there 
were two teams present from each state, 
the first teams consisting of ten men, and 
the second teams of five members. The 
course of fire was 10 shots standing and 





10 shots prone at 50 feet, metallic sights, 
for both teams. 

In the ten-man team match, Connecti- 
cut won, scoring 1,826 points. Massa- 
chusetts was second with 1,767 and 
Rhode Island was third with 1,726. Con- 
necticut also won the five-man team 
match with 886 points. Rhode Island 
placed second with 844 and Massachu- 
setts third with 826. 

With fifteen competitors from each 
state and visitors and friends also pres- 
ent, there were about one hundred pres- 
ent during the day. The affair was a 
wonderful success, both socially and as a 
rifle match. Lunch was served to all 
present and after putting aboard plenty 
of ballast the scores seemed to climb 
higher. Among those present were Dr. 
A. A. Merrill, N. R. A. state secretary 
for Massachusetts; F. B. Perry, N. R. A. 
state secretary for Rhode Island, and Ed- 
ward E. Cooke, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Rifle and Revolver Association. 

The highest individual score in the 
match was registered by Eric Johnson, of 
New Haven, who run up 192 points, sec- 
ond highest individual being E. D. Mor- 
rell, of Norwich, Conn., scoring 189 
points. 

The next Tri-State match will be fired 
at the Cranston St. Armory, Providence, 
R. I., on January 7, 1934.—E. E. Cooke. 


STARTING OUT RIGHT 


ARENTS brimming with the rifle en- 

thusiasm don’t waste any time nowa- 
days enrolling their offspring in the 
N. R. A. Junior Division. The member- 
ship applications for Kathryn Marie 
Smith, of Grosse Ile, Mich., and John 
Douglas Webb, Route 1, Clearwater, Fla., 
were sent in by their happy fathers the 
day of the infants’ birth. 

Clarence J. Smith, father of the new 
girl member, writes: 

“T have a new junior member and re- 
quest that his first membership card be 
dated November 15, 1933. Name, Kath- 
ryn Marie Smith; age, born 5.20 a. m., 
November 15. It is my belief that you 
can’t start them too young. This makes 
the family 100 percent.” 

J. B. Webb, father of the second tiny 
member, sent in his son’s application 
eight hours after the little one made his 
bow to the world on November 29. 

“We're starting him off right,’ Mr. 
Douglas writes. “As yet he hasn’t shown 
much interest in firearms but maybe it 
will be different when we find a gun that 
will fit him. At any rate, he’s going to be 
a member of one sort or another from 
now on.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Webb are shooters 
of Camp Perry experience. They spent 
part of their honeymoon competing in the 
1931 National Matches. 
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Official Results—N.R.A. 
Outdoor Matches 


Bulletin No. 1 


FALL INDIVIDUAL DEWAR MATCH 
(62 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots at 
100 yards. Metallic sights. To the winner a gold- 
filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, 
bronze medals. 


1. Harry L. Wilson, Fagg mene: ae 399 
2. G. W. Lewallen, St. Petersburg, Fla....... 398 
3. Chas. G. Hamby, OS 398 
4. B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, N. Y. hed te 
5. Chas. L. Woodworth, Athens, Ohio........ 398 
6. Robt. Provorse, St. Edward, Nebr......... 398 
7. L. A. Pope, Los a Se ee 398 
8. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa...... 398 
9. i; F. Jones, Birch Island, Maine ee 
10. James Van Vorst, Roslyn, N. Y..........- 397 


Bulletin No. 2 
FALL INDIVIDUAL SHORT-RANGE MATCH 
(64 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots at 
100 yards. Any sights. To the winner a gold-filled 
medal; second, a silver medal; third to tenth, bronze 


medals. 
100 50 
yards yards 

1. Chas. G. Hamby, Atlanta, Ga. 400 14X 17X 

2. S. J. Lanning, Sioux City, Iowa. 400 14X 16X 

3. Carl Frank, Rochester, Minn... 400 12X 

4. Capt. W. B. Wilson, Ardmore, 

OR SCRE COENEN TORE ED 399 

5. L. A. Seibert, "Dayton, ‘Ohio. 399 

6. Wm. T. Bryan, Roslyn, Ps 399 

7. B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, 'N. 398 

8. Edward Zorn, Springfield, Mase: 398 

9. Wm. J. Kelly, Southbridge, Mass. 398 

10. G. E. Lindsay, Burke, Va....... 398 


Bulletin No. 3 
FALL SMALL-BORE WIMBLEDON MATCH 
(39 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. Any sights. 
To the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver 
medal; third to seventh, bronze medals 


1. G. E. Lindsay, Burke, Va............ 197-196 
2. Wm. J. Kelley, Southbridge, Mass... 197-195 
3. S. J. Lanning, Sioux City, lowa...... 195 
4. B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, N. Y......... 195 
5. C. C. Harmer, Butler, Pa......... me 195 
6. W. R. Walsh, Union City, N. J... 194 
7. A. R. McLaughlan, Flint, Mich....... 193 
8. H. Sleep, Darlington, Wis........... 193 
9. F. David, Princeton, N. J. bot 193 
10. Capt. W. Wilson, Ardmore, Okla. 193 


Bulletin No. 4 


FALL INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
(AGGREGATE) 


(26 Entries) 


Conditions: The aggregate of the scores made in 
the Fall Individual Short-Range Match and the Fall 
Small-Bore Wimbledon Match will constitute the total 
score for this event. To the winner, a gold-filled 
medal; second, a silver medal; third to seventh, 
bronze medals. 


1. Wm. J. Kelley, Southbridge, Mass. ; . 595 
2. Geo. E. Lindsay, Burke, Va.... 595 
3. B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, N. Y. , 593 
4. C. C. Harmer, Butler, Pa. . §92 
5. Hal. L. Drake, Atlanta, Ga. ° 590 
6. Harold Mattison, Binghamton, N. Y. 589 
7. Harry Sleep, Darlington, Wis......... 588 
8. A. Wade, Boise, Idaho . 588 
9. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J. 587 
10. L. A. Seibert, Dayton, Ohio....... 587 


Bulletin No. 5 


FALL SHORT-RANGE TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH 
(15 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots per man at 50 yards and 20 
shots at 100 yards. Metallic sights. To the winning 
team, two silver medals; two bronze medals to the 
— and third teams. 


te as ly A WU sik cer ciwecces 399 
Harry Wilson, Ardmore, Okla......... 399 
798 

2. Chas. G. Hamby, Atlanta, Ga....... 399 
Harry Paschal, Jr., Atlanta, Ga........ 398 
797 

3. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio. . ; 400 
Robt. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio....... 395 
795 

4. V. A. Moore, Dallas; Tex........... so5 ne 
Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex........ 395 
794 


JANUARY, 


1934 





5. Chas. Woodworth, Athens, Ohio.......... 395 
Claude Westfall, Athens, Ohio........... 398 
793 

6. G. W. Scudder, Binghamton, N. Y........ 397 
R. E. Lobdell, Johnson City, N. Y........ 394 
791 

7. © A, Tpke, Dees, Bh Wis oak ccecacs 391 
B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, N. Y............. 397 
788 

8. John H. Avery, Baldwin, L. J sa Be%.) Oe 
Angus Robb, Roslyn, * 3 See 392 
784 

9. Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, IIl.......... 394 
Paul Poe, Rock Island, Ill............. 390 
784 

10. Geo. J. Morgan, Wakefield, Mass......... 391 
C. G. McCarthy, Lynnfield Center, Mass... 388 
779 


Bulletin No. 6 


FALL TWO-MAN TEAM LONG-RANGE MATCH 
(12 Entries) 
Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. Any sights. To 


the winning team, two silver medals; two bronze 
medals to the second and third teams. 


1. Chas. G. Hamby, Atlanta, Ga............ 197 
Harry Paschal, Jr., Atlanta, Ga........... 198 
395 

2. H. L. Johns, Dayton, Ohio.............. 196 
C. G. Kallensee, Dayton, Ohio........... 191 
387 

3. G. W. Scudder, Binghamton, N. Y........ 196 
R. E. Lobdell, Johnson City, N. Y........ 189 
385 

4. L. A. Seibert, Dayton, Ohio............. 191 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio ae 

P : 384 
5. G. W. Lewallen, St. Petersburg, Fla..... 192 
lr. F. Bridgland, St. Petersburg, Fla....... 91 
383 

6. W. J. Giger, Columbus, Nebr. ......... . 
C. M. Pittman, Columbus, Nebr.......... 190 
383 

7. Meet. L. Beaks, AGanta, Ga... . 25.5... i ae 
Rufus Godwin, Atlanta, Ga.............. 190 
382 

8. G. G. Cooper, Des Moines, Iowa......... 187 
W. O. Boian, Des Moines, Iowa... sade. ee 

" 381 

9. C. A. Kyle. Svracuse. N. Y. Jed 188 
B. G. Dwyer, Syracuse, N. Y. . 193 
: = 

10. Mark Gwilliam, Bloomfield, N. J. ; 191 
Leo A. Gustafson, Katonah, N. Y. . 188 
379 


Bulletin No. 7 


FALL INTERCLUB SHORT-RANGE METALLIC. 
SIGHT MATCH 
(6 Entries) 


Conditions: Teams of five to ten shooters, five high 
wan scores to count. 20 shots per man at 50 yards 
and 20 shots at_100 yards. Metallic sights. To the 
winning team, five bronze medals; five bronze medals 
to the second team. 

1, Federal Reserve Bank Team, Detroit, Mich. 1,982 
2. Braintree Rifle and Pistol Club, So. Brain- 


tree, Mass. 1,967 
3. Rosedale Rifle a _ Pistol Club, Valley 

Stream, L. I.. 1,957 
4. Wilmington Rite oS Pistol Club, Mar- 

shallton. Del. 1,948 


eal 


. Augusta Rifle and Pistol Club, Augusta, 


a. 
6. Dubuque Rifle and Pistol Club, Dubuque, 
Towa ; 1,916 


Bulletin No. 8 


FALL INTERCLUB SHORT-RANGE ANY-SIGHT 
MATCH 
(4 Entries) 

Conditions: Teams of five to ten shooters, five high 
total scores to count. 20 shots per man at 50 yards. 
and 20 shots at 100 yards. Any sights. To the 
winning team, five bronze medals; five bronze medals 
to the second team. 


1,932 


1. Atlanta Rifle Club, Atlanta, Ga. 1,994 
2. The Dayton Rifle and Revolver Club, 

Dayton, Ohio 1,993 
3. Mahoning Rifle and Pistol Club, Youngs- 

town, Ohio 1,973 
4. Cerro Gordo Rifle Club, Inc., Mason City, 

Be ee nies Vite: .. 1,966 


Bulletin No. 9 


FALL INDIVIDUAL RAPID-FIRE MATCH 
(11 Entries) 


Conditions: 10 shots rapid fire kneeling or sitting 
from standing, 200 yards; 10 shots rapid fire prone 
from standing, 300 yards. To the winner, a gold- 
filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to fifth, 
bronze medals. 


1. John C. Crenshaw, Greenville, Ala.......... 95 
2. J. W. Aitken, Overly, > =r 92 
3. Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, IIl............ 92 
4. G. G. Cooper, Des Moines, Iowa........... of 
S, BE A. Jaber, OM; Tes Bee ccc s cwteaess e 90 
6. John O. Oien, Minneapolis, Minn........... 87 
7. ©. 3y. Ginell, Ge, TR OWiec ces esse 81 
2 Se, TS rrr ee 81 


Bulletin No. 10 
FALL INDIVIDUAL 200-YARD MATCH 
(21 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots at 200 yards. To the winner, 
a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
fifth, bronze medals. Service sights. 


1. Marshall F. Mathis, Warren, Pa........... 97 
2. Walter R. Walsh, Union City, N. J........ 94 
3. J. W. Aitken, Overly, N. Dak............. 92 
4. V. B. Hall, Lewisburg, Pa........... eee ae 
es eee SS are 88 
6. C. N. Strait, Canandaigua, ce aR a 88 
7. Emory Hawcock, Monmouth, IIL......... 88 
3 8 eh OS ere 86 
9. G. G. Cooper, Des Moines, Iowa...... 86 
10. G. W. Bradshaw, Pittsfield, Mass.... .. . 86 


Bulletin No. 11 
FALL INDIVIDUAL 1,000-YARD MATCH 
(20 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots at 1,000 yards. To the winner 
a gold-filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
fifth, bronze medals. Any sights. 


1. R. P. Klechner, Reading, Pa............. 100 
2. E. V. Deshayes, Dragon, Utah........... 97 
3. J. M. Hilborn, Bronxville, N. Y.......... 96 
4. G. Wilkinson, Bridgeport, Conn.......... 96 
5. H. E. Stone, Norristown, ~ Rin ates on 95 
6. E. B. Mechling, Scarsdale, N. ¥.......... 93 
7. T. W. Osgood, Pleasantville, N. Y. 92 
8. Capt. F. E. Rasbach, Jamaica, L. ‘. ‘N.Y. 87 
9. G. E. Andrews, Mason Ca SO cc ccnes 87 
10. M. A. Jury, Orange, _ § ae Ske 86 


Bulletin No. 12 
FALL PRONE MATCH, SECTION “A” 
(24 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver 
medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. 


1. Joe Wallace, Youngstown, Ohio.......... 397 
2. Henry F. Dunbar, with, BEG. ...+6s 396 
3. Roger Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio........ 395 
4. Howard H. Wilson, Jr., Hornell, N. Y..... 392 
5. Robt. Hennessey, Napa, Calif............. 390 
6. James W. Foster, Younpeewa, ae 384 
7. Allyn H. Tedmon, Jr., Littleton, Colo..... 377 
8. C. W. Andrews, Waltham, Mass.......... 376 
9. Paul Chappelle, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 375 
10. Thomas Backes, Titusville, N. J.......... 372 


Bulletin No. 13 
FALL PRONE MATCH, SECTION “B” 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots at 50 feet. Metallic sights. 
To the winner, a gold-filled medal; second, a silver 
medal; third to fifth, bronze medals. 


1. F. David, Jr., Princeton, N. J.......... 398 
2. Dick Heist, Youngstown, Ohio........... 397 
3. Tom Chappelle, Cincinnati, Ohio....... 392 
4. Willard Briggs, Des Moines, Iowa...... 390 
5. Vyvyan BoJjton, Stamford, Conn. er 387 
6. Brenton Pearson, Des Moines, Iowa...... 385 
7. Robt. Colligan, Queens Village, N. Y... 385 
8. Gordon Hathaway, Des Moines, Iowa..... 383 
9. Eugene Wyatt, Long Beach, Calif...... 380 
10. Frank Wilmer, Long Beach, Calif...... 373 


Bulletin No. 14 


FALL INDIVIDUAL .22 SLOW-FIRE PISTOL AND 
REVOLVER CHAMPIONSHIP 
(29 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots slow fire, one minute per shot 
at 50 yards. To the winner, a gold-filled medal; sec- 
ond, a silver medal; third to seventh, bronze medals. 
Any .22 pistol or revolver. 


1. Elliott Jones, Greenwich, Conn... a 
2. H. Vreeland, Jr., Washington, D. C....... 186 
3. J. H. Rice, Whitesboro, A ane ee 
4. F. L. Wyman, Se, ee ok. a 
5. M. Baker, Philadelphia, Pa. Sate Ae . 183 
6. J. F. Reel, Independence, Mo. iene 
7. J. H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 181 
8. Wm. H. Emblick, Philadelphia, Pa........ 180 
9. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii....... 179 
10. Mary K. Platt, Baltimore, Md........... 178 

43 
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Bulletin No. 15 


FALL SLOW-FIRE AUTOMATIC PISTOL AND 
REVOLVER MATCH 
(22 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots slow fire, one minute per shot 
at 50 yards. Any automatic pistol or revolver of 
.38 caliber or larger. To the winner, a gold-filled 
—_— second, a silver medal; third to fifth, bronze 
meda 


2. Elie P ham Greenwich, Conn........... 186 
2. urmeister, Milwaukee, Wis........ 184 
3. ; C elands ; = Vassingtee, |e ee 183 
4. t "H. Rice, ‘Whitesboro, N. Y............ 181 
5. Milford Baker, Philadeiphia, ae 180 
SB. We. Ti. Ce, Gi... non cc ccine 177 
7. L. D. Wilkinson, Washington, D. C....... 175 
8. E. L. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich........ 174 
ae A en, eer 174 
10. Arthur G. Frees, Belmor, NN. , RP re 174 


Bulletin No. 16 


FALL TIMED-FIRE PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
MATCH 
(19 Entries) 


Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 20 sec- 
onds per score at 25 yards. Any automatic ‘pistol or 
revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner, a 
‘old-filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to 

fth, bronze medals. 


1, Walter R. Walsh, Union City, N. J....... 196 
2. F. L. Woman, Tamas, Fis... ... 2.6.22... 194 
3. =x Boylboll, Muskegon, Mich Dip x 5e aaa 190 
4. J.P ; oe Las Cruces, N. Mex....... 189 
5. J. H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 189 
6. K. Kautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii.......... 188 
OR Oe SO er 188 
8. P. W. Evans, Chicago, StS: 188 
Me M. H. Tayler, Ontario, Calif... ........... 187 


- 


C. A. Macomic, Chicago, ee ee 186 


Bulletin No. 17 
FALL RAPID-FIRE PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
MATCH 


(14 Entries) 


Conditions: Four scores of five shots each, 10 sec- 
onds per score at 25 yards. Any automatic pistol or 
revolver of .38 caliber or larger. To the winner, a 

old-filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to 
fth, bronze medals. 


3 ol A. W. Plummer, og a ee 192 
pA § Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 189 
3. Walter Weber, Grand Rania. Wiel... 5% 185 
4. Burmeister, Milwaukee, Wis........ 182 
5. a > Macomic, Chicago, Tll............. 181 
6. F. L. Wyman, Tampa, Fla............... 179 
7. Karl Kautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii........ 178 
8. D. Vaughan, Las Cruces, N. Mex......... 175 
ee ee SS eae 165 
10. Chris Boylboll, Muskegon, Mich.......... 164 


Bullctin No. 18 


FALL INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
(28 Entries) 


Conditions: Two scores of five shots each, slow 
fire, one minute per shot at 50 yards. Two scores of 
five shots each, timed fire, 20 seconds per score at 
25 yards. Two scores of five shots each, rapid fire, 
10 seconds per score at 25 yards. Any pistol or re- 
volver .38 caliber or larger. To the winner, a gold- 
filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to seventh, 
bronze medals. 


4. J H. Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 278 
2. iG. Weees, Demon, We J... 0 ccc ceccs 278 
3. Ton OS See ee 276 
4. W. Evans, Chicago, Ill............... 276 
5. L E. Alstot, Mason City, Iowa.......... 273 
6. Chris Boylboll, Muskegon, Mich. ........ 272 
7. ie @ Burmeister, Milwaukee, Wis. 271 
8. Cpl. A. W. Plummer, Catonsville, Md.. 270 
9. E. Jones, Greenwich, Conn............... 270 
ae Se 268 


Bulletin No. 19 


FALL .22 PISTOL AND REVOLVER 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(32 Entries) 


Conditions: 10 shots slow fire, 50 yards; 10 shots 
timed fire, 25 yards; 10 shots rapid fire, 25 yards. 
Rapid and timed fire in strings of 5 shots. An 
.22 rim-fire pistol or revolver. To the winner, a out 
filled medal; second, a silver medal; third to ‘seventh, 
bronze medals. 





1, Walter R. Walsh, Union City, N. J..—... 289 
a. aa = Alstot, Mason City, Iowa.......... 288 
3. N. Adair, Yuma, Ariz................ 284 
4. D. > Thimmesch, Dubuque, Iowa....... 281 
5. K. Krautheim, Honolulu, — See eae 280 
6. J. H. Cataldo. Lyons Falls, N. Y......... 280 
7. J. H. Rice, Whitesboro, N. Y 279 
8. B. Stiner, Larchmont, N. Y. 275 
9. F. L. Wyman, Tampa, Fila.. 274 
10. M. H. Taylor, Ontario, Sa eaee 271 


Fs 


Corrected Bulletin No. 45 
LIFE MEMBERS SMALL-BORE MATCH 


(60 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots for record at 50 yards. 20 
shots for record at 100 yards. Any rifle firing .22 rifle 
cartridge with trigger pu!l not less than 3 pounds, 
barrel length not greater than 30 inches. Metallic 
sights. The Life Members Plaque, gold medal; sec- 
ow : sterling silver medal; third to tenth, bronze 
medals. 








a; We Boi, Batis. PS... win. 5c ccna 399 
2, C. Berg, Lorain, Ohio.... . 398 
3. Roy A. Loder, Erie, Pa... 398 
4. Chas. T. Paugh, Wayne, Mich.. 398 
5. L. mo Pope, Los Angeles, Calif. . 398 
6. G. Cooper, Des Moines, lowa.. 397 
7. W. $ Baxter, Seven Mile, Ohio... . 397 
8. Frank C. Hoppe, Philadelphia, Sao 
9. J. E. Young, Morgantown, W. Va......... 396 
10. F. J. Pauch, Somerville, N. J............. 396 


LEWISBURG CLUB OPERATES 
GALLERY AT THREE FAIRS 


IHE Lewisburg (Pa.) Rifle and Re- 

volver Club successfully conducted a 
shooting gallery at three county fairs in 
the vicinity of Lewisburg the past season. 
The first fair attended with the gallery was 
the Union County, the second, West End, 
and the third, Lycoming County. We 
rented the gallery from the owner who 
was not using it at the time and, although 
considerable work was entailed in dis- 
mounting and re-assembling three weeks 
running, we made some profit from the 
venture. 

On October 15, the club took a team to 
Scranton (86 miles) and shot a shoulder- 
to-shoulder match with the Anthracite 
Rifle and Pistol Club team. We were 
treated royally and after shooting over 
the Dewar course, using any sights, we en- 
joyed a dinner at the Mountain Lake 
grounds of the United Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation. Our team score (10 men) was 
3,907 to Anthracite’s 3,874. Individual 
high scorer for Lewisburg was V. B. Hall, 
490, and for Anthracite, J. M. Shappell, 
396.—V. B. HALL, Secretary. 


VENANGO FIELD DAY 


IFLE matches were a feature of the 

Venango County (Pa.) Rod and Gun 
Club’s Second Annual Field Day with a 
running deer-running bear match espe- 
cially proving of general interest. W. W. 
Mackey was in charge. 

Peter Solle won the deer and bear 
match with a 19 score on the deer and 
25 on the bear for a 44 total. Art Maier 
was second with 42 and W. W. Mackey 
was third with 41. C. H. Berlin, 196 x 
200; George H. Kabler, 195, and W. W. 
Mackey, 195, were the high three in the 
50-yard prone match. In the 25-yard 
standing event, the leaders were Wade 
Bell, 47 x 50; F. M. Sheffer, 44, and 
Peter Solle, 43. 

The club which sponsored the meet, al- 
though only two years old, has a mem- 
bership of 425. 





LEGION TURKEY SHOOT 


HE annual turkey shoot of the Amer- 

ican Legion Post, No. 119, Harvard, 
Mass., was held as usual at the Willard 
range in Still River on November 11. 
Considerable work had been done by the 
committee in charge to get the range in 
good condition for the occasion. There 
were twenty-five riflemen who took part 
in the shoot, which was most efficiently 
handled by the officers in charge: Harold 
Bigelow, executive officer; Clayton Locke, 
finance officer, and Joseph Shaw, range 
officer. 

The rules of the contest were the same 
as usual and again proved to be generally 
popular: offhand at 50 yards, 100-yard 
N. R. A. small-bore targets with 6” bull, 
5 shots for each event, only shots in the 
black counting; bullet hole nearest the 
pencil cross on the back of the target 
(location different on each target) wins 
a turkey in each event; any rifle with 
iron sights. 

In the regular events, in which luck 
plays an important part toward success, 
the following contestants won the tur- 
keys: William Hermann, Bruce Elwell, 
Arthur Bigelow (Stanford Hartley shoot- 
ing), and Regie Bates. In the special 
event of 10 shots for the highest actual 
score, William Hermann, Luther Willard 
and Clayton Locke were tied for first 
place with score of 89. In the shootoff, 
William Hermann won the turkey by only 
1 point over Luther Willard in a splendid 
exhibition of marksmanship. 





CLUB NOTES 


In the Detroit Edison Timed-Fired Pistol Match 
on October 15, Ray Sullivan, Michigan State Police, 
was the winner with a 475 score, followed by A. W. 
Hemming, Detroit Police, 471, and John T. French, 
Detroit Rifle and Revolver Club, 468. 

The Lombard (I11.) Rifle and Pistol Club 
matches on September 10 were well attended in spite 
of threatening weather. In the 50-Yard Individual, 
E. L. Lord, Austin R. C., Chicago, took first place 
with a perfect score of 200. James T. Gallahue, also 
of Austin R. C., placed second with 197, and N. E. 
Price, Lombard, was third with 196. Mr. Lord also 
won the 100-Yard Match with a score of 198, S. A. 
Weller, Westric club, was second with 196, and G. P. 
Asderson, Westric, third, with 193. Mary P. Lord 
won the 50-Yard Re-entry and E. K. Waters, Austin 
R. C., was first in the 100-Yard Re-entry. 

After almost a decade of inactivity, the Arling- 
ton (N. J.) Rifle and Pistol Club has reorganized 
with 32 members. The officers elected are Maj. Othel 
Baxter, president; Judge Leo S. Carney, vice-presi- 
dent; William Coons and William Moock, executive 
officers; Herbert Enstice, secretary; Capt. Malcom 
Gilman, treasurer; William Charples, range captain, 
and William Nicholls, publicity officer. Congressman 
Fred Hartly and Police Chief Philip T. Bell, of’ 
Kearney, have been made honorary members. 

The Detroit Metropolitan Association Match for 
the Col. Payson D. Foster rapid-fire trophy was held 
November 1 and 2 with L. W. Praedel, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, emerging in first place by shooting a 444 
score. Edwin Lewis, of the same organization, had 
a 437 for second place and John French, of the De- 
troit Rifle and Revolver Club, copped third honors 
with 433. Forty-three contended for the trophy. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET. BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 5 


EVERY CARE 18 USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR 


Conducted by F. C. Ness 





TWO INEXPENSIVE HUNTING TRIPS 


PORTSMEN in parts of the country 
outside of the northeastern section 
may be curious about the customary 
methods followed in hunting deer and 
bear here. Most of it is gang hunting as 
conducted by camps. In Pennsylvania 
drives are organized and the watchers 
climb trees for a better view and for added 
safety to themselves and to the drivers. 
On opening day I participated in a 
Bath County deer hunt in northwestern 
Virginia near the West Virginia border. 
This is heavily wooded mountain country, 
the home of deer, turkey and quail, also 
some ruffed grouse and a few bear. Bath 
County is one of the best in the state for 
deer. I rode from Washington more than 
200 miles with Dr. Stacy Noland and Mr. 
Ben Leacock to the valley of the Cow 
Pasture river and then up its tributary, 
Calf Pasture creek. This latter is a trout 
stream of clear spring water, from which 
our drinking water was obtained. Bass 
may be caught in the larger river. 

Our party consisted of nine hunters, 
which meant only four “standers” and 
five “drivers,” an insufficient number for 
any assurance of success. Homer Bause- 
man, the captain or leader of our gang, 
had seven years previous experience in 
hunting deer on this particular mountain, 
called “Brushy Ridge.” 

We brought bedding, guns, knives, flash 
lights, a change of clothes, smokes and 
chocolate bars. The 18 x 24 hunting 
shack, recently constructed of rough lum- 
ber, had twelve bunks built against the 
two end walls and a large wood stove in 
the middle of the single room. This stove 
was kept going constantly. A raw wind 
blew most of the time during the five-day 
season, and on two mornings the tempera- 
ture went down to 15° and 12° above 
zero. 


1934 


JANUARY, 


In my bunk I spread a thick sponge 
rubber pad with an American Pad Boy 
Scout bed on top, followed by two wool 
quilts and two blankets, and I slept very 
comfortably, though none too warm, even 
in heavy full length underwear. On the 
drive I wore a sweater under my Buck- 
skein shirt, and a heavy hunting coat over 
that, both left open. On the stand I 
buttoned up the neck of the shirt and the 
hunting coat and also added a blouse or 
jacket, which proved to be a satisfactory 
scheme for the alternate standing and 
driving, which is the program. Both stand- 
ing and driving my hands were kept warm 
in fur-lined gloves and my feet remained 
dry and comfortable in woolen socks, old 
street shoes and four-buckle overshoes. 
The duration of a stand or drive was from 
1%4 to 2 hours. Stands were taken on 
the ground where a fairly open view could 
be obtained through the woods along the 
edge of the ridge. The line of drivers 
was spread across the ridge, the men be- 
ing spaced 50 to 100 yards apart. 

On the drive the favorite arm was the 
12-gauge shotgun loaded with buckshot. 
I carried the M54 Winchester in .250 Sav- 
age caliber on the drive, as well as on the 
stand. Dr. Noland used a .22 High Power 
Savage and Homer Bauseman carried a 
.30-30 Winchester. The other rifles were: 
two Krags, a .30 Remington, a .303 Sav- 
age, a .25-35 Winchester and a .25-20 
Winchester. 

We ate our breakfast and dinner at the 
home of Guy Hill. We were up at 4 a. m. 
and at the table by 5 o’clock. At 6 o’clock, 
or soon after, the first relay of “standers” 
would “pile into” one of the cars for a 3- 
mile ride along the side of the mountain 
to the vicinity of their stations. There 
were groups of “native” and “city” hunt- 
ers at intervals along this mountain road 
who took advantage of our efforts and 


killed several deer which we drove from 
Brushy Ridge. 

On the first drive, started after 8 o’clock 
on the opening day, we saw several rabbits 
and three does. Very few grouse were 
seen during the week. On the stand a 
grey fox, hawks and owls and a number 
of squirrels were seen. On the third day 
several snap shots at bucks were had by 
our drivers. Most of us got at least one 
shot during the week. More hunters than 
game were seen. Each drive passed hunt- 
ers who were not members of our party. 

On the third drive of opening day a 
pretty 10-point buck came over the ridge 
about 125 yards from my stand. As I 
raised my rifle he stopped and posed broad- 
side in a clump of tall grass and weeds. I 
could not distinguish head from tail and 
was forced to hold on the middle of his 
faintly outlined body. I used the new 
Peters 100-grain hollow point cartridge. 
At the crack of my gun he vanished from 
view. When I reached him he was quite 
dead. He was fat but rather small for a 
10-point head. As I learned later this 
buck had been shot with buckshot on the 
other side of the ridge. On the third day 
Ben Leacock got in three shots at a buck 
but did not connect. On the fourth day, 
and after I had already left camp for 
home, an augmented drive was organized, 
and our gang bagged two bucks. 

We quit hunting for the day about 3 
p. m. and then washed up for a big 5 
o'clock dinner prepared by Mrs. Hall. Our 
permits to hunt on Brushy Ridge cost 
$5.00 each and our two meals at Hall’s 
cost $1.50 per day. My fare back to 
Washington from the flag station, Goshen, 
was $6.63 plus berth. The day I left, 
Willard Smith took me over the inter- 
vening mountain (3000 feet altitude) to 
Warm Spring, where we enjoyed the luxury 
of a swim in its warm sulphur water. The 
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mountain views and valley scenes there 
are no less than grand, spelled with a 
capital “G.” 

As soon as I returned E. H. Hoffman 
was ready for our bear hunting trip to 
Dismal Swamp in the diametrically op- 
posite corner of the state. We drove 
through Fredericksburg, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, and Suffolk. Our destination was 
Arbuckle’s Landing, three miles from the 
North Carolina border. We followed the 
Deep Creek road along the canal, to the 
Lake Drummond Service Station, where we 
waited for our guide. His address is Sam 
Perry, c/o N. Powell, Hickory, Virginia. 

We unloaded our guns and bedding on 
the canal dock and left our car in a private 
garage half a mile up the road. Sam Perry 
proved to be a young man, with unruly, 
uncrowned black hair, very picturesque in 
rolled boots and lambskin vest, with a stag 
handled .41 Colt S. A. and cartridge belt 
strapped about his trim waist. Marvin 
Howell, his associate, accompanied him. 
We found plenty room for our duffle be- 
neath the deck of Sam’s boat. The 3-mile 
trip to Lake Drummond was made through 
the narrow Feeder Ditch by the aid of 
flash lights. Midway we had to haul the 
boat over the bank and around the gov- 
ernment lock which regulates the canal 
level. We crossed Lake Drummond to a 
cabin built on stilts and having a board 
walk leading to shore from the kitchen. 
Steps in front led from the water to the 
wide front porch. 

We found the cabin occupied by a party 
of bear hunters from Washington and a 
group of native deer hunters. There were 
four double beds in the two side rooms, 
so some had to bed down on the floor of 
the main room. We had plenty of bedding 
and slept very comfortably during our 
four nights stay. 

Sam proved to be a good cook and we 
had plenty of good eats. We brought in 
two jute sacks full of groceries and pre- 
sumed the other hunters did too. Camp 
food is likely to be largely greasy, fried 
food so we brought in apples, prunes, apri- 
cots and also two large heads of cabbage 
for a stew. We had oatmeal, eggs and 
flapjacks every morning with tomato 
juice or stewed fruit for a starter. After 
two bucks were bagged by our camp we 
had a meal of deer heart and liver. Hot 
biscuits or corn bread was the rule for 
supper. 

Lake Drummond is a shallow body of 
water about five miles broad in any direc- 
tion. It is surrounded by a heavy growth 
of gum and cypress timber. The under 
growth is very dense a mile back from 
the lake and in most places right-down to 
the water’s edge. In “the Lights” it is too 
dense for travel, being impenetrable ex- 
cept by going prone and crawling along 
bear trails. A compass and flash light are 
very necessary in this territory. The go- 
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ing is complicated by thorny briars and 
rope-like vines which continually and per- 
sistently retard progress. It is now further 
complicated by the fallen trees crashed by 
the hurricane which raised havoc along 
the Atlantic coast earlier this year. Be- 
cause this storm depleted the customary 
supply of gum berries, the bears have been 
forced to seek food outside their usual 
haunts and most kills have been made 
along the outer edges of the swamp bor- 
dering on semi-cultivated farm areas. 

All the land I saw was perfectly flat, 
and the only water courses were artificial 
ditches or canals. Half a dozen old sluice 
ditches cut through the swamp into the 
lake. Jerico Ditch led straight back from 
the cabin and the bear stands were strung 
along this ditch at 150-yard intervals. 
Stands are taken in trees 15 to 20 feet 
above the ground. 

There is no driving except with hounds. 
One day while we were on bear stands 
along Washington Ditch two packs of 
hounds drove a pair of bucks into the 
lake less than a quarter mile away, but 
the underbrush was too dense to permit 
a view. One of these bucks was bagged 
from the cabin and the other from a boat 
a half mile along the shore, both within 
the same 10-minute period. The bom- 
bardment was exciting. About two dozen 
shots were fired. 

A bear uses his keen sense of smell to 
good advantage. He can hear better than 
he can see. He is careless about placing 
his paws and makes plenty of noise to 
warn an alert hunter of his approach. 
Many that are killed are shot between 
the eyes or at juncture of breast and 
shoulder as they look up in the tree to 
locate the source of that annoying human 
odor. I had a Huet 6 x 36 mm. Unitex 
and found the monocular a great aid in 
seeing through the brush. With it I could 
see a hundred yards in several directions 
and was glad I had a .30-’06 rifle. I used 
the Remington Model 30-S and E. H. had 
his remodeled M1917 Sporter, restocked 
by himself. There was a Pacific M1917 
in the party, a .30-30, a couple of Krag 
carbines, a .30 Remington M14, a .45-90 
Winchester and a couple of .401 Win- 
chester Self Loading rifles. Most of the 
natives used single barrel shotguns and 
buckshot. 

One advantage of the single-bore shot- 
gun is its light weight and smooth outline 
for unimpeded travel in the brush. The 
Savage, Winchester, and Marlin lever-ac- 
tion carbines are superior to the bolt ac- 
tion in the dense growth. Sam Perry uses 
a .401 Winchester and swears by it for 
moderate ranges. Joe Gambel used a .30 
Remington slide action because he finds 
it a handy arm in the brush. He killed a 
large bear with it out of this camp last 
year. The bolt action is extremely un- 
handy in this peculiar undergrowth. Even 


the Krag carbine is unhandy here. The 
best bolt action for this type of cover is 
the 18-inch Mannlicher Schoenauer with 
its flat bolt handle. My own preference 
would be the Super .38 Colt pistol with 
Remington Hi-Speed loads. The only 
place the modern .30-’06 Sporter is supe- 
rior is along the shore or in a boat because 
long-range shooting is sometimes obtained 
at the edge of the woods. This is the 
only place a scope sight would not be an 
unprofitable encumbrance in this terri- 
tory. 

Nearly every one was armed with a 
heavy caliber handgun. E. H. and I had 
our U. S. Army S & W revolvers in .45 
A. C. P. caliber loaded with Remington 
(lead bullet) Auto Rim cartridges. We 
made a 6-hour trip into the most dense 
growth, where many times our only pos- 
sible progress was along a bear trail on 
our bellies. Both hands had to be free 
and any rifle, even on a sling, would have 
been quite impractical. As it was, vines 
and brambles caught on our pistol holsters 
until they had to be shielded beneath a 
coat or jacket. We followed Jerico Ditch 
for four hours and struck eastward into 
“the Lights” for two hours more. We 
started back at dusk. E. H. smashed his 
compass climbing a tree and I broke my 
flashlight climbing another. Our only 
guide was the fast fading glow in the 
Western sky which we followed for an 
hour until we reached the ditch. The 
moon came out and we followed the direc- 
tion of the ditch for five hours to the 
lake. Before we reached camp we were 
pretty badly scratched about the face and 
even through our gloves and breeches. 

Any good hunter has a _ reasonable 
chance of bagging a bear by finding a 
fresh trail at the edge of “the Lights” 
and then waiting silently until the bear 
comes out from his sleep or returns from 
his foray. This may be at any hour and 
the patient wait may extend over night 
and well into the next day. There is, of 
course, always a chance that a bear may 
be encountered anywhere in the vicinity 
of the camp, but that is a long chance. 

The roads are fine, as concrete pavement 
may be followed up to the boat dock. 
Broad, smooth pavement perfectly flat and 
straight makes excellent time possible. 
Through Portsmouth on our return trip 
the speedometer totaled 250 miles. The 
trip down registered 240 miles. The trip 
is not expensive figured from Washington. 
Ten dollars per week and three dollars 
worth of groceries per man plus five dol- 
lars for gas and oil per car will cover it. 
Garage storage space is not over 50 cents 
per day. We had an excellent time of it, 
although disappointed about the duck 
shooting. There is little duck food on 
Lake Drummond, which is merely a rest- 
ing place for waterfowl. There are squir- 
rels along the shore. Unique pistol prac- 
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tice on the lake is possible, shooting from 
the cabin porch. We checked the zero of 
our rifles on the water. E. H. and I each 
had a Hi-Standard autoloading pistol with 
us and got some very interesting long- 
range practice on the lake. There are 
plenty of raccoon and opossum for those 
who favor that sport, although the local 
trapper’s steel traps may possibly em- 
barrass the dogs somewhat. We saw only 
one small flock of quail on the edge of 
Lake Drummond, and no upland game 
other than grey squirrels. 

The weather was fairly warm and my 
feet kept dry in one pair of woolen socks 
inside of 12-inch moccasin boots. I wore 
Bria-Shaps over my O. D. woolen breeches. 
A stiff visor or brim on the headgear helps 
to shunt twigs and thorns away from the 
eyes. One member of our party suffered 
a pretty sore eye on account of lacking 
this needed protection. The drinking water 
from the sluggish ditches is stained a cof- 
fee brown from the cypress leaves and 
juniper roots. It is said to have been ana- 
lyzed and found safe, but it is advisable to 
have the positive protection of an inocu- 
lation against typhoid. 





CELLAR OR ATTIC PRACTICE 


URING the winter months there is a 

possibility of regular practice right 
at home with a steel backstop rigged up 
in the basement or in a storeroom up- 
stairs. A section of '%-inch mild steel 
sloped toward the shooter will safely 
direct .22 Short Kant Splash or Krumble 
Ball or other makes of “bust-up” bullets 
and BB Caps or Conical Ball bullets into 
a sand-box on the floor. A reduced small 
bore target in front of it and an electric 
bulb before the target and a shield be- 
tween the light and the shooter complete 
the outfit. 

Herman Seibert merely suspended a log 
to stop his .38 Special and .22-caliber bul- 
lets. The easiest and best way out is to 
use the X-Ring Bullet Trap with its posi- 
tive stop for all small bore bullets, in- 
cluding their inevitable lead splatter to 
the side when a simple plate stop is used. 
This X-Ring outfit includes a convenient 
target clip and two lights (top and bottom 
for even illumination) all guarded from 
wild shots. The Junior Trap costs about 
$14.00. With it set up you merely switch 
on the lights and begin shooting in the 
house any time of day or night, week or 
month. 

By using BB Caps in revolver or pistol 
the noise, powder fumes, penetration and 
expense are all cut to the very minimum. 
In the small bore rifle the .22 Short is 
easier to load and makes very little noise 
in the longer barrel of the shoulder arm. 
This ammunition is inexpensive, and when 
one of the Spatter-Proof type of bullets 
is used the danger to room furnishings or 
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from ricochets is nil, even less than with 
BB Caps. 

Because of the official N. R. A. 25-ft. 
Standard American Pistol Target, I prefer 
to do my home-practice with the pistol or 
revolver. It is also easier to find space 
for a 25-ft. pistol range than for a 50-ft. 
rifle range. I find this one of the most 
difficult pistol targets and a real test of 
marksmanship skill when BB Caps are 
used. It happens I have used almost ex- 
clusively thus far Western Cartridge Com- 
pany and Federal Cartridge Company BB 
Caps. Both have copper-plated bullets so 
rolled as to form a wadcutter band which 
cuts a maximum-sized scoring hole having 
clean-cut edges. Both are accurate and I 
can discern no difference in the average 
results. 

On the difficult 25-ft. target I consider 
a score of 80 very good. We have scored 
as high as 91 with the H. & R. Single 
Action Sportsman, and the other night I 
got a score of 89 on one target with BB 
Caps in the 10-inch Model 1891 S. & W. 
pistol with relined barrel. Using the Tay 
Adapter in the M1917 S. & W. revolver 
the best group with BB Caps measured 
1% inches. In the .38 Special S. & W. 
target revolver with 4 mm. cartridges in 
the Davis Adapter the best offhand 10- 
shot group measured 1 15/16 inches. In 
the 41-inch Colt Woodsman with special 
heavy (4 lb.) rapid-fire trigger pull I tried 
one string of 10-shots with BB Caps get- 
ting a 1%-inch group that scored 82. In 
the Hi-Standard Model B pistol with full- 
length barrel the only 10-shot group fired 
with BB Caps measured 1% inches. I 
use .22 Shorts exclusively in the Iver John- 
son Sealed Eight revolver and my last 
10-shot offhand group measured 134 
inches. 

I find there is no essential relationship 
between small groups and good scores. 
The group must not only be well centered, 
but the best part of the normal group (ex- 
clusive of wild “fliers”) must be well 
centered to score as much as 80. In the 
tabulation below you will note that the 
largest group scored 80, while one of the 
smallest groups, equally well centered, 
scored only 73. The most recent results 
with BB Caps, firing offhand at 25 ft. on 
the 25-ft. target were as follows: 


10-Inch .22 Target Pistol 


Group: 
1-1/8 1-3/8 1-3/8 1-9/16 1.0 1-1/2 1-1/4 
Score: 
84 82 83 81 89 76 70 








6-Inch .22 Target Revolver 


Group: 
1-11/16 1-7/8 2-1/8 1-9/16 1-11/16 1-9/16 1-7/16 
Score: 

76 75 80 73 80 72 82 


Persistent use of Short cartridges will 
erode the forward part of long chambers 
to the extent of causing extraction diffi- 
culties when the normal cartridge is later 
used in the same chamber. To cause this 
condition would probably require the firing 
of at least 1,000 high velocity .22 Shorts, 
2,000 BB Caps, or 5,000 .22 Shorts with 
lubricated lead bullets. 





DOPE ON REMINGTON HI-SPEED 
CARTRIDGES FOR .35-BORE 
HANDGUNS 


HAVE received some interesting dope 
on the Super .38 Hi-Speed cartridge 
from Mr. W. E. Witsil, Ballistic Engineer 
of the Remington Arms Company. That 
this ammunition is accurate is indicated 
by the machine rest tests, the firing being 
done in the special heavy test barrel and 
uninfluenced by the human error in grip- 
ping and aiming as prevails in regular 
shooting with the standard Colt pistol. 
The true copies of the 50-yard groups 
show 100% of fifty shots in a 3.7-inch 
circle. Four of the 10-shot groups are all 
in a 234-inch circle and two strings are 
all in a 2-inch circle at 50 yards. At 20 
yards all 50 shots are in a 34-inch circle. 
The .45 A. C. P. fired in comparison 
landed 100% in a 1-inch circle at 20 
yards and in a 234-inch circle at 50 yards. 
The ballistics at 100 yards of this car- 
tridge and of the other modern Remington 
Hi-Speed loads for .38-caliber handguns 
are given below: 

38 Super Auto (M. C., 130-grain improved, 
m. v. 1,300 f.-s.) remaining velocity, 1,066 f.-s.; 
remaining energy, 327 ft.-lbs.; mid-range trajectory 
(height above aim at 50 yards) 3.2 inches. 

9 M/M Luger (M. C., 124-grain, m. v. 1,210 f.-s.) 
remaining velocity, 1,025 f.-s.; remaining energy, 
290 ft.-lbs.; mid-range trajectory, 3.6 inches. 

38-44 §. & W. Special (Lead, 158 grains, m. Vv. 
1,100 f.-s.) remaining velocity, 967 f.-s.; remain- 


ing energy, 327 ft.-Ibs.; mid-range trajectory, 4.2 
inches. 


The figures for the .38 Colt Special Hi- 
Speed are identical, because the identical 
load and bullet is used. The regular .38 
Colt Special conical bullet is flat nosed, 
but in these Hi-Speed loads the bullet is 
round nose as in the .38-44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial and in the regular .38 Special loads. 
To get the bullet drop at 100 yards multi- 
ply any of the mid-range trajectory figures 
given above by four times. To get the 
expected, or probable, grouping in regular 
shooting with the Super .38 Colt pistol 
multiply the machine rest groups by four. 
One hundred yards may be considered the 
practical range limit for any of the above 
loads because of the likelihood of missing 
the target or merely wounding large game 
at distances beyond 75 yards. 








Questions and Answers 


VERY week thousands of letters are received at 
a4N. R. A. headquarters and are routed to the 
eight different Departments. When a letter must be 
relayed for reply to several departments in turn, it is 
subject to delays and interoffice traffic is increased. 
the other hand, when letters are confined to a 
separate N. R. A. function they can go directly to 
the proper department for final reply and, obviously, 
the office is relieved of unnecessary congestion, likeli- 
hood of loss is lessened and prompt service to the 
member is made possible. 
All questions relating to guns, ammunition, shoot- 
ing, shooting equipment and accessories should be con- 
ed to separate letters addressed to the Dope Bag. 
When it is desired to include Dope Bag questions in 
general N. R. A. correspondence, such questions in- 
tended for this department should be written on sepa- 
rate paper, marked for the Dope Bag and have the 
member's name and address LEGIBLY PRINTED 
on same. 


ON GUN CLEANING 


I WOULD appreciate any help you may 

give on the subject of cleaning barrels. 
It has been my practice in the past to clean 
the bore with Hoppe’s No. 9 followed by a 
coating of Nyoil. This appeared to work 
very well removing not only the powder resi- 
due, but also the metal fouling. 

Something I read, can’t recall where, made 
me change to ammonia, Winchester’s Crystal 
cleaner, followed by oil. Recently a friend 
who has had considerably more experience 
than I, advised me not to use the ammonia 
as it had a tendency to darken the bore and 
wasn’t so good for nickel fouling either, just 
good for the copper alloy jackets. 

Now I still believe Hoppe’s is O.K. but 
I don’t wish to ruin a good rifle by being 
stubborn, especially as Captain Crossman in 
his “Book of the Springfield” condemns the 
oil cleaners. I would appreciate any dope 
you can give me. I am using 1918 service 
loads at present. Will Chloroil remove nickel 
fouling? Incidentally, my friend, who is 
using 1929 service loads gilding metal jackets, 
uses soapy water to remove fouling, dries 
and oils the bore.and claims to have no trou- 
ble from metal fouling or rust —ES. 


Answer: I would refer you to the enclosed 
form letter on metallic fouling. 

I do not know of anything which will re- 
move lumpy metallic fouling from cupro 
nickel bullets, outside of ammonia doping. 
Ammonia swabbing solution is all right for 
the light copper wash left by modern bullet 
jackets. One of the International Teams, 
when Chloroil first came out, used this ex- 
clusively and had no trouble with metallic 
fouling, but they used gilding metal bullets. 
The only danger in the metallic wash left in 
the bore by modern bullets is that an elec- 
trolytic action may take place between the 
copper and steel to corrode the bore. This 
will not take place if air is excluded, and I 
believe that Rust-Veto or Anti-Rust Oil will 
guarantee the exclusion of salt air moisture. 
See the memorandum No. 15. 


HORNET BARRELS AND GUN 
PRESERVATIVES 


“PLEASE advise me which in your judg- 
ment would be the better barrel for con- 
version to .22 Hornet caliber, the .22-caliber 
M-1 Springfield or the .22-caliber Winchester 
§2. I have a Borchardt action that has been 
fitted with a 22-inch Winchester 52 barrel, 
which I find too short, and it is my inten- 
tion to equip it with a new barrel at least 
24 inches long. 

I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion of gun oils and greases that has 
been going on in THe RIrreMan, and in this 
connection I should like to inquire what, if 


anything, is wrong with Stazon and Stazon 
Preservative. I have twenty-odd guns and 
their outsides are spotless, being kept so by 
the above products. I keep a ten-inch square 
of buckskin saturated with Stazon Preserva- 
tive and oil, and with it rub off my gun after 
using it, and as a consequence am never 
bothered with rust in this humid climate. 
With such preservatives readily available, I 
do not see the necessity for any other 
mixtures.—H.E.D. 


Answer: The M1 Springfield barrel is one 
of the best bets for the Hornet cartridge in 
a bolt action rifle like the M1, the 1903, the 
1917, and the Krag. However, in a single 
shot action with two-piece stock a heavier 
barrel is better. The heavy barrel for the 
M52 Winchester would serve your purpose, 
but the W. R. A. people make a still better 
one which they call the heavy “Hornet 
Blank” barrel. This is rifled but uncham- 
bered. I believe you could get it up to 30- 
inch length. Apparently, it is made for cus- 
tom rifle builders and the gunsmith trade. 
It will cost you between $20.00 and $30.00, 
I believe. This Winchester “Hornet Blank” 
barrel is also most excellent for small-bore 
match shooting when fitted to a suitable 
action and properly chambered for the .22 
Long Rifle rim fire cartridge. 

I am glad to get your report on a satis- 
factory experience with Stazon products for 
gun cleaning. Until the Conversion Products 
Company went out of business several years 
ago I was perfectly satisfied with Chloroil 
as a safe and effective water cleaner and with 
heavy Stazon oil and grease as a bore pre- 
servative against after corrosion. I would like 
to see some firm take up the manufacture of 
Chloroil. I am given to understand it can be 
still obtained through some private maker in 
Baltimore who does not care to be advertised. 

Solvent X bids fair as a good substitute for 
Chloroil. On my recent hunting trip to 
Dismal Swamp I risked my guns by depend- 
ing entirely on Solvent X as a preservative, 
although I had a dependable protective 
preparation along with me, in the form of 
Riel & Fuller’s Anti-Rust Oil. The shot- 
guns, rifles, revolvers and pistols were all sub- 
jected to damp air on the lake for four days. 
However, Solvent X protected their surfaces. 
I fired corrosive Service ammunition in the 
30-06 Remington 30-S on this trip and 
cleaned and preserved the bore with Solvent 
X. Ten days after cleaning in camp I wiped 
out the bore and found it in perfect shape. 

On my trip into Bath County I protected 
my M54 Winchester with a surface coating 
of Anti-Rust Oil. It snowed during the trip 
and then became warm during the last of 
the week. Two hunters borrowed and used 
my gun after I left camp. Two weeks after 
applying Anti-Rust Oil and after all the sub- 
sequent handling the gun was returned and 
examination showed that original single 
coating of Anti-Rust Oil was still effectively 
protecting the metal surface. It is the best 
preparation I have tried on display guns, 
which are subject to promiscuous handling. 


ANOTHER CLEANING EXPERIENCE 


HAVE read with much interest your edi- 

torial in the December RIFLEMAN on 
cleaners and preservatives. 

I have been using Hoppe’s No. 9 to clean 
my guns and then coated them with “cup” 
oil, which is a medium light oil put out by 
the Standard Oil Co. of N. J. This oil 
has so far kept the barrels in perfect con- 
dition for several weeks at a time, and I 
thought you might be able to use this in- 





formation to experiment with at some time or 
other —M.B.K. 


Answer: Thank you for your letter. I 
shall be glad to publish your experience in 
the Dope Bag Department of THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 


GUN-CLEANING DOPE FROM BURN- 
SIDE LABORATORY 


Metal Fouling 


Mest of the metal that may be deposited 
in the bore is from the projectiles. 
Lead bullets will leave a lead residue while 
cupro nickel or copper jacketed bullets will 
leave deposits of copper and nickel. The lead 
residue has no serious action on the bore of 
the gun but does interfere with the accuracy 
of subsequently fired projectiles. When in 
small amounts, leading can be cleaned out by 
warming the barrel with a few shots and then 
working a brass brush briskly through the 
bore. If the leading is very pronounced it 
can be removed with regular “Blue Oint- 
ment” such as can be obtained in any drug 
store. The bore of the barrel is coated with 
the ointment and then scrubbed vigorously. 
For very serious cases the barrel may be 
removed from the rifle, plugged up and one 
end filled with mercury which will eventually 
amalgamate with the lead. 

Fouling caused by copper or nickel should 
be removed as both of these metals have a 
tendency to form an electrolytic couple which 
corrodes the steel barrel. This type of foul- 
ing forms in lumps which cannot be re- 
moved by brushing but have to be dissolved 
by a standard metal fouling solution. The 
solution is made as follows: 


Ammonium persulphate: 

1 ounce or 2 medium heaping tsp. 
Ammonium carbonate: 

200 grains. 
Ammonia: 

28%—6 ounces of 3g of a pint or 12 tsp. 
Water: 

4 ounces—or % pint or 8 tsp. 


The persulphate and the carbonate should 
be powdered together then dissolved in water, 
after which the ammonia may be added. 
The whole should be mixed thoroughly and 
allowed to stand at least one hour before 
using. The solution should be kept in a 
strong bottle, tightly corked. It cannot be 
used more than twice. A _ used solution 
should not be used with unused solution but 
bottled separately. The solution, when mixed, 
will not keep more than 30 days. Great 
care should be used in mixing and using 
this solution to prevent any injury to the 
rifle. As a further precaution this ammonia 
solution should not be used in a warm barrel. 

It might be well to mention here that a 
highly polished steel surface will not rust 
as easily as a rough surface. Likewise a 
pitted barrel fouls much more rapidly than 
one which is smooth. Pits are merely en- 
larged rust spots and every effort should be 
made to prevent their formation, for they 
not only effect the accuracy of the arm but 
make it more difficult to clean. 

The same care should be taken of the 
chambers of rifles. If they are neglected and 
become roughened the rapidity of fire is de- 
layed and occasionally the shells will stick 
instead of being properly ejected. 

Rifles should always be cleaned from the 
breech to avoid any possible injury at the 
muzzle. The 6” from the muzzle backward 
toward the breech have the greatest effect on 
the accuracy of a weapon and particular care 
should be taken not to injure the exposed 
rifling at the muzzle. 
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Powders containing incorporated tin usu- 
ally coat the barrel to some extent; how- 
ever, tin does not have any electrolytic ac- 
tion on the steel and is regarded as protective. 

There are probably traces of steel from 
the barrel and traces of brass from the car- 
tridge case but these would be of such minute 
quantities that it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to detect them and there is no doubt 
that the greatest percentage of these two 
metals is carried out the bore. 


Powder Residue 


The older types of powders which con- 
tained barium and potassium nitrates no 
doubt left a slight salt residue in the form 
of barium and potassium carbonate, both of 
which are soluble in water. The newer types 
of powders contain no objectionable residue. 

Of course, it is understood that powders 
which leave partially unburned grains in the 
bore would prove troublesome. That is the 
reason that quick powders are designed for 
low velocity light loads and the slower pow- 
ders for the high velocity loads. 


Primer Residue 


The principal ingredients which are used as 
bases for making primers are potassium chlo- 
rate, mercury fulminate and lead styphnate. 
The first-mentioned composition decomposes 
into potassium chloride which is corrosive 
but can be easily removed by swabbing the 
bore with water. Mercury fulminate has a 
disadvantage in that it causes the brass cases 
to crack and renders them unfit for reloading 
purposes. Lead styphnate primers leave no 
objectionable residue and are noncorrosive. 


Care of the Firearm 


The following procedure is recommended 
for protecting the bore of a firearm. 

First it is recommended that the rifle be 
swabbed with a dry cloth to remove the 
visible residue. Some shooters prefer also 
to clean the bore vigorously with a brass 
brush. 

Next the bore should be cleaned with water, 
preferably warm but cold water will do, by 
some means that avoids getting the water into 
the action. Some sportsmen use a small funnel 
with an off-set neck which permits them to 
insert the neck of the funnel into the cham- 
ber without taking the gun apart. 

Then, the bore should be dried and ex- 
amined carefully for lead fouling or patches 
of metal. If either of these are found, the 
treatment described above should be used. 

If the gun is to be fired again within a 
few days, the bore only needs a slight amount 
of a light oil, such as spindle oil, which is 
applied by means of a swab. However, if the 
gun is to be put away for any length of time 
it should be well greased. The proper grease 
for such treatment should be made of a mix- 
ture of an animal grease and a mineral grease. 
When used alone the animal grease has a 
tendency to become gummy. The mineral 
greases alone do not adhere very well to steel 
surfaces. One highly recommended gun grease 
is made by mixing one part white vaseline 
with two parts of Lanolin. Lanolin is a 
fatty grease obtained from the wool of sheep. 
—WaLtace H. Coxe. 


SHORT SHELLS AND BORE WEAR 


f WOULD appreciate your opinion as to 
the effect on the chambers of .22-caliber 
L. R. target rifles and pistols of using .22 
Shorts or BB Caps. Will you also kindly tell 
me whether it is now considered preferable 
to clean such arms from the muzzle or from 
the breech—aA.A.B. 
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Answer: Using high velocity rim fire am- 
munition with dry plated bullets there is 
enough erosion to affect the accuracy in 
10,000 rounds. With lead bullets greased 
ammunition, like ordinary Kleanbore, there 
would be less erosion with 10 times that 
amount of ammunition. In between these 
extremes would come high speed lubricated 
ammunition. The greatest erosion is, of 
course, just forward of the cartridge, so that 
the effect on the chamber from the use of 
Short shells would be greater than that on 
the barrel itself. With high speed .22 Shorts 
or dry bullet BB Caps you would probably 
note the effect of erosion in the forward 
part of the chamber and throat in 2,000 or 
3,000 shots or less, and under 10,000 shots 
when greased lead bullets in .22 Shorts or 
BB Caps are used. 

The ideal way of cleaning would be from 
the breech end with a rod guide or from the 
muzzle with a muzzle guard. When a rod 
guide or muzzle guard is used there would 
be no choice in the two methods. The muzzle 
is not easily damaged and when it has been 
damaged to the extent of effecting accuracy, 
it can be cut off and refinished much easier 
than cutting off and rechambering and re- 
fitting the barrel breech. Using a proper 
fitting patch and cleaning rod, together with 
care in its manipulation, is more important 
than the selection of the point of entrance 
into the bore of the patch. Because of the 
enlarged bore which constitutes the chamber, 
there is less likelihood of damaging the barrel 
when cleaning from the breech, because the 
patch starts easily when introduced into the 
chamber and is more likely to be introduced 
in line with the axis of the bore at this point 
than at the muzzle where it is unsupported 
until it has been introduced inside the bore. 


ON DRILLING HARD RECEIVERS 


AN you tell me how to “get under the 
skin” of a Springfield receiver bridge? I 
want to drill and tap for a receiver peep 
sight and no machinist here can “touch” this 
metal with anything they have. I know they 
are drilled and tapped. How is it done ?— 
C.W.G. 


Answer: You probably have a Springfield 
action of the old type before the modern heat 
treatment was adopted, and those old re- 
ceivers are case hardened into a glass hard 
surface. Sometimes the case hardening is 
not deep, and you can crack through it with 
a center punch to start your drill. When 
the hardening has gone nearly through the 
metal this will not suffice, and it will be 
necessary to spot anneal by covering the 
bridge with asbestos. Through a small open- 
ing, or hole, at the desired point use a hot 
torch with a pointed flame of the proper size 
to anneal the spot you wish to drill. 





ANOTHER METHOD 


DO not know whether the following 

wrinkle is original with me or not, but at 
any rate it may be of use to some who in 
these hard times do their own gunsmithing: 

Recently I had occasion to mount a Red- 
field 100s micrometer sight on a Springfield 
rifle which was not drilled and tapped for 
same. As I did not like to ruin the finish 
of the receiver by holding it on an emery 
wheel to remove the case hardening, nor to 
buy a two-pound soldering iron to hold 
against the receiver and anneal the metal for 
drilling, to say nothing of the trouble in- 
volved, I looked about for some tool which 
would go through the case hardening at the 


points desired with no drawing of temper 
nor spoiling of appearance. 

I found that the S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co. (offices in most large cities) make a 
“long shank carborundum point number 31” 
which is the answer to the problem. This 
is a carborundum stone of cylindrical shape, 
and may be used in the chuck of an ordi- 
nary hand drill. The stone should be wrap- 
ped with hard paper around its cylindrical 
face, so that only the end surface is bare, the 
paper being glued down at the free end so 
that it will not unwind. 

Clamp the fixed base of the micrometer 
sight firmly in place on the receiver, and, 
using this as a template, grind with the 
dental point using only enough pressure to 
keep the point in contact with the place to 
be ground, as these points break up if much 
pressure is employed. The paper wrapping 
will protect the screw holes in the fixed base 
from being ground, and will serve to make 
the point fit the hole as closely as desired, 
thus avoiding slipping. Those who have ac- 
cess to a dental engine will be fortunate as 
the grinding may be done rapidly and with- 
out effort. However, about five minutes ner 
hole sufficed to penetrate the case hardening, 
using an ordinary “hurdy gurdy” hand «!':il. 

Probably other dental manufacturing con- 
cerns make similar carborundum points, and 
this is no advertisement for the S. S. White 
Co., as I have no interest in them whatever. 
It merely happens that their number 31 fell 
into my hands. These points sell at 20 cents 
each, or 6 for $1.00. If care is exercised, one 
will suffice for many holes—Norman C. 
BATES. 


ON SHOTGUNS 


AM often asked the difference between 

the long- and the short-barrel shotgun for 
patterns and killing power at various ranges. 
Can you give me a table of ballistics for dif- 
ferent length barrels for the 12-gauge shot- 
gun? What is the standard bore of the 12 
and also the choke? What is the advantage 
of the straight stock for trap shooting?— 
ASF. 


Answer: The standard length of a 12-gauge 
shotgun barrel for maximum efficiency 1s 
30” and very little velocity is gained by in- 
creasing the length beyond this. At 36 
length the velocity actually begins to fall 
off on account of the increased friction and 
lack of acceleration. The standard bore 
diameter of the 12-gauge is .729”. The aver- 
age loss in velocity for each inch of barrel 
cut off from the 30” length is 10 f.-s. Thus 
the instrumental velocity of the 26” barrel 
would be lowered 40 f.-s. below standard. 
The standard (.685” to .705”) choke is the 
full choke to shoot into a 30” circle, at 40: 
yards, at least 70% of the shot charge. The 
choke also effects the velocity, as a modified 
choke gives 10 f.-s. lower velocity than a full 
choke. 

Shooters are coming more and more to 
use fairly long and straight stocks as these 
improve control, give lower recoil, promote a 
steadier swing and greater accuracy. When 
a shotgun is thrown to the shoulder in the 
presence of flushed game the cheek does not 
always come to the same spot on the comb, 
and if there is excessive drop, the position is 
lower as it approaches the butt where the 
greatest drop is. With a straight stock the 
difference in drop between comb shoulder 
and heel is, of course, less pronounced. Even 
in Skeet shooting the most successful shoot- 
ers are using shotguns with not over 2” 
heel drop, and in full 14” length. 
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POLY CHOKE AND CUTTS COMPEN. 
SATOR 


I HAVE two model 12 Winchester repeat- 
ing shotguns; one in 16 and the other in 
12 gauge and both with full choke. Neither 
one gives a desirable pattern at ranges be- 
tween ten and thirty yards. 

I would appreciate your comment and com- 
parison as well as recommendations on the 
following: 


1. Cutts Compensator. 
2. Poly Choke. 
3. Improved Cylinder barrel—G.C.C. 


Answer: I have never used the Poly Choke 
but I have excellent reports on it, and con- 
sider it entirely practical. The only trouble it 
has given some shooters is its effect on the 
zero, causing the gun to shoot too low. This 
can be easily corrected, I believe, by springing 
or bending the muzzle upward slightly when 
the device is attached, and, like the Lyman 
Compensator, you should be able to get it to 
shoot exactly where you want the patterns to 
land. I had my Cutts Compensator fitted to 
shoot most of the pattern above the point of 
aim at 35 yards, because I expected to use it 
on rising birds. 

The Poly Choke provides a convenient 
means for controlling the degree of choke by 
means of a graduated sleeve or collar. In this 
respect it is more convenient than the Cutts 
Compensator, which requires a substitution of 
the various choke tubes screwed in at the 
muzzle by means of a wrench. The wrench 
and six choke tubes are furnished with the 
Compensator in a convenient wooden box. 
There are seven of these tubes which run .675, 
680, .690, .705, .725, .740 and a Spreader tube. 
This range, of course, will provide any muzzle 
restriction required for any scatter gun pur- 
pose. Since the Compensator control is in 
steps and that of the Poly Choke is relatively 
continuous, the latter offers a finer control for 
its 7 degrees of choke. 

The other difference is that the Poly Choke 
requires cutting off 4 inches of the barrel and 
the Cutts Compensator 6 inches of the barrel 
to compensate for their respective weights in 
preserving the original balance of the arm. 
Choke control is an incidental feature of the 
Cutts Compensator which was designed for 
stabilizing the muzzle against jumping from 
recoil so that the following shots could be 
aimed quickly and without this handicap. 
Also the sudden release of the powder gases 
immediately behind the choke cuts down the 
muzzle blast which has a beneficial effect on 
the density and uniformity and even distribu- 
tion of the pattern and which also greatly 
modifies secondary recoil, or that which is 
caused by muzzle blast. The Poly Choke, of 
course, gives none of these advantages. 

The Poly Choke or Cutts Compensator 
should be fitted at the maker’s factory. The 
Cutts Compensator is obtainable from the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
Conn., and the Poly Choke is obtainable from 
the Poly Choke Company, Hartford, Conn. 

For evenly distributed patterns at short 
range I find the Cutts Spreader Tube more 
effective than the .740 inch tube. The Spreader 
Tube should place the pattern in a 30-inch 
circle at 20 yards, which I believe is what you 
want, providing you get even distribution of 
the pellets in that area at that range. 

The Winchester factory could also re-bore 
or replace the barrels to give you their special 
Skeet Choke which will assure of a very uni- 
form performance from shot to shot, as well 
as the pellet distribution at short range which 
you are seeking. This special choke will make 
the gun useful for Skeet or close flushed birds 


but impractical for other shooting. The choke 
control of the two muzzle devices will make 
it an all around gun. 


WANTS SCOPE FOR .25 ROBERTS 


I AM thinking of buying a_ .25-caliber 
Roberts rifle from Griffin & Howe and 
would like to have your opinion as to the 
best type of telescope sight to be used on 
this gun for long-range shooting (300 to 
400 yards). Are there any particular draw- 
backs to the side mounting of telescope as 
put on by Griffin & Howe? 

I know that there are many angles to be 
considered in the choice of different makes 
and mountings of telescope sights, so to 
avoid a lot of discussion on your part, I 
will be willing to use your judgment as to 
make and mounting which you would choose 
if you were buying a gun for the purpose 
I have in mind. Any criticism of this gun 
would be appreciated, either constructive or 
otherwise —R.A.B. 


Answer: I have no criticism to make of 
your choice of the .25-caliber Roberts’ Grif- 
fin & Howe rifle for long-range shooting. 
For distances over 200 yards I would recom- 
mend the 8X Fecker with 1%” objective 
lens in Fecker target mountings and a me- 
dium, fine cross-hair reticule, or a fine flat- 
top post reticule covering not more than 2 
inches per 100 yards. This should be mounted 
on the barrel with the bases at least 7.2 inches 
apart, center to center. 

If you want to use this outfit also at 
ranges under 200 yards on small game, I 
would recommend the Fecker 6X with 34” 
objective lens so that it could be focused 
at 100 yards and then used between 25 yards 
and 175 yards without change of focus. It 
would then be at its best between 50 yards 
and 150 yards. This would not be practical 
with the more powerful scope suggested for 
long-range work above. 

In anticipation of another purpose, I would 
say that if you want to use this outfit on all 
game, including moving game, and need a 
wide field for the purpose, especially at the 
shorter ranges, I would suggest one of the 
hunting scopes in low position. The choice 
would be determined by the type of action 
used. 

If it is the Springfield, Mauser, or Win- 
chester action, I would recommend the 4X 
Noske field scope with 6” eye relief mounted 
forward of the bolt handle safety and re- 
ceiver sight and attached on the left side of 
the receiver. In this case I would recommend 
a flat-top aiming-post covering between 2 
and 3 inches at 100 yards. 

If it is the Model 1917 or the Remington 
bolt action, I would recommend a wide field 
centrally-placed scope sight like the B. & M. 
Hunter in the B. & M. Hunter mounts with 
the rear block on the receiver bridge for 
exclusive use of the telescope sight. The 
recommendations for the reticule are the 
same as for the Noske. Another larger and 
heavier outfit for exclusive use on such a 
rifle is the Zeiss Zielvier 4X or the Hensoldt 
Dialytan 4X fitted in the same manner on 
the bridge but using the mount made by 
the Redfield Gun Sight Corporation, 3315 
Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. For reticule in 
the Hensoldt Dialytan 4X scope I would sug- 
gest three or four transverse bars joined in 
the middle by fine cross-hairs. When the 
background is such that the fine cross-hairs 
cannot be seen, or if the shot is a quick one, 
so there is no time to use them, the trans- 
verse bars would form a rough aperture for 
quick and accurate aim. 


Another practical sight for exclusive use 
on the latter type of action with a block on 
the bridge would be the 3X Marksman scope 
made by Belding & Mull and the B. & M. TH 
mounts with DC type adjusting screws. This 
is really a target mounting of such rugged 
construction that it is entirely practical for 
any hunting purpose. It is larger and heavier 
than the B. & M. Hunter, but is adjustable in 
“click” detents and % minute of angle units. 


AN OPINION ON DOUBLE RIFLES 


ERSONALLY, I should not be interested 

in a double-barrel rifle for our Pennsyl- 
vania deer hunting, even if it were an over 
and under double rifle, because I do not 
believe that the difference in time between 
the first and second shot would make up 
for the clumsiness of a double-barrel rifle in 
handling and carrying, and I believe that tne 
first shot with a double-barrel rifle would 
be slower than the first shot with a bolt- 
action rifle, because the single-barrel rifle 
would be quicker and handier than a double- 
barrel rifle. Then, too, the interval between 
the time that a deer jumps and the time one 
throws up his gun and gets his first shot is 
by far longer than the time between the first 
and second shots, and I should hesitate very 
much to give up the advantage of additional 
shots after the second one for the possible 
fraction of a second which might be saved 
between the first and second shots. 

My guess is that a deer would not travel 
over six or eight feet further by the time 
the bolt-action rifleman was ready for his 
second shot than it would have traveled by 
the time the double-barrel rifleman was ready 
for his second shot, figuring that a deer 
travels about twenty miles an hour or thirty 
feet a second in the brush, and maybe this 
is putting it pretty high, I don’t know. 
Another objection that I would have to the 
double-barrel rifle would be the inaccuracy at 
distances beyond a hundred yards in com- 
parison with the accuracy of the Springfield 
bolt. One occasionally gets shots across a 
ravine at distances considerably greater than 
100 yards, and for that sort of shooting the 
double-barrel rifle would be poor—Donatp 
S. Hopkins. 


LOADING .31 CAP-AND-BALL 
REVOLVER 


I HAVE an old Cap and Ball Colt revolver, 

.31 caliber, which is in practically new 
condition, and I am satisfied it is capable 
of being used safely. I am anxious to ob- 
tain information as to powder charge and 
wadding, bullet’s size, and primer number. 
Is it necessary to use greased shot? (I under- 
stand No. O buckshot is the proper size.) 
Any information you can give me will be 
appreciated —G.D.P. 


Answer: One thing which will be neces- 
sary in loading a Cap and Ball revolver 
will be to use fine black powder or King’s 
Semi-smokeless powder to get ignition. In 
either kind use FFFg size. In using any 
short conical bullet or a round ball you must 
use a size to fit the cylinder snugly, regard- 
less of barrel diameter. In round ball this 
will either be the No. 0 Eastern Buck Shot 
or No. 00 Eastern Buck Shot. The charge 
with the round ball weighing around 50 
grains would be 4.0 grains weight black 
powder, and up to 12 grains weight with 
the short conical bullet weighing from 80 
to 100 grains. I believe the 80-grain conical 
bullet with 8 grains fine black powder would 
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be best. 
come familiar with the diameter of your 
cylinder opening that you select one of the 
light .32-caliber bullets to fit from the Ideal 
line as illustrated in the Ideal Hand Book. 
You can obtain Colt pistol caps, black powder 


I would suggest that after you be- 


and Buck Shot, from Belding & Mull, 
Philipsburg, Pa. A greased wad can be 
used over the powder, or you can run lubri- 
cant around the ball after it is seated flush 
with the cylinder mouth. The Ideal bullets, 
of course, are grooved for the lubricant. 


RELOADING FOR THE MODEL 1917 
REVOLVER 


HEN F. C. Ness’ article on “The .45 

Auto Rim” appeared in the January, ’33, 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, I was 
much impressed with the description of the 
load using the B. & M. No. 454260 bullet. I 
had been considering the purchase of a large- 
caliber revolver and loading tools, and wanted 
a combination that would combine maximum 
shocking power and low reloading cost. It 
happened that I had loading tools for the 
45 A. C. P., a large quantity of brass and 
plenty of D. C. M. primers. Therefore I 
decided to load the automatic rimless case 
in place of the auto-rim shell, using the clips 
designed for the 1917 revolver. Personally 
I do not consider these clips inconvenient to 
carry, and they facilitate rapid loading. 

A No. 454260 mold was ordered from Beld- 
ing & Mull, and a new commercial Smith & 
Wesson Model 1917 revolver, fitted with the 
Smith & Wesson grip adapter, was purchased. 
As this revolver was to be used outdoors, 
often in poor light and against dark back- 
grounds, a gold bead was specially fitted to 
the front sight, the height of the sight being 
left as issued. 

Various powder charges were experimented 
with, but the load finally settled on for gen- 
eral use consists of 4 grains of No. 5 du Pont 
in the A. C. P. case. The bullet, cast from 
cable sheathing hardened with tin (20 to 1), 
is seated to normal depth and is not crimped; 
these cartridges will function in the revolver 
without the clips, which they will not do if 
crimped. This load is pleasant to shoot, 
very accurate and powerful. At 20 yards it 
groups a bit high, and at 50 yards somewhat 
low, but the shooter soon learns to compen- 
sate for this. Shooting at moderately long 
distances, the “slap” of the blunt-nosed slug 
comes back distinctly to the shooter. As a 
man-stopper this load should be most ef- 
fective. 

It would be hard to find a less expensive 
handgun load for the average reloader, who 
has access to a supply of .45 A. C. P. cases 
and bullet metal. Using only 4 grains of No. 
5 powder, and with D. C. M. primers at 
$1.35 per 1,000, one can do a lot of shoot- 
ing with little expense. This combination of 
inexpensive components, moderate recoil, ac- 
curacy and high shocking power has proved 
most satisfactory for my requirements.— 
A. O. Borven. 





CALIBER CHOICE AND RIFLE 
WEIGHTING 


HICH is the best field revolver for small 
game shooting: the .32-20, or the .38 
Special ? 

Can I secure from the D. C. M., and at 
what price the Service leather holster and 
web belt for my Colt Model 1917 revolver? 
If not where can I buy same? 

I have a new Winchester Model 60-A target 
rifle and like it fine, but when I use it in the 
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offhand position I can’t hold it steady enough 
—it’s too light. I would like to make it 
heavier, say about 7 pounds, by adding lead 
in the forearm and in the butt stock, but 
don’t know if this is practical. Would it be 
better to use lead air rifle shot and seal them 
tight with sealing wax? 

How can I tell when I have the piece prop- 
erly balanced ?—J.H. 


Answer: I have always preferred the .32-20 
revolver to the .38 Special revolver for field 
work, because of the conical pointed standard 
bullets in the .38 Special. Now, however, I 
believe I would prefer the .38 Special because 
of the Peters 158 grain full charge wadcutter 
bullet, which would be more effective than 
the .32-20 and slightly more accurate. In the 
heavier .38 Special revolvers you could, of 
course, also use the 38-44 S. & W. and 38 
Colt Special high speed cartridges, but these 
are not as accurate as the loads recommended 
above. 

I have just obtained the following quota- 
tions from the D. C. M. 

Holster for revolver $1.43, plus packing. 

Pistol belt $1.37, plus packing. 2 

Magazine pocket for ammunition 0.51, plus 
packing. 

You could prepare a cavity in the forestock 
so that it would not touch the barrel, and 
load it with fine bird shot mixed with grease 
or pour in melted lead. Then do the same 
beneath the buttplate to get a balance point 
from 4 inches to 6 inches forward of the 
trigger. 


THE M1917 REAR SIGHT IS 
PRACTICAL 


WOULD like a little information in re- 

gards to the Model 1917, Enfield rifle. I 
have just purchased a new one from the 
D. C. M. and was wondering if a person 
could not use the rifle as it is without taking 
the sights off. I have remodeled the stock 
by adding a better pistol grip and building 
up the comb. The wings on the front sight 
were cut off and a brass bead brazed on the 
blade. The rear wings on rear sight were cut 
off and the parts re-blued. I notice this 
rifle is sighted in for 200 yards. Would this 
be O.K. for hunting out in California or 
the West. Do you think this rear sight satis- 
factory for a practical hunting rifle, or is the 
aperture too coarse? I have remodeled two 
other Enfields for my friends but the barrels 
were cut to 24 inches and Pacific ramp and 
receiver sights were used. I was thinking the 
rear sight on the 1917 should be a pretty 
fair hunting sight as is—H.L.B. 


Answer: I think you will find the large 
aperture near the eye, as it is on the military 
M1917 rifles, to be of particular advantage 
in fast, accurate shooting, as is necessary at 
times in the game fields. Using sporting am- 
munition in the .30-’06, it is advisable to 
zero the rifle at 200 yards, so that the center 
of the group will land on the point of aim 
at that distance. If you can do this with 
your military sights, as you have remodeled 
them, I think you will have an excellent 
combination for game shooting. I would say 
that as far as practical results are concerned, 
that you are as well equipped as anyone with 
the finest metallic sights on this model of rifle. 





LOADS FOR THE .44 CAP-AND-BALL 


ECENTLY I have added to my good- 
sized collection of guns and antiques two 
cap and ball Colts in the .44 Army caliber, 
both in excellent shape. I would like to get a 


few pointers on loading these old “horse- 
pistols” as I have been asked to put on a small 
exhibition with them at our local club this 
fall. As my time has been devoted to modern 
arms, my knowledge of loading these old 
Colts is quite nil—H.H.M. 


Answer: Loading the old .44 Cap and 
Ball revolvers, which were really a large .45 
caliber, you can use the standard Ideal 170- 
gr. bullet No. 450225 made for these re- 
volvers. The correct charge is 20 grains 
weight FFg black powder. You could also 
buy lead balls from Belding & Mull, Philips- 
burg, Pa., together with percussion caps, black 
powder and wad cutters for making wads. 
To do this give them the diameter of your 
chamber bore, which is the determining point 
and not the barrel. They can then furnish 
the nearest size ball and if it is too small you 
could use a patch of linen around the ball, and 
this patch would also be greased to act as the 
lubricant. When the naked ball fits snugly 
the lubricant is run around its edge after 
seating it in the chamber over the powder. A 
cardboard wad is used between the ball and 
the powder. With the conical Ideal bullet 
the lubricant is carried in regular grooves and 
it can be seated directly over the powder 
without a wad. With the round ball you 
could use lighter loads of FFFg black powder, 
if you prefer, and a charge of 12 grains weight 
of this finer granulation would probably work 
with either bullet. 


MAXIMUM VELOCITY IS AT THE 
MUZZLE 


ILL you please inform me at which point 

the bullet has the greatest velocity, at 
the muzzle or fifty yards away, with a .30-’06 
rifle ?>—W.J.A. 


Answer: In the .30-’06 rifle, even with 
an extremely short barrel, there is very little 
acceleration from the powder gases against 
the base of the bullet after it emerges at 
the muzzle, and in any case this does not 
extend forward of the muzzle more than an 
inch or so. From this point on there is a con- 
stant loss in velocity caused by the air re- 
sistance built up against the progress of the 
bullet. Therefore, the velocity would be con- 
siderably lower at 50 feet from the muzzle 
and still lower at 50 yards from the muzzle. 


AMMUNITION FOR MILITARY .38 
D. A. COLT 


§ HAVE acquired a .38 caliber double-action 
colt revolver, U. S. Army 1901 Model. I 
would appreciate your advice as to what am- 
munition was intended to be used in this 
arm and what factory loads can be used in it 
safely. As you probably know it does not 
chamber Colt or S. & W. “shorts,” but I have 
some “longs” that work well in it—H.D.W. 


Answer: Your 38 caliber D. A. Colt Re- 
volver is adapted for the .38 Long Colt car- 
tridge. You can also use the .38 Special mid- 
range wadcutter loads in it. Many of these 
revolvers have a pretty large groove diameter, 
and are not particularly accurate, which 
makes them practical only for short range. 
A mold for an outside lubricated .38 caliber 
revolver bullet can be obtained from the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, for such re- 
volvers having a large groove diameter. You 
can measure the groove diameter by pushing 
a soft lead slug through the barrel and miking 
it. The Ideal hollow-base bullet No. 35870, 
cast 1-30 or very soft, should also prove satis- 
factory. 
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THE IDEAL INDOOR 
COMBINATION 


arp Orriciw. 


25 Fr. STANDARD AMERICAN PISTOL TARGET 


\ Match, Nanonu Run Assocunos 
ess 
Se aterm DC 
25 FT. PISTOL TARGET 
(Price, $3.50 per 1000) 


Competiter 


This new 25 ft. standard pistol target | 


brings all year shooting as close to you as 
your basement. Reduced from the 20 yd. 
Standard American pistol target, this “baby 
size” card was designed to give the same 
“scoreability” with the .22 pistol at 25 feet. 
As a companion to the popular X-Ring bul- 


let trap, it makes basement shooting really 
worth while. Another worth while companion | 


is the new B & L Draw Tube Spotting Scope 
about which you have heard so many favor- 
able comments. Add to these any one of 


the good .22 target pistols or revolvers now | 
available and you have an ideal indoor com- | 


bination. Such an outfit will mean hours 
of happy recreation for yourself, your family 
and your friends. 


(i 





B. & L. DRAW-TUBE SCOPE 
(Member’s price, $27, postpaid) 


Popular Official Targets 


25 ft. Official pistol target (tag).... $3.50 per M 
50 ft. or 20 yd. Official pistol target (tag) $5.00 per M 
25 yd. or 50 yd. Official pistol target 


(paper) ; $20.00 per M 

50 ft. or 75 ft. single bull rifle target 
(paper)....... : $1.75 per M 

SO ft. or 75 ft. Official 5 bull rifle 
target (tag)........ sesseeesess. 95.00 per M 

50 yd. Official single bull rifle target 
paper) .. $6.00 per M 
50 yd. Official 2 bull rifle target (paper) $8.00 per M 
100 yd. Official rifle target (paper).... $10.00 per M 





» 


X-RING BULLET TRAP 
(Member’s price, Junior Model Trap 
Complete, $23.00 f.o.b. Peoria, Ill.) 


N. R. A. Service Co., Ine. 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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N Tue American Rirteman for December, 

page 25, Mr. N. H. Roberts said “. . . when 
Griffin & Howe advertised ‘woodchuck accuracy 
at 400 yards’ with rifles of this caliber, they were 
very conservative, and could truthfully have 
stated that such rifles are sufficiently accurate to 
kill woodchucks at 600 yards...” He based 
that statement on thorough tests at 600 yards with 
a Griffin & Howe .25 Roberts. 

We guarantee that our G. & H. .25 Roberts 
Rifle will give woodchuck accuracy at 400 yards 
| when equipped by us with a suitable telescope 
sight and our G. & H. double-lever quick detach- 
able mounting and shot under favorable weather 
conditions by an expert rifleman. 











Griffin & Howe Guaranteed “ ¥ 
25 Roberts Woodchuck Rifle 








scope sight 


Zeiss Zeilklein 
with G. & H. double-lever 


@. d. mounting. 


Either Mauser or Springfield action—the latter 
obtained through your N. R. A. membership. 
Ammunition furnished or directions for hand load- 
ing. Factory loads expected daily, so popular is 
this rifle becoming. Besides a remarkable wood- 
chuck, marmot, coyote, or turkey rifle, by select- 
ing a maximum load you have as well a highly 
efhcient deer rifle. Write us now for prices. 

For special information on telescope sights and 
mountings, ask for our pamphlet and give name, 
model, and caliber of your rifle. Write us for 
prices on any high-grade repair work, rebarreling, 
alterations, restocking, ornamenting. We do the 
best work on all firearms. Used-gun catalog free. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., makers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th Street, New York City 





B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOLS 


Nationally known and used by individuals and organizations of shooters who demand uniform super- 


accurate loads. 


Ease and simplicity of operation make rapid assembly of special game and 


standard loads or the many highly desirable reduced and mid-range loads absolutely 


practical. 


Hand-loaded cartridges are more accurate than ordinary ammunition 


and cost but a fraction as much. 


1,000 modern loads. 
B & M stock all supplies used by the reloader. 
Steel Cleaning Rods, etc., mailed upon request. 


BELDING & MULL 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 


U. $. Army Prismatic 
Rifle Sight and Ob- 
server's Scope 


“‘Warner & Swasey 


50 Complete with Rifle 
$7 Mounting; Leather 


Case. Army Krag Rifles, .30/40; Army Leather Gun 
Slings, new, 50c or $5 doz.; used, 25c ea. or $2.50 doz. 





Rifle Parts, Camping Equipment, Army & Navy Surplus | 


Goods. 
Send 10c for NEW, complete, big 1933 catalog 
(refunded on purchase of $1) 
Globe Sales & Mfg. Co., R-636, Broadway, New York 


Up-to-date tables and data of interest to all shooters. c 
Circulars on Reloading Tools, Bullet Moulds, Stainless 








The new B & M Hand- 


book contains 120 pages of 

clear, concise and complete 
information on hand-loading MOD- 
ERN ammunition. It is a catalogue 
of B & M equipment, shooters’ acces- 
sories and components. Lists nearly 
Send 25c for your copy. 


830 Osceola Road 
Philipsburg, Pa. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


I wish to announce that the National Rifle Associa- 
tion has appointed us distributors for N. R. A. 
targets. We are in a position to ship out orders day 
I also handle a complete line of shooters 


received. 
accessories. Write to me for any information that 
you might desire on shooting equipment. 
WESTERN SHOOTERS’ SUPPLY 
Box 103, Sparta, Wisconsin 








REVOLVER RECOIL AND IMPACT 


HAVE tried in vain to convince some of 
my friends, who are not members of the 





N. R. A., that a revolver does not jump until 
the bullet is well on its way. I have shown 
them pictures of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
but no gain. 

How far out would the bullet be before 





the gun begins to tilt? What makes the gun 
jump ?—W.E.V.H. 


Answer: The revolver tilts backwards and 
the muzzle rises during discharge because the 
shooter’s hand is below the center line of 
the bore and the thrust of recoil comes some- 
what above the supporting point. The 
higher the recoil velocity, or the heavier the 
recoil energy, the more pronounced is this 
movement of the barrel. Because high -veloc- 
ity shortens barrel time the effect on the point 
of impact is more pronounced from heavier 
bullets than from higher velocities. 

For this reason your conclusions are not 
entirely correct, as you will note that a re- 
volver bore points about 16” below the point 
of aim at 20 yards, and the movement of 
the barrel brings the bullet up to the line of 
aim, which obviously could not happen after 
the bullet has departed. 


This, however, is a very short movement, 
too swift to be discernible. The noticeable 
tilt, or jump, of the weapon and the appre- 
ciable recoil occur after the bullet has left 
the muzzle. 


WANTS A .403” BULLET 


OULD you suggest a suitable modern bul- 

let for a groove diameter of .403 inch, or 
would it be advisable to work over a mold 
for one of the .38-55 target bullets to .407 
inch, which should drop a bullet about .405 
inch ?—J.L.W. 


Answer: Relative to the bullet for the 
403” groove diameter, Belding & Mull make 
a 185-gr. .38-40-caliber bullet of this diam- 
eter. There is also an Ideal line of bullets 
available through the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration, from the 96-gr. ball to the 330-gr. 
bullet for the .40-72 Winchester. Perhaps the 
newest bullet in this line is the 250-gr., round- 
nose bullet, No. 410426, designed for the .401 
Winchester. Those for other .40-caliber rifles 
run from 200 to 260 grains. By writing to 
the Lyman people you could find which are 
cast large enough for the sized diameter you 
have in mind, as these .40-caliber bullets are 
designed to be used fully .403” diameter. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The Arms Chest is an open market trading 
post where manufacturers, distributors, purveyors 
of professional services, and our own readers may 
cry their wares to fellow sportsmen at a modest 
cost. Returns are uniformly excellent—scores of ad- 
vertisers have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Exchange 
are accepted from members only, for their in- 
dividual and personal transactions exclusively, at 
7¢ per word INCLUDING NAME AND AD- 
DRESS, minimum charge $1.00. All dealers’ ad- 





THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 
For N. R. A. Members only, for their in- 


dividual and personal transactions. This section 
provides a quick, inexpensive means for disposing 
of guns and accessories no longer needed, or for the 
purchase of more suitable similar items. We ur- 
gently request that a full description be given of 
every article offered, and its condition, for transac- 
tions of this sort must be based entirely on good 
faith and mutual satisfaction. Deliberate mis- 
representation will of course result in immediate 
expulsion from N. R. A. membership. 


o—""—"—""“8 
FOR SALE 





STEVENS Tip-Up Rifle, 38-55, peep rear, fine 
with Ideal tool and mold, loaded and empty shells; 
$15. Marlin 22 auto fine, $10. Krag Maple stock, 
Pacific rear, excellent barrel 24-inch $15. Double 
hammer gun, nearly new, 12 gauge $9.00. Ford 
Rundell, Greenville, N. Y. 1-34 

N.M. SPRINGFIELD #1266355 perfect, sling and 
sight covers $35; Fecker 8 x 34-inch cross-hair reti- 
cule, metal caps extra post reticule, no blocks $35; 
B&M powder measure $5; Ideal $1 sizer and lubri- 
cator, repaired good order .311 die $7. Dr. P. M. 
Ireland, 1719 Lake Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 1-34 








FINE WINCHESTER 32-40 S.S. 30-inch $2 bar- 
rel, casehardened action, Schuetzen buttplate, Wind- 
gauge front, Vernier rear peep, fancy, pistol grip 
cheekpiece, stock and forearm checkered, inlays in 
tips $25. Karl Schulda, 3409 W. 56th, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1-34 





52 SPEEDLOCK perfect in out, sling, rod $36; 
110V DC to same 60 cycle AC Westinghouse con- 
verter, used only 18 hours, perfect condition, radio 
size $20. M.O. Stamp. J. W. Sutton, Albany, 
Texas. 1-34 

SAVAGE .250 99G, new RS Ramp barrel, Lyman 
30'3, folding leaf, gold bead. Perfect condition $30; 
Savage .32 Automatic $8; No trades. Hill, Box 27, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1-34 











PERFECT TAIT-MAUSER 30-06 heavy barrel 
$75. Fine old violin, Cremona $65. W. H. Oakey, 
Hertford, N. Car. 1-34 





WINCHESTER 45-70, featherweight $15; 32.20 
$13; Savage 23-A $12; Krag 22-inch $8; Krag Ban- 


dloliers $1.00; WANT—Bolt Actions, .270; 25-35; 
25 Remington; 250-300, 22 High-power. Cash or 
trade. M. A. Cooper, Rome, Ga. 1-34 


300 30-06 CARTRIDGES in bandoliers, nice clean 
and accurate, price $5 for lot. J. Davis, Box 87, 
Media, Penna. 1-34 





KRAG full length .3085” perfect bore, Lyman $48, 
extra stock, outside good $16; Fecker 3X Small-Game 
scope, slightly used, perfect order, narrow flat post, 
plain Fecker mounts, $24. Lyman $48-T for Win- 
chester 52, perfect $7.50. B&M 2454210 mould, per- 
fect $2.75. All F.O.B. W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, Ill 


1-34 | Court, Louisville, Ky. 
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vertisements are grouped under The Trading 
Post, the rate for which is 9¢ per word INCLUD- 
ING NAME AND ADDRESS, minimum charge 
$1.50. Groups of letters and figures are com- 
puted as one word. No box number or blind 
ads accepted. All advertisements must be ac- 
companied by cash or they will be disregarded. 
Final closing date is the 10th of the preceding 
month. Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to illegible 
writing. 


REMINGTON Model 10, 12 gauge, 30-inch full, 
pad, good $15; Winchester lever 10 gauge, $9; Krag 
carbine very good inside rough outside $6; Make 
offer on Henry rifle. Colts Woodsman $15. Winches- 
ter Model 92 25-20 $10; Satisfaction or refund. R. G. 
Loos, Grafton, N. Dak. 1-34 


BEAUTIFUL Pair Longhorn Steer Horns, polished, 
mounted. Fifty-one inch spread $75. Paul Hughes, 
Liberty, Ind. 1-34 








REMINGTON 17, 20 gauge, factory fitted 26-inch 
modified 28-inch full barrels, case, excellent $35; Win- 
chester $20 single .410, good $8; S&W Straight line. 
case; Colt .45 Automatic; Reising .22. All perfect 
oy each. Raymond Dull, 201 Fifth, LaGrange, 





COLT 45 Automatic, factory condition inside and 
outside, fired once. With Hardy Shoulder holster $25. 
Wm. Winston, Rome, Ga. 





IMPORTED 35X and 70X telescope with case and 
tripod, at $27.50; 32 Winchester take-down half- 
magazine, octagon barrel, worth $44, at $22.50; 
Smith & Wesson 32 cal. 6-inch barrel, blued, fine at 





1-34 | 


1-34 | 


SACRIFICE Brand New 3X Noske telescope, per- 
fect, never used, internal windage and elevation by 
half minute micrometer adjustments, finest rifle tele- 
scope in world, cost over $50; sell $35. Fully guaran- 
teed. C. Erskine Gray, Oakland Airport Inn, Oak- 
land, Calif. 1-34 





ACE good $25; Colt .32 automatic, fair 80 car- 
tridges $9.50; P.P.S. .38 fair $12. Howard Blake- 
more, Marine City, Mich. 1-34 





WOODSMAN long barrel hi-speed $21; Remington 
31-A twelve gauge $35; both factory condition. Guy 
L. Thomas, % J. Q. Dickinson & Co., Malden, W. Va. 

1-34 


S&W .44 Special Triplelock 6%4-inch barrel, good 
nickel finish, mechanically perfect tight, barrel rough 
$16; Sedgley .22LR Fountain pen gun $5. Liddell, 
327 Rialto Bidg., Butte, Mont. 1-34 


COLTS New Service 7%-inch bored for .44 Game 
Getter loads $15; Also S&W $8; .44 Starr C&B $6.50; 
.44 Colts C&B $9 and others; — please. Jesse 
Gower, 353 Queen Ave., Hoquiam, Wash. 1-34 


NEW SERVICE, two cylinders, .45 Auto., .45 Colt 
cartridges, fine Pachmayers $24. Colt 25 Auto, good 
$8.50. R. L. Cushman, North Wilmington, Mass. 1-34 


WINCHESTER-PETERSON 25-20 SS; tools; 
mold; perfect $18. Springfield Sporter $30; 12-Ga. 
Super-Sauer double $50. Harry Brill, Tulsa, Okla. 

1-34 

















SAVAGE 99-A, 303 calibre, very accurate, good 
condition, 22-inch octagon barrel $16. John C. Wright, 
Hollister, Mo. 


REMINGTON double 16-28 ejector, improved- 
modified, perfect $42. Winchester 20 Standard Trap, 
modified 2% drop, new $40; Lee-Remington 30-40 
military carbine, good $10; Colts rifle 40-60-260 
almost perfect, new tools, shells $29; Colts ‘‘Woods- 
man” 61%, factory condition, $22. Bausch & Lomb 
6x30 ‘‘Navy” binoculars, new $42. Dr. Holliday, 
Route 3, Cambridge, Ohio. 1-34 


ATWATER-KENT automobile radio Model 756, 
perfect condition, motor generator power supply and 
set neatly enclosed in waterproof case, remote control, 
9-inch Dynamic speaker, Factory instructions for 
mounting. Used one month cost $80, sell $50. Ideal 
£6 powder measure, Ideal .45 Colt combination load- 





ing tool and bullet mould, both perfect. Springfield 
Model 1873, .45-70, fair. Farney, 379 Greenmount 
Ave., Grantwood, N. J. 1-34 





BOOKS, as new except name stamped on cover. 
Whelen “American Rifle’? $3.00; Landis ‘‘.22 Caliber 
Rifle Shooting’? $2.00; Hatcher “Pistols and Revol- 
vers” $2.00; Mattern ‘‘Handloading Ammunition” 


| $2.50; Crossman ‘‘Small Bore Rifle Shooting’ $2.25; 


$18.50. Send money order or will ship C.O.D. L. W. | 3 
| almost new condition $20; Krag as issued excellent 


Jefferson, 4715 17th St., Washington, D. C. 1-34 





STEVENS 25-25, 200 cartridges with loading tools 
600 cartridges, trade 32 Colt Police Positive 6-inch 
new. Charles Smith, Hancock, N. Y. 1-34 





| dred; B&M mold 359,130, 


WINCHESTER .401 caliber, model 10, perfect con- | 


dition with two magazines, sixty cartridges $25; Colt | 
| and price. H. S. Owens, Greene, N. Y. 1-34 


.45 Automatic, latest commercial model, wide sights, 
rerfect $20. A. Burk, 141 Charter Oak Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 1-34 





EXTRA FINE Service Springfield $33; Winchester 
1890 22 short, bore rough $7. R. Singer, 1216 Flor- 
ence, Evanston, III. 1-34 


American Rifleman 1931, 1932 
1-34 


All above for $10. 
$1.25 each. A. A. Sproul, Bridgeville, Pa. 





.22-32 S&W Target revolver excellent except slightly 
holster worn $16; 44 S&W Special Military 5-inch 


in and out $10; Krag pre-war cartridges $2 per hun- 
very good $2.50. J. 
Duffy, 601 21st St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 1-34 





SPRINGFIELD D.C.M. Sporter 30-06, complete 
set reloading tools, components and loaded cart- 
ridges—all Al condition. Write for full particulars 





~ FECKER 1% scope 8-power click mounts, excel- 
lent condition $50 money order. William Field, Jr.. 
91 Bedell St., Hempstead, N. Y. nm 1-34 

WINCHESTER-NIEDNER 25-35 perfect $40. 
O’Hara, 13 Yerxa Rd:, Cambridge, Mass. 1-34 








45 COLT D.A. Navy Model Round butt, inside 
perfect, bluing slightly worn A-1 throughout, holster 
100 shells $15. Trade: Marlin pump 12-30 modified 
perfect. What have you? F. C. Culler, 32 N. Arch 
Alliance, Ohio. 1-34 





NEW Remington 25, 25-30. $23. Remington 24. 


22 L.R. $20: Winchester 1912 12 Ga. $36. Win- 
chester 92, 25-20 $22. H. C. Moore, Prairie 
duSac, Wisc. 1-34 


REMINGTON 214, caliber 30, perfect inside and 


outside, Lyman peep and folding leaf rear sights. | 
Gold bead front, 30 rounds Kleanbores $35. W. E 
Perkins, Hilton Village, Va. 


1-34 








POPE BALLARDS, two .33 calibre M.L. one Pope 


Winchester M.L, 32-40, set triggers, will make 10 shot | 


one-inch groups, 100 yards. Failing health cause of 
offer, photos 15¢. J. B. Holsinger, 230 Bedford St., 
Johnstown, Penna. 1-34 





.22 Savage Hi-Power excellent $25; .380 Co!t Auto | 


$12: Winchester 10 lever almost new $25; Stevens 
double 12 Hammerless excellent $15; WANT—25-35 





Krag, 30-06, M&P target. L. W. Gibson, Kiowa, 
Kans. 1-34 
2 ZEISS BINOCULARS, 8x30 Deltrintem and case, 


list price $91, sell for $40; 6x30 Silvamar and case, 
list $75, sell for $33; Both most excellent condition, 
money back guarantee. Tappehorn, 115 Crescent 


1-34 ' 


BRAND NEW 38-44 S&W 6%-inch barrel, target 
sights $34. K-22 S&W $30; 38 S&W S-inch Square 
Butt $25. These guns all perfect, never used. Peter 
Rooney, 7130 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1-34 


ANTIQUE “FIREARMS—A very fine “and large 
collection. Write for list. Oluf Bearrood, Comstock, 
Wisc. 1-34 





SWAMPED!! 


“In ten days I have received in- 
quiries and orders from 43 states—so 
many I haven't had time to answer |} 
them all, to date.’"—G. C. W., Tenn. |i 


This is just one of the many en- 
thusiastic reports we receive every 
month from “Arms Chest” adver- 
tisers. If you have anything to sell 
—or want to buy something at a 
reasonable price—send in your ad- 
vertisement immediately for the 
February issue. Final closing date 
is January 10th. 
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e There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need from Squirrels to Elephants e 


“SEDGLEY” SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 


Calibre .25-35 % Calibre .270 by 
Calibre .30-06 Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre 7mm. Calibre .22 “Hornet” J 


Retails Complete at Retails Complete at 
















Proof tested in 
our own factory 


Springfield .30-06 Actions Used on all Models 


SPECIFICATIONS: 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine. Handsomely 
checkered on fore-end and on Pistol Grip. Sling swivels, steel 
checkered butt plate and rubber Pistol Grip. Lyman No. 48 





Weight Micrometer Wind-gauge Receiver Sight, Gold or Ivory bead front 
Send for new & Sight, mounted on Matted Ramp, with Guard. Stock, 13% inches 
Sedgley Hand Book 72 to long ; 24-inch drop; 3-inch pitch; 344-inch Pistol Grip. 
and Catalog Free 8 lbs. Also Special Rifles Built to Order 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co., 


2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. Manufacturer 
Call Building, San Francisco, 











stablished 1897 * 








ONE 32 Caliber Smith & Wesson Police revolver, 








ORDER THIS blued six-inch barrel with Heiser holster, excellent 

ee: —, = very little $14. Also about 350 long 

- ; and 250 short cartridges $4. F. W. Robinson, 643 

Rust-proof shepaxin with Elmira St., Williamsport, Penna. 1-34 
als acalebons eo witbndt ait Glen. Tet leather. Well ice 

GUN lg a Oh ctS SPEED Graphic 64-inch, Zeiss, F4.5 lens, in 

- tee. ‘or shotguns arrels up to ompur shutter, six double plate holders, leather case, 

CASE se Rg Reg elle Re ppp geet (hee aman new condition, cost me $130.95. will sell for $75. 

BERLIN GLOVE : COMPANY Dept. AF Berlin, Wisconsin Unemployed. Alois Balsan, 21-39 35th St., Astoria, 

Makers of quality leather goeds fer over 60 years h. £, N.Y. 1-34 





COLT .45 Auto Govt. Model closely fitted latest 
commercial, new, open holster 2 serviceable extra 
magazines $26; latest Colt 380 Auto, excellent, Hardy 
shoulder holster $16; both test fired only. First 
money orders. N. C, Bates, 2118 San Antonio Ave., 
Alameda, Calif. 1-34 


FECKER SCOPE 6-power, like new, perfect condi- 
tion with block for $35. Harold P. Sorensen, 
LuVerne, Iowa. 1-34 


LANDIS .22 Rifle Shooting $2.50; B&M #28 .250- 


3000 tool, complete $6. No trades. Henry Stebbins, 


if you are out to shoot winning scores. |  ceinadalsr ene il 
These sights are so perfectly designed | B.S.A. New Barrel, scope, extras $32. B&M 3X 
and made that you can count on them to Hunting Scope. complete $35. H. A. Sherlock, 1435 

16th St., N. W., Canton, Ohio. 1-34 


develop the highest degree of accuracy 
oe 2 99 
On the Wing 





Make Sure You Get 
LYMAN 


MICROMETER RECEIVER | 








ACE $28.50; H&R Single Action Sportsman, $15; 
Both perfect inside and out. Bisley .45 new barrel 
and cylinder $18. Stall, 946 N. Meridian, Indian- 





built into your rifle by the manufacturer. 


48Y 











designed. for Sar. 19-33 —don’t hunt futilely for com- ps — et 
av - ) 

R. A., Sav. Sporters : GRAFLEX 2%x3% Anastigmat F4.5 lens, film 
33a. B, C, D., % min. fort when you pause at the Capi- pack adapter, sole leather carrying case, all in per- 
adjustments. No stock cut tal; fly straight from the Union fect condition, list $93, sell $50 cash. J. H. 


to mount. $13.06 Furst, 444 W. Main, Lock Haven, Penna. 1-34 


Station to The Willard. Bag the 


real hotel addres s ae COLT ACE. perfect. like new, Brauer Holster 
s that is nation price $27.50. E.R. Hull, Milton Jet., Wisc. 1-34 








ABS 


ally famous: 


| THE WILLARD IS ONE | scribed in December Outdoor Life, ge $190. 
Ai Receiver Sight $27.50 New Miner’s Tent 7x7 $15. ouble barreled 
-srnwcy egy eoamigaggy BLOCK trom WHITE HOUSE) English Dougal hammer rifle, 500 Eley express, like 








COMBINATION 1 MAUSER 30- 06 22 Long e- 





“designed for Win. 52, % | 


min. adjustments. Easily | new weight 8 lbs. 125 rounds ammunition $60 


S. TREASURY 2 Italian and 1 Gemunder i for sale. Hornig. 




















beautifully checked. perfect $40; Mauser automatic .32° 
cal. good $8; .25 Stevens tip-up pitted but accurate, 
fitted with Malcolm scope $25. F. Linwood Myers, 
M. D., Sodus, N. Y. 1-34 


U. S. SPRINGFIELD 30-06, Model 1903, Re- 
ceiver No. 1410851. gun crank condition, price $25 


mounted, no cutting. | r : : 
$13.00. = MONUMENT, N. R. A. | 11 Rolling St., Lynbrook, N. 1-34 
i = grag ge TARGET RIFLE, nearly new, very accurate, 30- 06, 
ING, CONGRESS AND Springfield action, heavy Niedner barrel stocked by 
7 R. G. Owen, weight under ten pounds, cost $300, sell 
SENATE — as _ CON for $100. E. Leffingwell, Whittier, Calif. 1-34 

ERNMENT OFFICES, | mz ee r 
-- @ ang @ @ - @ aw — H&R HEAVY BARREL 10-inch perfect $17.50; 
P | ’01 Winchester 10 gauge 32-inch, full, Jostam pad 

| 


BS yoy oA 


Ohe 
Lyman 17A Target Front Sight with 9 interchangeable Wi LL ARD HOTEL 


Send 10¢ for Lyman ponte Sight Catalog, 60 pages Sing Residence of Predidente™ 























THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. | 14th — ea Some | Arthur A. Albro. RFD 2, Newport, R. T. _ 1-34 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. | ny ey Neo COLT ACE, holster; slightly holster-worn, other- 

: H. P. Somerville, Managing Director wise perfect $27 M. O. or C. 0. D. J. B. Lortz, 4930 

ee - Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 1-34 

Hi E N % 1) L re T ABSOLUTELY new, never fired S&W “triple lock 

Sa .44 Sp. plain sights, 6% inch barrel $40; S&W 32-20 

W ve You Money Target, 6-inch perfect “outside. bore microscopically 


My Ne. 10 Catalog showing cuts of more than 400 


aecessor interes: " rough $20; S&W Olympic, caliber .38 S&W, outside 
pleted a] Cin ay for mailing” _— rough, bore excellent. $20; H&R U. S. R. A. old’ 
Send i5e in Stamps today for your copy. model 10-inch $11. Elliott Jones, Deer Park, Green- 
wich, Conn. 1-34 


P. J. O HARE Sa 
E Imost 1 k f bi 1 d —= Foe na ~<a 
America’s Largest Man ewer and Importer of toheesape.  treds fa wr oié plone ter ros one. ONE USED D.C.M. Sporter. cal. 30-06 condition 
552 gery aoe A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to good, Jostam pad, price $26 c .O.D. Satisfaction or 
Maplewood, N. J. VERNON OPTICAL CO. money back. Guy E. Davis, R. 1, Plymouth, N. H. 
BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 1-34 
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HI-HOLD 
TARGET 
GRIP 


IVER JOHNSON 
22 SUPERSHOT SEALED EIGHT 


EIGHT SHOTS 
TWO-WAY ADJUSTABLE SIGHT 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TARGET PRACTICE AND VACATION SPORTS 


Cylinder of High Carbon Alloy Steel, heat-treated. Proof-tested with 10% overload High Velocity cartridges, and targeted 
for accuracy. High quality—Low price. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Counterbored Chambers and Extractor. 6-in. Barrel with Patridge 3/32” Sights. The rear, TWO- 
WAY Adiustable for Elevation and Windage. Blued Finish. De-Flex Rib for better sighting. Scored Trigger. One-piece 
Walnut Hi-Hold Grip, hand checkered. Shoots .22 Long Rifle, .22 Long, and .22 Short Rim-fire Cartridges. Length over 
all 1034 in. Weight 24 oz. Send for complete Firearms Folder 42-A. 





Ask for special descriptive folders on these outstanding firearms. 
Iver Johnson .22 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLE—The Safest and Most Modern of all twenty-twos. 
Iver Johnson SKEET-ER GUN, .410 Bore—A record winner in its class. 
Iver Johnson DOUBLE-BARREL TRAP GUNS—The last word in accuracy and dependable service. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


87 RIVER STREET FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
85 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 413 Coristine Bidg. 


DanC Nal Chl nar 








| 
L. C. SMITH Field 12-30 full and mod. $20; 


K-22 $27.50; Fox Sterlingworth 20-26 full and Imp 
Cyl $30; both like new inside and out. Owen Lavely, 
Cedarvale, Kans. 1-34 

JE FFRIES- MAU ‘SER .333 Express Rifle, take- 
down model, price $50. No trades. Louis D. Coriell. 
205 Club Road, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 1-34 








ACF-COLT—Practically new $30. New Ace Maga- 
zine $1.50; Colt 45 Single Action Army, ivory grips, 
perfect with new Meyers Holster $30; Colt Police 
Positive 32, 4-inch barrel, perfect $18. Jim Craton, 


1213 E. 9th St., Davenport, Iowa. 1-34 | 





SAVAGE RIFLE, Model 99, cal. 303 in factory 
condition $30. Chas. R. Strong, 2547 Rosemont Ave., 
Ardmore, Pa. 1-34 





SMITH & WESSON, Straight line, 22 cal. target 
pistol. Original case. Guaranteed new $25. Sealed 
case 2000 .45 Cal. pistol ammunition $35 or $2 per 
hundred. Sealed case 30 cal. Springfield ammunition 
$15. F. C. Kimmel, 2930a Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo. 

1-34 








WINCHESTER AS : scope, ‘good $20; O'Hare 20X 
telescope, good $7; Colt .45 Automatic, good $12.50. 
HA&R Single Shotgun, shells, wadcutter, good $8. Dr. 
Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Nebr. 1-34 





REAL COLLECTION of double and single set 
trigger heavy target rifles. all calibers. reasonably 
priced. J. R. McNutt, Morgantown Rd., Union- 
town, Penna. 1-34 





SAVAGE M19, Lyman 48, two magazines, sling; 
fine inside and out. $18. R. S. Dolber, 23 Washing- 
ton Ave., Waltham, Mass. 1-34 





WINCHESTER MODEL 55—Brand new takedown 
repeater 30-30. Never fired. First money order for 
$29.50 takes it. W. Kimball, 38 South St., —. 
Mass. t 





REMINGTON Sectmen 3 16 Ga. 28-inch Modified 
and case. new $48.50. R. P. Campbell, North Con- 
way, N. M. 1-34 





23D SAVAGE Hornet, Lyman peep, as new $24. 
.45 Colt 1917, action, barrel and cylinder perfect, 
$15. 30-30 Ideal reloading tool £10, new $4. R. T. 
Grabe, Coudersport, Pa. 1-34 





SAVAGE 1933 N.R. A. $26.50; 9 N.R.A. $15; 
Both excellent. WANT—Pistol grip Ballard action 
cheap. Geo. Brandt, Jr., 1415 E. Indiana, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 1-34 





COLT Camp Perry, perfect inside and outside $27. 
Ernest Kreimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 1-34 





.30 SPRINGFIELD, Brand new modified National 
Match Sporter $27.50. Graflex 34%4x4%, 4.5 lens, 
revolving back, case accessories, $45. Lewis Raemon, 
Anniston, Ala. 1-34 





LIKE NEW Harrington & Richardson 7-inch pistol. 
Fine Marlin 12 hammer pump, very cheap. Geo. 
Schmeling, Germantown, Wisc. 1-34 





ZEISS Delfortmo 18x50 spotting scope, Brand new 
with case $40 cash. B. P. Leeds, Allendale, Ill. 1-34 
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$4 6-22 MARLIN MODEL 39 LEVER ACTION 








model, $18.95.) 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


ALSO MODEL 39 H. S. FOR 
HIGH-SPEED LOADS, $18.95 


A takedown gun with all working parts easily removed for cleaning. 24” octagon barrel; 
full magazine holding more cartridges than any other .22. Furnished to handle standard 
loads * gis. 95. (Also model 39 fis 

WINCHESTER CARBINES 44 cal. 14-16-20” Barrel..............-.05. 18 
REMINGTON AUTO RIFLE Bho for Hi-Bpeed Loads... .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccens 19.85 
CARL ZEISS Field Glasses 8 x 40 used, fine condition................0ccececceeeeceeeenecees $7.45 
(Write for new Catalog) 


S. adapted for high- -speed or standard loads latest 


R-S2 Warren St., New York 








GUNCRAFT 
SHOP NOTES 


Shooters—here’s what you asked for! A 
monthly bulletin service in attractive booklet 
form, size 544x8% inches (suitable for bind- 
ing), containing detailed instructions on vari- 
ous projects of modern gunsmithing, with 
photos, drawings or full-sized blueprints as 
needed. Each number will comprise one to 
six special articles, each by an expert in his 
field, embracing the entire scope of gun- 
smithing; design and construction in wood 
and metal; finish and decoration, sights, 
scopes and mounts, trigger, lock and action 
work; general repairs, stocking, remodeling 
and alterations; bench and machine work; 
rifling and chambering; latest bluing meth- 
ods and equipment; tool making; leather 
work ; shotguns, revolvers and pistols; range 
and testing equipment ;—these are but a few 
of the many essential subjects to be covered 
in minute detail—and in non-technical lan- 
guage! Special attentioh has been given to 
the use of modern light machines developed 
in past three years. 

NOT A MAGAZINE. Guncraft Shop Notes 
is a bulletin service for shooters who love to 
tinker—it carries no advertising and is not 
for sale on news stands. Each issue will 
carry addresses of manufacturers, material 
and equipment dealers, and new products will 
be described from time to time—and in addi- 
tion there will be a COMPLETE DIREC- 
TORY OF SUBSCRIBERS through which you 
mey “swap” and correspond with brother 
gun cranks all over America! 

FORMS CLOSING NOW! First issue ready 


by March Ist or sooner—will be limited to 
advance subscribers and no extra copies 


available. Send your order today, and get 
your name listed in the very first issue. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents per issue, postpaid, 
or $5.00 for full year (12 issues). When or- 
dering, mention subjects you would like to 
see described in future issues. 


GUNCRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


Station“B” --- Kansas City, Mo- 








LEADERSHIP 


Keenly alert to the demands of the 
shooter for greater precision and re- 
finement in telescopic sighting equip- 
ment, Fecker Scopes have been pioneers 
from the beginning in improved tele- 
scopic sights. 

Since the introduction of the first 
shock-proof, dust-proof Fecker Scope, 
which filled a long felt need, Fecker 
was the— 

FIRST in the use of larger objectives to pro- 
vide greater illumination and spotting 
ability; 

FIRST with a long eye relief to enable the 
shooter to safely use his scope on high- 
power rifles; 


FIRST with hardened steel straight edges; 
FIRST to use hardened and lapped micrometer 


screws; : 

FIRST to employ hardened steel clicks in the 
micrometer screws; 

FIRST to use hardened steel bases; 

FIRST to use hardened steel clamp screws, 
which cannot come off and be lost; 

FIRST to offer the shooter a wide selection 
of powers; a 

FIRST with the conversion feature, which 
makes it possible for the shooter to 
change his scope to the larger objec- 
tive sizes. 

Constant study of the sighting prob- 
lem as well as close contact with the 
shooters throughout the country en- 
ables the Fecker organization to lead 
the way in improvements designed to 
provide steadily higher degrees of ac- 
curacy. 


May we send you our catalog? 


FF W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Telescopic Spotting 
Sights Scopes 
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Tue SAVAGE Model 19 NRA Match Rifle 
incorporates the latest refinements suggested 
by many of the most experienced shooters in 
America. It is a strictly modern target rifle. 
Let it come up to your shoulder. Hold it on 
a target. Squeeze its trigger. Note the light- 
ning-like lock action. Operate its bolt. Note 
its smooth, easy, positive functioning. Do 
these things and, like most shooters, you find 
yourself longing to compete against the best 
riflemen that may be found anywhere. 

With all these fine qualities, this rifle is never- 
theless distinctly moderate in price. It brings 
you every advantage you could possibly ex- 
pect in a target rifle, but it does not over- 
tax your pocketbook. See this rifle at your 


dealer’s. Take it in 

hand. Consider its we SOR aa 
price ..... 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 


Dept. 802 
Send for descriptive literature 


mew 


SAVAGE 


Model 19 NRA 
Mateh Rifle 














Price $5.00 | Books for Riflemen 





| Modern Gunsmithing, Baker_~~.-~-~---- $4.50 

| .22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis-—------ 3.75 

| Book of the Springfield, Crossman-_-_---- 4.00 

| Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting -- --- 4.50 

KING RAMP RED-BEAD REFLECTOR sights | American. Pistol Shooting, Frazer------- pe 

ed greatest improvement ever made in front sights. | Modern Shotguns and Loads, Askins—-_ ~~ 4.00 

For Springfield, Krag, Enfield, Winchester ‘94 Carbine. Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher. .~.~~-~- 3.75 

54 and '95 Rifles, also All Type Revolvers. Flat Faced | Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft, Whelea 3.75 
Luminous Red, Gold or White Beads or square post with 

Send for descriptive catalog 


Non-tarnishable Reflectors show Perfectly—any light or 


background. my 4 easily and quickly fitted by drilling ° . . 
hole and driving in pin. Stamp for ‘circular “A.” | Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carolina 








IMPROVED BULLETS §)| py! 


are now available for all high-power @Mfles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability wil] increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 






long rifle, hi-speed and regular. 
Heavy barrel, small bore. A target pistol 
built by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also 
made with 4%” barrel. Send for folder. 
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COLT Automatic .45 fine $20; Winchester 12 new 
$30; Savage 99G 250-3000 Perfect $28.50; .32 Win- 
chester Special loading tool and mold $3.50; WANT 
—Springheld 30-06 and loading tool. oo fC. 
Schwanger, Middletown, Penna. 1-34 

FINE Old Smith & Wesson, by Moores Patent 
Firearms Co. .31 cal. rim fire, 7 shot, brass frame, 
silver plated, beautifully engraved, perfect condi- 
tion. Herman Treptow, Milltown, N. J. 1-34 








B.S.A. restocked and original stock nickel steel 
barrel, crank condition inside and out $35. W&A 
Scott 12 ga. 30-inch $50. Cost $300. Good. 
S. M. Wharton, Spruce Hill, Penna. 1-34 








SELL OR TRADE 





KALAMAZOO FOLDING BOAT 9-it. square 


stern with sponsons. Used one season $22.50 or K-22 





or Colt OM target in good condition. George Kaser, 
228 Maple, Sidney, Ohio. 1-34 


ANGORA WOOL RABBITS: Top notch breeders, 
from Champion English imported stock. WANT— 
Colt Woodsman, Noske scope, 22 repeater; 32 Volt 
batteries; Eiderdown sleeping bag, 30-06 reloading 
tools. Norman E. Needles, Ovando, Mont. 1-34 











S&W 38-44 Outdoorsman; perfect inside and out; 
shot fifty times; holster $35. WANT—National 
Match Springfield, like condition Carver, 717 First 
Natl. Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 1-34 








WESTERN double arm trap, trade for case M-1 
ammunition or sell; Machine rest, for both large and 
small bore rifles, made by Henry Wright, trade for 
case M-1 ammunition or sell. Bakersfield Rifle Club, 
Box 453, Sta. “A”, Bakersfield, Calif. 1-34 

CHOICE English setter puppy, male or female, 
whelped August, sired by Ch. Alticite, out of grand- 
daughter of Ch. Eugenes Ghost. WANT—Late Win. 
52 match condition with extras; good 12 Ga. 
Quail gun. W. B. Hale, Jefferson City, Tenn. 1- 34 

NEW WINCHESTER double 20, 28-inch ejector 
$50; Used Winchester Tournament pump, Ventilated 
perfect $60; Model 20 Bolt 250 Savage, perfect $30 
A Premier Smith Double 12, 30-inch ejector, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth barrels, perfect $200 or Trade for 
High Grade Twenty. C. W. Mills, 740 W. More’and 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1-34 

HAVE Heavy 52’s: also Winchester 61’s and $350 
diamond. WANT—DCM Sporters, 54’s and Single 
Trap Gun. Box 428, Longvie w, Wash. 1-34 

HIGH CL ASSE D English Setter puppies, best 
papers. Sell or trade for guns or what? Cleo War- 
ring, Sedan, Kans. 1-34 














WINCHE STE R 52, practically new 48J $38 Trade: 
for 30S, 25 Remington same condition Soontanen. 
Single action, new $16; Trade 25 Remington, re- 
loading tools, mold. Elmer Key, Chelsea, Okla. 1-34 

L. Cc. SMITH Trap Grade double gun. 12 ga 
auto ejectors, single trigger, ventilated rib, beavertail 
foreend, 32-inch full choke. Crank condition $75 
with case; or light open bored superposed Browning 
12. M. E. Martin, 8011 Constance Ave., Chicago, 
Tl. 1-34 


COLT POLIC E Positive .38 Special 4-inch, holster, 
bluing slightly worn. WANT—telescope and mounts 
for Springfield Sporter. Merlin Fitch, Eklutna 
Alaska. 1-33 


30 REMINGTON AUTO rifle first class $40; or 
8X Binoculars of Standard make or Winchester 54 
Hornet. Calvin L. Thex, Ashland, Montana. 1-34 


HAVE WINCHESTER 82 like new with carrying 
case. WANT—folding camera. R. B. Eisinger, 645 
Park Road, N. W., Washington, Dp. ©. 1-34 


~ WINC HE STE R 54 N. R.A. 30-06 48W pefect. also 
Pacific 30-06 reloading tool complete $60. WANT 
Win. 52 speed action with Lyman 5A click mount 
scope in perfect condition; all letters answered. W. J. 
Beckrink, 201 Buffalo, Jamestown, N. Y. 1-34 
ITHAC A 4E Single Trap $65. 38 Colt Pocket 
Automatic $18; 32-20 Police Positive $15. 44-40 
New Service 7%-inch $15; Camp Perry $25. 45 
Service Automatic $15; Cine Kodak B, {3.5 $35; 
Everything fine condition. Cartridges, old primers, 
138 .405 Winchester $6. 140 .30 Newton, Lubaloy 


$6. 100 .33 Winchester $4. 160 25-25 Stevens $3.50; 


140 .40-60 Winchester $5. 120 .351 SLR $3. Many 
others. WANT —-Fine Colt Percussion Arms; double 
rifle. M. D. Meiser, 687 W. Lexington Ave., Elk 
hart. Ind 1-34 


250 99 Takedown. WANT —250 Bolt or 30.06 


| Remington. James Butler, Needles, Calif. 1-34 


P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. | High Standard Mfg. Co., 151 East St., New Haven, Conn. | 


56 


WINCHESTER 54; N.R.A.: 30-06 perfect $50. 
Trade for N.R.A. Springfield Sporter or accept as 
yart payment Colt 45 auto in like condition. A. E 
Munson, Jr., 2387 Davidson Ave., New York City. 

1-34 
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$47 STEVENS 44, 25-21 good $15; $47 Stevens 
44, 25-21, extra 28-30 $4, DS Triggers, good $20; $45 
Stevens 44%, 32-40 $4, fine, DS triggers $20; $47 
Stevens 44%, 33 cal. $4 octagon DS triggers, perfect 
$25; Remington Hepburn, 32-40, 30-inch $4, good 
trade for Winchester 52 slow or speed; Krag 5A 
scope, Fecker HP eyepiece, leather case $35. Lee 
Straight pull $4. WANT—52 Speedlock; M-1 22; 
Springfield Sporter; Prism spotting scope; Fine 22 
L.R. heavy barrel Stevens £54. Howard Keene, 22 


Madison, West Medford, Mass. 1-34 | 





LYMAN 5A, perfect, micro. mounts, No clicks, 
cross hairs $33; WANT—438 Winchester 52 or what? 
Leroy Seasholtz, Gilbertsville, Penna. 1-34 











WIRE HAIRED Foxterriers, CH. Westbourne | 


Teetotaler breeding $20 up. WANT—Deer rifle, 20 
gauge, shotgun. H. Bellows, International Falls, 
Minn. 1-34 





COLTS CAMP PERRY, two sets free pistol grips, | 


new condition $25. Fecker spotting scope, two eye- 
pieces 18 and 35 with O’Hare stand $40; OR will 
trade for good antique arms. W. A. Luce, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1-34 





ITHACA Trap $4 ejector $50; Winchester Pump 
£97 $22; L. C. Smith Field double $23; Colt D. A. 
38 Army 6-inch blue $15; All excellent condition. 
WANT—.38 S&W Regulation Police 4-in. blue. .38 
Colt P.P. Special 4-inch blue. 12 Gauge automatic, 
rib, bull. Winchester 52 recent model. J. R. Cal- 
lum, 215 Colley Ave., Norfolk, Va. 1-34 





CASE 30-06 $13 C.0.D. Vion spotting scope $16; 
Winchester 52 Standard, like new $24. Pair 8-power 
binoculars, outside fair, inside perfect $10. WANT— 
12-30 full automatic, 30 Super. Ray Brown, West- 
bury, N. Y. 1-34 





TRADE 





WILL TRADE pair - cow and bull elk teeth 
for 30 cal. N.M. Springfield. Dan L. Evander, 
Newcastle, Wyo. 1-34 

TO TRADE perfect ‘22 'N. R.A. Savage Match for 
5A scope; must . perfect. D. “c McLaughlin. 
Cannonsville, N. 1-34 


WILL TRADE Pedigreed Springer Spaniel pups 
for firearms. Neil Abrams, Stanwood Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 1-34 


WINCHESTER Model 12, 12 ga. Compensated, 
for double barrel 16. Geo. C. Shumaker, Alamosa, 
Colo. 1-34 











HAVE RE MODELED ‘ENFIELD with Pacific 
sights, Pacific stock and Modern Bond reloading out- 
fit with cases; also Lyman 438 scope. WANT—Win- 
chester Hornet. Will pay difference. Archie Storm 
Sheridan, Wyo. 1-34 


JEWELL 199 Radio Set Analyzer; Super-accurate. 
WANT—Hornet 54, binoculars, Woods robe, scope 
Sporter 06. Jack Redden, Twin Falls, Idaho. 1-34 











MASTER MODEL “Perfection” Automobile hot 
water-heater, new, complete. Make offer. Edgar R. 
Arnold, 34 Cole St., Jamestown, R. I. 1-34 

12 Ga. M12 WINCHESTER recoil pad, 30-inch 
full perfect inside, bluing worn. For 20 Ga. M-12 
Winchester. Will pay cash for 48Y. F. W. Tower. 
Minocqua, Wisc. 1-3 








WOODSMAN beautiful holster for 63 Winchester 
Springfield Service Sporter for 20 automatic or 35 
Remington Automatic. 15J Wrist watch for Reming- 
ton 24 short or 9x12 Umbrella. Stromer, Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 1-34 
COL T 32PP, perfect, quick sale $17: ¢ 24 ‘Reming- 
ton 22 automatic, excellent, trade for “438 Lyman 
with mounts good condition; Royal Arms 10 ga. 
double hammer, some pits $6. Set Hawkins Elec- 
trical Guides like new. WANT—Woodsman. Char- 
low, 812 Second, Ocala, Fla. 1-34 





~ COLT AC E, "almost new. Ww ANT. 44 “S&W 
Spl. target, new condition. Farrell, 4823 Tenth 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 1-34 

Ww ‘ANT— Ww inchester 52 ‘Speedlock, “K2 e “Colt 22, 
Graflex Camera, Shooting Master: For C 4 TRADE 
New Savage 12 ga. 5-shot auto, and 41 Colt for 52 
Winchester a perfect. Harry Greenberg, 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 1-34 


MAJESTIC six-tube. ‘auto radio ‘practically new, | 


yerfect. WANT—Remington automatic .35 or Rem- 
ington Automatic 12 gauge perfect condition. A. 
Shultis, 588 Park Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 1-34 

COLT 45- 60 ‘Pump Repeater. $1180, for “double 
hammerless 10. Winchester 86, 40-65 half magazine 
carbine, 40 Stainless soft-points, for 25-20 S.S. Rem- 
ington 41 double Derringer $273 H&R 38 Police 
Automatic, 75 8-gauge unfired primed empties, Ideal 
Mould $32132, for .22 rifles, or? F. A. Baker, 
Hoffman, Minn. 1-34 
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| return it to us within two weeks and we will | 


Announcing the 


MODERN GUNSMITH 
IN 
TWO VOLUMES 
By Jas. V. Howe 


Two of the most authoritative books ever written on gunsmithing or gunmaking, by the 
master craftsman. A guide for the professional, as well as the amateur; of unequaled value 
to the hunter, target shooter, or gun lover. 














Containing 
Nearly 300 fine illustrations, composed of drawings, artwork and photographs, 440,000 words. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Votume I Votume Il 

Chapter Chapter 
~_ ae ene. Tools and General Equip- . Ma aay Power and General Tool Equip- ; 
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Special Home-made Tools and Equipment.. 2 Special Gunshop Tools and Accessories.... 2 
Materials, Metals, and Supplies.......... 3 Toolmaking Methods and Tools........... 3 
TG TD BE Tac cece sccccscccccccceee 4 Die-Making Methods .......... ae 
Reading and Making Drawings... ‘so ® Whims and Fancies in Firearms 5 
Safety with Firearms............ 6 Principles of Iron and Steel.. 6 
Selection of Woods..............-- a Heat Treatment of Steel..... 7 
OB ae rrr Rifle Barrel Design and Fitting.......... 8 
Stockmaking—Laying Out and Inletting... 9 Barrel Tools and Their Construction...... 9 
Stockmaking—Modeling and Final Shaping 10 Barrel Drilling and Reaming............. 10 
Bedding Barrels and Actions............. 11 PRUE DNNGEE ccc cccsccccccccsensessecs ll 

Finishing and Polishing Stocks........... 13 Barrel Turning, Chambering. and Head- 
Checkering. Carving and Inlays............ 13 GCE, . 696086900006 00 04520006 etcsesece 1 
TS FE aaa ara 14 The .22 Hornet—Design and Conversion.... 13 
Laminated Wood for Gun Stocks........ 5 Relining of Rifle Barrels...............-. 14 
Remodeling of Military Arms ‘ 18 Striking Barrels and Polishing Gun Parts 15 
Fitting Sights and Telescop es The Art of Bluing and Browning.......... 16 
Hand Fitting of Small Parts. nomen. Cleaning Bores_ and Removing Obstructions 17 
Hand Forging and Heat Treatment........ 19 Lapping Barrels and Polishing Shotgun ‘ 

e 9 BOB sw ecccc ccc ccs sccccccseccecesscees 
Bevelver and senemesse Pie a eee: ~ Special Gun Parts and Their Construction.. 19 
Adjusting Trigger Pulls...............++. 21 Manufacture of Gun Sights a4 
Amateur Etching and Engraving........... 22 Spring Making Bs COLE 
Stripping Actions, Oiling. and Overhauling 23 Bullet Swedges and Case Resizing Dies... 22 
Minor Repairs and Adjustments........... 24 0 aeedelipr cedli neat 93 
Miscellaneous Formulas and Methods...... 25 Restoring Antique Firearms Re 
Soldering. Brazing, and Welding......... 26 Cs ceeded dweseenSene 25 
Mechanical Definitions and Phrases........ 27 The Art of Gun Engraving.............. 26 
Emergency and Field Repairs............. 28 Appraisal of Craftsmanship............... 27 
EE Sve cub sn saSeecsvecseesecencuu D Glossary of Chemical Substances.......... 25 


Book size, 74 x 1014 inches. Handsomely Bound. Eight hundred pages. Price $14.00 


the set or $7.00 per volume. 
Published By 
The J. V. Howe Publishing Co. 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








SAVE YOUR COPIES For Reloading the Popular 
OF THE RIFLEMAN | .38 S. & W. Special, use 


IDEAL 


Reloading Tool No. 3 and 


bullet mould No, 360344. The operations 
are simple to perform and with little 
effort the reloads produced are extremely 
accurate. Ideal Tools give best results 
for rifle, revolver, and pistol reloading. 





360344 
DeLuxe Rifleman Binder 


File them away each month in this fine 
DeLuxe binder. Light, strong and durable, 
the DeLuxe binder keeps your magazines 
always fresh and intact. You snap the copies | 
into the binder as easily as fastening a glove. | 
No cutting or punching necessary. No muti- | .38 8. & W. 





bove.e ‘Rovusrasue 
Cham 





lation of your magazines. | _Spectal 
The Rifleman DeLuxe binder is a beautiful | mod ene ie, § Test tor rim coststtens, .95-20, 
3 S 90-30, . s oo oo . 0. 
thing. The cover is an imitation hand-tooled — Tool for rimless cartridges, .30 Govt 


06, etc., $6.50 


Send for the 


IDEAL HANDBOOK 


160-page Book Gives Valu- 
able Ballistics: Complete 
data on Reloading 
Shooters and _ reloaders 
find the Ideal Handbook 
interesting and indispens- 
Aeunaores able. Authors Whelen, 
Hatcher, and Askins are 
leading authorities. Sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


leather in two colors, thus making your 
bound copies of the magazine a companion 
to the finest bound books in your library. | 
And, not only does the DeLuxe binder /ook | 
like a fine book, it also opens flat just like 
a book. 
We are so confident that you will like 
this binder that we guarantee your complete | 
satisfaction. If, after receiving the binder | 
you are in any way dissatisfied you may 


| 





| 


refund your money. Popularly priced at | 


$1.95, postpaid. Address orders to 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
_ Barr Building, Washington, D.C. _ 














| Baghenmcnid *’TARGETSPOT” 


A recent outstanding performance by a new user of the Lyman 
Targetspot Scope gives ample proof that the extra large field, 
simple parallax elimination, and magnificent optics allow the 
shooter to obtain the highest accuracy a rifle is capable of. Mr. Eric 
Johnson, shooting in Match 7 of the December 3 Connecticut State 
Revolver & Rifle Assn. meet, scored 499-33X, 50 shots, 100 yards, 
and 494-20X, 50 shots, 200 yards, for a combined total of 993-53X 
Sight, Lyman 10X 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
indoors. Other popular scope sights, Lyman 5A Target Scope at 
$44, and 438 Target and Hunting Scope, $20. 


13X and LOX SCOPE SIGHTS ~~ 


to top a high-class field. 


Targetspot Scope. Ranges, 


Send for free folders giving complete description 


Position, prone. 






The non-rotating objective 
lens on the forward end is 
adjusted for focus and 
parallar elimination by 
graduated sleeve. Outer 
cap locks sleeve. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West St.. Middlefield, Conn. 








The Homiest, Newsiest Outdoor Magazine 





Big Copies +] 10€ 


An outdoor magazine that’s different, contains stories sent in 
by the readers themselves, written by fellows just like you, 
timely items from everywhere, pictures of you and your friends, 
your questions answered, you are bound to like H-T-T. De- 
Partments on firearms, fishing, skeet and trap shooting, coon- 
hunting, watercrafting, fur farming, dogs. etc. 
and game laws in season. 
Der copy at news stands. 
(six recent back copies and one copy each month for the a 
next six issues) and a waterproof match box free. 


Waterproof Match Box FREE 


This match box is built of seamless brass, nicely nickeled and is ab- 
solutely water tight. 
sportsman should carry one at all times. 
save your life—it has done it for others. 
your subscription to Hunter-Trader-Trapper today. 
name and address on the margin of this ad and mail it with your dollar 
and ten cents today. 






Fur prices 
Regular price $2.00 per year, 25c 
This offer brings you 12 copies 


Holds several days’ supply of matches. Every 
Dry matches may some day 
Get yours free by sending in 


Simply write your 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 





A beauty—with features NEVER BEFORE offered 
in a Micrometer sight! Calibrated in quarter- 
minutes. Hardened steel ball clickers. Positive lock- 
ing windage and elevation. Absolute ELIMINATION 
of ALL lost motion in Windage adjustment by coiled 
tension ing. Improved elevation indicator. No 
outting of stock required except on a few rifles—and 

en ons @ small notch for end of elevating screw. 
Furnished with or without quick-removable staff. Rea- 
sonably gn too—$12 (with Quick-Removable Staff) 
for 52 Win., °19 & ‘23 Sav. ($9.50 without Re- 
movable Staff). $10.50 and $8 for 54 Win., .30 
Rem., Sprgfid., Enfield, Krag, Mauser, etc. 


"ee 101 


GLOBE 


Makes perfect combina- 
tion with Micrometer 
described above. Longer, 
and better “‘Lighting.”’ Non- 
reversible Inserts—easy to change. Made for most 
rifles. Price $2.50. Write today for descriptive 
literature on BOTH these sights. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 





larger agg Fed 





Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 


Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 











POINTER % 
SHOOTING © 


OU can bag more game with a 

clean bore. Fiendoil does an 
effortless job of gun cleaning—pre- 
vents rust and pitting—keeps your 
gun perfectly conditioned in icy or 
torrid temperatures. 500 National 
Guard units use Fiendoil exclusively! 
In handy spout cans at your sports 


“The Only 


GUN CLEANER. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


The improved 3-30 
Telescope Sight 


mounted on most guns the Individual without 
ling or tapping. MOUNT $19.00. 









cst 


' bg — ; ‘A precision device for ¢ 
Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight ~ Clear up blurred sights | MACHINE REST mechanicaily testing rites. $10.00 


Write for Gterature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vi | W. R. WEAVER 


ammunition, =. _ — 
Waterworks Road ewport, Ky. 





| board St., New Haven, Conn. 





HENSOLDT scope and Western mounts, for Hornet, 
3X Fecker scope, or M-1 Springfield. WANT Rem- 
ington Express or Springfield Action M-1 or 52 
Barrel. Schuetzen rifle. Earl Price, Lodi, Wisc. 1-34 





TRADE NEW 9%%-foot Montague Trail fly rod, 
Shakespear automatic reel $1803, New Kingfisher line, 
for Winchester 52 std. or heavy or Savage 1933. Pay 
cash difference. G. H. Tittle, Box 96, Hillsboro, 
Texas. 1-34 


LATHE, Goodell-Pratt, perfect; exchange for Span- 
ish Course with records. Claude Roderick, Monett, 
Mo. 1-34 





12 Gauge lever action Winchester shotgun, good 
condition except bluing and barrel slightly pitted for 
M-97 12 gauge; pay difference. A. B. Kail, 304 
Hart Ave., Minerva, Ohio. 1-34 





25-20 WINCHESTER Carbine, peep sight, fine 
condition for 63 Winchester like condition. Will 
Churchill, Big Timber, Mont. 1-34 








SPORT ACTION MAUSER, Niedner 24-inch barre} 
for 250-3000 Savage, stock, English walnut N.R.A. 
type, by Niedner, good as new. WANT—Winchester 
270 N.R.A. type. Hensoldt 8x36 motor Dialyt bi- 
nocular. B. R. Julian, Omak, Wash. 1-34 


ITHACA 16 gauge, double, fine condition. WANT 
—Good, 12 gauge, pump gun. Sylvan Nusbaum, 
Marysville, Kans. 1-34 

GENUINE Louisville 23 Meek free spool, perfect 
condition for same reel regular style. Walter Green, 
Buchanan St., Rockford, Ill. 1-34 





STRAIGHTLINE, perfect; Winchester Single .410, 
good. WANT-——Ace, K-22. R. Dull, 201 Fifth, 
LaGrange, Ill. 1-34 


NEW ENFIELD, Pacific rear sight, inletted sporter 
Blank; WANT—Correspondence Chemistry course 
and equipment, or Ace. Ed Gardner, Fostoria, Ohio. 

1-34 





SAVAGE SPORTER 25-20 new condition; Whelen 
sling. TRADE for scope. Ray Utecht, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 1-34 





.38 S&W Haramerless, Krags, .22 Winchester Mus- 
ket, Winchester “Hornet”, 20 Ithaca field. WANT- 
.22 M-1 barrel, 48 or Western for .06. Hunter. 
Zeiss or Hensoldt for 1917 or 30S. Herman Trip 
tow, Milltown, N. J. 1-34 





TRADE—Hispeed Woodsman. Krag Sporter, both 
fine, and cash, for $54, .270 or Springfield. Must be 
perfect. A. J. Heino, Eveleth, Minn. 1-34 


eS eee 





WANTED 





WANT-—Springfield DCM 30-06 Sporter and M1- 
22 also 45 and 30-06 ammunition. Give barrel date 
and receiver number with full description and best 
cash price. Schwarz, 2323 E. Capitol Drive, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 12-33 

WANT—For Cash. Colt S.A. Frontier 44-40 Choke 
Bored by Bud Dalrymple, preferred. Must be in 
perfect shape. State price. Dr. Robert J. Burns 
3564 91st St., Jackson Heights, L. I. 1-34 








20 Savage Bolt Action 250 
John Baker, Rumney Depot 
1-34 


WANT—MODEL 
Must be perfect inside. 
N. H. 


WANT—BINOCULAR;; 6 or 7 power, wide angle 


model, 24 or 30 M/M. Give full description and 
price. G. D. MacMillan, 4510 Beacon St., Chicago 
Til. 1-34 





WILL BUY several 16-ga. doubles, consider split or 
broken stock if otherwise good, no junk. Give de- 
scription and price. Harry Harner, Nevada, Mo. 1-34 








WANT-—Sedgley Mannlicher type sporter, cal. 
250-3000. Give detailed description, photo if possible, 
lowest terms. G. McEllistrim, 1441 S. Main, Tulsa, 
Okla. 1-34 





WANT—Noske 4-power scope with internal wind- 
age and elevation. A. Burk, 141 Charter Oak Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 1-34 





WANT—52 Winchester Action, stock and barrel 
immaterial. Floyd Day, 1280 S. Marengo, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 1-34 





WANT—30-06 and .45 Auto ammunition and re- 
loading tools. Reasonable. Sidney Frye, Capron IIl. 
1-34 





WANT—For Cash, Winchester 95, 30-40, 26-inch 
barrel for Winchester 97, 12 gauge, state condition 
and price. L. A. Baldwin, Parsippany, N. J. 1-34 


WANT—Springfield 06, Number over million, 
Model 52, condition of barrels and stocks imma- 
terial. Must be cheap. Eric Johnson, 169 Lom- 
1-34 
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THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the makers 
and distributors of everything used by active out- 
doorsmen and sportsmen collectors. Advertisers 
in this section are required to furnish at least one 
bank and two business references. We believe 
they are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate report 
of any unsatisfactory dealings. 
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FIREARMS—GENERAL 





WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT AMAZ- 
INGLY LOW PRICES—Send stamp for list 
of new Winchester take-down repeaters, also 
3-barrel guns and doubles. New type .22 calibre 


Auxiliary barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, 
tf 


Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 


BARGAINS in new and used rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers and pistols of all kinds. Used guns 
taken in trade against new guns. SPORTS, 
Inc., 608 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 1-34 








SWAP ARTICLES you don’t need for those 
you do. 
articles from all over the United States. 
AR, Swapper’s Guide, Delphos, Ohio. 


Dept. 
1-34 





Send dime for Swapper’s Guide, listing | 





BALLARD double set, 22 short, 28 heavy | 


barrel, good Schuetzen stock $25. 
don, 6 Harrison St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1-34 





PRE-WAR MAUSER 30 cal. Auto pistol, 
shoulder stock holster, 50 cartridges in clips 
$40. Guns sold, traded, repaired. Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 1-34 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Firearms, tele- 
scopes, Field Glasses; Repairing, bluing, bore- 
lapping. Address changed from Seneca to Mar- 
seilles, Illinois. Fred X. Johnson. 1-34 





GERMAN MAUSERS, 8m/m, $8.50; Austrian 
Mannlicher Mod. 95, $9; Mauser actions $5; 
Parts; Mauser slings, detachable swivels $1.25; 
Machine gun belts, inquire; Springfield 30-06 
receivers, new $2.50; .45 Automatic holsters 
60¢; magazines, new 65¢; Russian rifle bayonets 
and slings, each 50¢; Mauser bayonets, scab- 
bards $1.25; Hall P.L. rifle, good $8; 22 L.R. 
Lubaloy, 300 for $1.00; Postage extra. Guns, 
swords, bayonets, antique pistols, relicts, list 





5¢; Rettinger, 2407 65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1-34 


MANVILLE Tear-Gas guns, 410 ga. 20 ga. 
12 ga. 10 ga. and 5-shot, 12 ga. pistols. Sell or 
trade: Circular on request. Glare shields for 
sun or bright lights, nickeled, fully adjustable, 
made to sell for a dollar, our price a quarter. 
M. S. Triplett, Muncie, Ind. 1-33 





CHARLES DALY 10 gauge double hammer 
28-inch fine condition $45; Parker 10 gauge ham- 
mer Damascus $28.50; Greener 10 gauge 30-inch 
hammer $400 value, perfect condition $85. Scott 
8-gauge hammer Damascus, fine condition $58. 
HUDSON, R-52 Warren St., New York 1-34 





NEW GUNS—S2 Speedlock Winchester $41; | 
Colt Officers model 22 ee | 
a 


K-22 $28.50; 
Woodsman $25; H&R Sportsman $11.50; 
factory grease. Parker Trojan 12 Ga. 30-inch 
$27.50; foie 22 Police Positive Target $19.50; 


25 Colt $8.50; 30 Remington Auto $34.50; All | 


letters answered, no trades. WANT—Double 
Barrel Rifle .45-70, Webley Fosberry automatic 
revolver, engraved Colts. Henry Day, Exeter, 

H. 1-34 





45-70 take-down, lightweight $31.45; Model 92 
44-40 octagon barrel 24-inch take-down $19.85; 
Also 32-20 cal. $19.85. HUDSON, R-52 Warren 








St.. New York. 1-34 
SELLING Hunting-Target rifles, Reloading 
tools, telescopes, watchmaker’s lathe. Stamp 


Cc. H. Kelly, 30 Alaric St., West 


brings list. 
1-34 


Roxbury, Mass. 





BRAND NEW COLTS New Service Model | 


38-40, 434-inch blue $17.95; 44-40 5%4-inch $17.95. 
45 Cal. 5%-inch $19.85; Army Special, 32-20 
cal. 4-inch, 5-inch and 6-inch barrels $19.85. 41 
Cal. 4-inch, 6-inch barrels, $18.75. HUDSON, 
R-52 Warren St., New York. 





HOFFMAN Shotguns and rifles, Hoffman gun 
bluing, quick release swivels, Buffalo horn tips, 
Howe-Whelen bolt sleeve sights for Springfield, 
Circassian Walnut stock blanks, front ramp 
sights in rough, 7m/m and 300 Cal. bullets; 
Also 22 long rifle and 22 Hornet Target rifles 
with falling block actions. Miscellaneous am- 
munition for collectors. R. D. Richardson, Box 
991, Ardmore, Okla. 1-34 


JANUARY, 1934 


BRAND NEW WINCHESTER Model 1886, | 


1-34 | 


Geo. B. Shel- | 

















FiveE New NATIONAL RECORDS IN 1933! 
= 





A New National Record in the “SLOW, TIME, 
and RAPID” at 20 yards, indoors. Made by 
Dr. I. R. Calkins with an H. & R. Single-Action 
Sportsman. SCORE 280 x 300! 


A New National Record in the “INTERME- 
DIATE REVOLVER” at 20 yards, indoors. 
Made by G. W. Bassett with an H. & R. Single- 
Action Sportsman. SCORE 470 x 500! 


A New National Record for .22 Revolvers over 
the National Pistol Course (U. S. R. A. Tim- 
ing). Made by H. D. Shierman with an H. & R. 
Single-Action Sportsman. SCORE 282 x 300! 


A New National Record for the “INTERME- 
DIATE PISTOL” at 20 yards, indoors. Made 
by G. W. Bassett with an H. & R. SINGLE- 
SHOT PISTOL. SCORE 475 x 500! 


A New National NOVICE RECORD for 
Pistols at 50 yards! Made by Mrs. E. M. Chase 
with an H. & R. SINGLE-SHOT PISTOL. 
SCORE 237 x 250! 




























AND IN ADDITION 


EVERY NATIONAL MATCH for .22 caliber 
Pistols and Revolvers in the Outdoor Cham- 
pionships of the U. S. Revolver Association 
was won with an H. &.R. Pistol or Revolver! 












WHY NOT SHOOT AN H. & R—AND 
WIN? 













Send today for booklets. 
Mention THE RIFLEMAN. 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 












PACIFIC 


GUN SIGHT 
co. 


Marvelous ‘‘PACIFIC’’ 
Reloading Tool 


For Accuracy 
and Speed 


All over the United States 
Police Depts., National 
Guard units, Naval Pistol 
Teams, Pistol and 
Rifle Clubs, now de- 
pend on the “PA- 
CIFIC” for their ac- 


NOW 


clean up 
the gun! 


UT your shotgun, rifle, 

or side arm in best 
shape to keep, trade, or 
sell. 


Hoppe’s No. 9 
will remove the bore lead- 


ing or metal fouling— 
will clean out rust, polish the bore. 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
will limber up the working parts, clean and polish 
all surfaces. Prevents rust. Won’t gum. At your 
dealer's. Or send 10c for trial bottle of No. 9— 
15e for trial can of Oil. Cleaning Guide FREB! 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








curate reloading. You, 


too, can get better 
and more accurate 
results with your re- 
loading by using one 
of these speedy, semi- 
automatic tools. 


RELOADING SUPPLIES 


All reloading supplies can now be pur- 
chased fromm us—Powder, Primers, Gas 
Checks, Shells and Bullets for all calibers, 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, etc. 


“PACIFIC” SIGHTS 


Front and Rear for All Rifles 
Telescope Sights 
Send for Catalog—Send 3c for Postage 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, Calif. 








Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 
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CENTER OF THE | 


WINTERTIME WORLD 


In this year of transition the Miami 
Biltmore gives significant impetus to 
“the new modernism” with the most 
brilliant and diversified schedule of 
resort entertainment ever offered. . . 
a plan embracing events of national 
interest in every department of sports 
... gay activities to satisfy every mood 
. .. full privileges in the Florida Year 
Round Clubs (Miami Biltmore Country 
Club, Roney Plaza Cabafia Sun Club 
at Miami Beach, Key Largo Anglers 
Club on the Florida “keys”) , including 
aerocar transportation to ALL points 
of interest, autogiro service between 
hotel and beach, sea-sled cruising to 
and from Key Largo—without extra 
cost (thus saving you in taxi and other 
fares the amount of an ordinary hotel 


bill!). 


In short, here is a COMPLETE 
VACATION in “The Center of the 
Wintertime World,” as well as luxuri- 
ous living in one of America’s greatest 
hotel estates ... offered at a cost that | 
will fit into a budget that was set 
up even before good times peeped 


around that well-known corner. 


Open October 28th to 
June 30th. For informa- 
tion, literature, and reser- 
vations address the hotel 
direct or see your travel 
agent. 





MIAMI BILTMORE 


CORAL GABLES, 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA, 





case in which 


RIFLES, 





The Hartmann Combination Gun Case 


Not just a rifle carrying case, but a piece of distinctive luggage, that will 
accommodate your rifle, telescope, ammunition, targets, cleaning rod, shooting 
glove, and other small gadgets. Useful, good looking, and endurable, this Hart- 
mann case is the most popular accessory we have ever introduced. It is the only 
you can carry your rifle with scope attached. Designed for the 
Model 52 Winchester, but retaining blocks can be rearranged to take any rifle 
with or without telescope. Members’ price, $12.00, f.0.b. Washington. 


N.R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc., 816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





GUNS, 


PISTOLS 


—New developments and improve- 
ments in all firearms, ordnance, 
ammunition, and explosives are dis- 
cussed in the pages of 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


HESE subjects comprise an important 
part of the story of progress as told in 
authoritative and understandable detail 


in Scientific American each month. 


Alert 


manufacturers, executives, doctors, lawyers, 
and laymen read its pages regularly to keep 
up with the progress in 


Science 
Industry 
Aviation 


Engineering 
Astronomy 
Archeology 


and for information that helps 
them solve many problems in 
their daily lives, in their busi- 
nesses, and in their factories. 


Regularly 35c per copy, $4 per year 
III 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
Send us $1.00 and we will send you SciEN- 


TIFIC AMERICAN for 


FOUR MONTHS. 


(Mention AMERICAN RIFLEMAN.) 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Munn & Co., Inc. 


24 W. 40th St. 





N E W — Detachable 


WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


New York 





Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 
Aluminum. Covered with 
walnut colored insulation. 
Easily attached. Specially 
adapted for Winchester 
52 and Springfield. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


WESTCHESTER 
FRONT SIGHT 


Interchangeable, auickly 
detached. Using Lyman 
17A or Redfield. What 
the shooter with a_ fine 
match rifle has been look- 
ing for. Give _ dimen- 
sions of barrel. Mounted 
on a telescope base. Price 
$7.50, including base. 











PREWAR MAUSER 30 cal. Auto pistol, 
shoulder stock holster, 50 cartridges in clips $40. 
Guns sold, traded, repaired. Kirkwood Bros., 
Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 1-34 








COLT 38-6 Officers Model $25; Colt 38-6 
Official Police $20; Colt 22-6 Official Police $22; 
Colt 45 Auto-Heiser Shoulder Holster $19; 
Colt 38-4 Police Positive $11; Smith and Wes- 
son 38-4 M.P. $15.50; Remington Model 14-35 
Cal. Lyman sights $35; Krag Sporter $15; Win- 
chester 44 W.C.F. Carbine $16; Colt Det. Spl. 
$20; Colt Bankers Spl. $16. Geo. F. Herold Co.., 
7 Centre Market Place, New York. 1-34 








GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 


IMPORTED HORN for foreends, one dollar 
and twenty-five cents delivered. Bob Owen, 
North Brookfield, N. Y. 1-34 

MATCH BARRELS fitted to your actions. 
Prices reasonable. Lyman sights and tele- 
scopes. Gun bluing $1.50 per bottle, postpaid. 
Eric Johnson, 169 Lombard St., New Haven, 
Conn. tf 


SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s, .30’s. 
Winchester adjustable trigger pull, no forward 
or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIALISTS 
of the highest order in fine woods, KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE, side loading, capacity of 
magazine three shots). CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman for straight or fancy checking $5. 
RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target sling 
1% inches wide $3.25. Hart Sporting sling 
7% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carrying 
or shooting without detaching any part $2.50: 

RT “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE 
MOUNTING. Scope can be changed from one 
to more guns without re-sighting after each 
rifle has been shot in. REPAIRS SHOTGUN 
BORING machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co., 
2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





WALNUT Gun Stock blanks from French or 
Circassian Walnut. Nothing equals their qual- 
ity; Sporters ordinary $1.75, figured from $4. 
Every blank guaranteed perfect and sent car- 
riage paid. Mitchell Bosly & Co., 74 Bath St.. 
Bimingham, England. 4-34 





3-INCH RECHAMBERING Reamers for the 
new .410 shot shell $2 each. John Crowe, Gun- 
craft, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. tf 





EXPERT GUNSMITHING — Introducing 
Otto Wilk to the gun trade. Mr. Wilk, master 
gunsmith, has had 20 years experience abroad 
in fine gunmaking, repairing, telescope mount- 
ing, and restocking. Single trigger expert. 
Holds U. S Patent on the only absolutely safe 
shotgun safety. No job too difficult. Moderate 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Baker & 
Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 11-34. 

MYRTLE “The most beautiful wood that 
grows.” Stocks, blanks, wood novelties to 
order. Will exchange. Stamps for photos and 
literatt:re. H. Mosher, 474 Court St. 
Salem, Ore. 2-34 





MATCH BARRELS .22 L.R. and Hornets, 
fitted to your actions. Can use in payment; 
Popular guns, scopes bolt actions, typewriters, 
mechanics tools. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka. 
Mont, 1-34 





WALNUT gun and rifle stock blanks, extra 
fine burl, reasonable price. D. W. Thomas, 
Box 184, Vineland, N. J. 1-34 
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, Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 


—It dissolves all harmful residue 
revents and removes rust and corrosion 


—lIt 
—It lubricates thoroughly 


complete protection. 


'0.244—3 o2 .can 80 
jo.544—6 oz can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 


For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each, 


Easiest-S tWay t 
asiest-Surest Way to 


—lItis always ready for instant use 


ARBLES 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the lo 
when your gun is notin use. Just 
wick saturated with Marble’s 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 4!! Marble Products are for sale | 
502 Delta Avenue tee 4 
ich., U.S. A. Co 


FOR EVERY HOUR 

















NITRO 
SOLVENT 


months 
eep the 
itro-Solvent 


Hardware and Sport- 
Dealers. Write for 


leadin 






IN THE OPEN 












ENFIELD OWNERS and Riflemen! Bolt 
altered, cock on opening $3; Complete alteration 
to sporter $14; Mill receiver, reblue $2.50; Alter 
magazine $2; Restock, oil finished $10; Checking 
$4; Whelen sling swivels $3; snap $1.25; 
barreling, rebluing; Hornet Conversion; 
sights; fitted $2.50. Scopes and sights, sold and 
fitted. General gunsmithing; try our prices; 
work guaranteed. Stamp for further informa- 
tion. C. 

4M M Practice loads $6.00 M. To shoot from 
any center fire revolvers or rifles with our rifled 
adapters $1.50 up. Your large revolver con- 
verted to .22 $8 up. Rebluing $2. up. Davis 
Engineering Works, Grand Island, Nebr. 1-34 





REMODELING and restocking, rifles and 
shotguns. Remodel U. S. 1917 and other mili- 
tary rifles a specialty. Sights, restocking acces- 
sories, Walnut blanks. 10¢ for list and picture 
of remodeled rifles. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleas- 
ant Valley Ave., Altoona, Penna. 1- 34 





GUNSMITH—Specializing i in handmade parts 
for old and obsolete arms; springs, action parts, 


etc. P. N. Churchill, Elmwood, Mass. 2-34 
SPECIAL SALE while they last. Extra bar- 
rels for Lugers 9m/m 6-inch $4.50. 7-inch 800 


yard rear sight $5. 30 cal. 
$7.50; Magazines $2.50 each. 


Warren St., New York. 1-34 | 
Finish your own Soe, American, Cir- 
cassian, French, Italian, Brazil Walnut, Ore- 


gon Myrtle; Special stocks 52 Winchester; 
alterations to Enfield. Butt plates. barrel bands. 
Samp illustrated list. 
Co., Reading, Penna. 





BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS & CAMERAS 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES, high in 
quality, low in price. Any rifleman can afford 
one. Send for catalogue. 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


3-34 
RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS. 

used guns. List 3¢. Robert W. Knight, Sen- 
eca Falls, 7. 5-34 


A. Tatro, Bruce, Wisc. 2-34 | 


Howard F. Hawk Gun | 
1-34 | 


Malcolm Rifle Tele- | 


‘ee one | 


Re- | 
Ramp | 


12-inch Ramp front | 
HUDSON, R-52- 





SCOPE USERS ATTENTION—Get a set of | 


my extra fine cross-hairs for your scope and 
watch your scores improve. Scopes and mounts 
repaired. 
nectady, wee Be 


A. M. Reynolds, 7 Anthony St., Sche- | 
1-34 | 


KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- | 


Fine, accurate hunting sight. 


tion and windage. 
Postpaid $1.00. Springfield 


Anyone can mount. 


Sporter Butt plates, cast aluminum §.50. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. E. L. Rice, 331 7th 
St., Elyria, Ohio. 1-34 


UNION ‘HUNTING SCOPE ‘Mounts con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price 
$9. Write for bulletin. Union Auto Special- 
ties Co., Brookville, Penna. 1-34 





AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 





SUPER ACCURATE HANDLOADS—All | 


types of loads for all popular calibers, includ- 
ing .35 Whelen, etc. Special 2970 f.s. vermin 
loads and full jacketed small game loads for 
.22 Hornet. Fired cases reloaded. Prices rea- 
sonable. J. Bushnell Smith, Middlebury, Vt. tf 


JANUARY, 1934 


‘FOR SHOOTING” 





Three Shooting Manuals 


**Rifle Shooting Instructions 
for Boys”’ 


So named because it was prepared by the 
N. R. A. especially for the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. This is not a technical book on ballistics, 
It is a clear, concise manual of rifle shooting in- 
struction written in everyday simple language so 
that youngsters as well as adults might benefit 
from its text. Intended primarily for the .22 
rifle, the principles outlined apply with equal 
force to the .30. Those who instruct others will 
find this manual doubly valuable. All the cor- 
rect positions are illustrated. The chapter on 
sighting and aiming alone is worth the price of 
the book. 41 pages, 41 illustrations. $0.25 a 
copy, $2.50 per dozen. 


Bair Revolver Manual 


Written by Lieut. R. M. Bair, ballistic expert 
and revolver instructor for the Pennsylvania State 
Police, this pocket-size manual, like the booklet 
on rifle shooting, is written in language the begin- 
ner can understand. If you find it difficult to | | 
improve your revolver scores buy a copy of the | | 
Bair Revolver Manual. Then, if careful study | | 
of this book fails to help you make better scores, 
return the manual and we will refund your | | 
money. 1200 copies sold, none returned. Bound | | 
in grease-proof covers, easily slips into the pocket. | | 
Price $0.50 a copy, $5.00 per dozen. 


MeNab’s Pistol Training Course 


Colonel A. J. McNab, the man who taught the 
A. E. F. how to shoot, is the author of this 
excellent pistol-training course. The McNab 
Manual covers the principles of both revolver | | 
and pistol shooting. It is especially recommended 
for those who shoot the Service pistol. Every 
handgun instructor a— have a copy, too. 
Price $0.50 a copy, $5.00 per dozen. 

Send $1.25 for all three manuals, We pay 
the postage. Sold exclusively by the N. R. A. 
under a ‘“‘money back if not satisfactory” 
guarantee, 


National Rifle Association 
Barr Building 
Washington, D. C. 





 “EVERYTHIN G 


WORLD FAMOUS SHOOTING ACCESSORIES 


AND THE WORLD’S BEST WEAPONS OF ALL 
TYPES FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 








300 PAGES—SEND STAMPS OR M. O. FOR 30c | 


PARKER-HALE BISLEY WORKS | 
BIRMINGHAM 4, ENGLAND | 


GET SET FOR 
1934 


The going will be tough enough, so 
do not let the other fellow get ahead 
of you on equipment. 


Fiendoil, 2-oz. can 

Chloroil, medium size 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent 
Pacific KLEANKWICK, 314 


Pacific 


Hoppe’s Stazon or 
Gun Oil, can 
Issue Type Cleaning Patches, 
.22 or .30 cal., 1000 St; 
English Type Patches for 
Jag Tips, .22 or .30 cal., 
100 . 
Marble One-Piece Steel Rod, 
36 in., .22 or .30 cal. 
Parker Celluloid Covered 
Rod, Ball-Bearing Handle, 
. 7 ae 
Parker Rod as above, “30 cal. 
Issue Type Brass or Bristle 
Brush, .22 or .30 cal. 
Croft Shooting Coats, Size 38 
to 46 
Croft Shooting Glove, Leather 
Carrying Case, English Golf 
Bag Material, all rifles 
New ‘Regulation Slings, 114 
in. 
Whelen Type Slings, 7 in 
Wilder Sling Pads 
Non-slip Metal Sling Keepers 
Sling Tension Equalizers 
(eliminates that heart 
beat) .00 
Ammunition Block, holds 
fifty .22 cartridges 50 
Parker Scope Stand 5.75 
Hofer Scope Stand 4.00 
B. & L. Draw Tube Spotting 
Scope, 20 X 
B. & L. Prismatic Spotting 
Scope, 19.5 X 
Lyman “Targetspot” 


Scope, 8 X or 10 X 60.00 
All of these items are carried 
stock in Dallas for immediate ship- 
ment and are sent to you prepaid. 
Our general price list, target price 
list and reloading equipment price 
list sent you on request. 


27.00 


49.50 
Rifle 


Southwestern Distributor Official 
N. R. A. Targets 


THURMAN RANDLE & CO. 


331 N. ST. PAUL STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Two Old-Time Friends to Bring 
Many Happy Returns 


Both Magazines—and a year’s membership 


in the N. R. A.—all for only $4.00 


Sounds too good to be true, but honestly we mean it. We've made a deal 
with OuTDOOoR LIFE, and now for a limited time only we can offer you a 
12 months’ subscription to that fine magazine in conjunction with annual 
membership in the N. R. A., which includes a year’s subscription to the 
good old RiFLEMAN. You pay only $4.00 for all. 


OuTpoor LIFE needs no introduction to readers of THE RIFLEMAN. As 
the name suggests, it covers all sports pertaining to out-of-doors life. One 
feature of special interest to gun-lovers is the OUTDOOR Lire Gun Depart- 
ment, edited by our own old-time friend, Colonel Townsend Whelen. 


This limited offer is open to present subscribers of both magazines, as 
well asto new members. Just place a check in the appropriate square below 
to indicate whether you are a new or “old” subscriber, and send us this 
coupon, together with your remittance of $4.00. We will then enter (or 
extend) your N. R. A. membership and subscription to THE RIFLEMAN; and 
notify OuTDOOR LIFE to do likewise. 


NATIONAL RIFLE AssN., N. R.A. Outdoor Life 
Barr Building, (] New 0 New 
Washington, D. C.: (7 Renewal (CJ Renewal 


I want to take advantage of your unusual offer to send me both THe American RiFLeMAN and 
Ovurtpoor Lire for 12 months for only $4.00. I am attaching my remittance to cover. 

Endorsed as a good, honest citizen of the U. S. and recommended for membership in the National 
Rifle Association by: (Not required if you already are a member.) 


iy heme. ..... " «x (es 


State... 


sini 











IMPORTED CARTRIDGE CLOSE-OUT— 
1200 S.P. Spitzer 6.5 Mannlicher cartridges, 
Austrian make $3.50 per 100; 500 S.P. 9.5 Mann- 
licher cartridges, DWM make $4 per 100; 500 
M.P. 8 m/m Mauser military cartridges $4 per 
100. No C.O.D. Not less than 100 sold at 
these final close-out prices. Baker & Kimball, 
37 South St., Boston, Mass. 1-34 


-30 CALIBER Gas Checks $1.50 per 1000. C. 
M. Houser, 30 W. Dennick, Youngstown, Ohio. 
1-34 


FANCY CAST BULLETS. All target grade. 
49 moulds, free samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
50¢ to $1.10 per 100. Some good bargains in 
firearms. Lawrence L. Stout, Darlington, Wisc. 
1-34 


MILITARY RIFLEMEN—My plain base 
Match Grade bullets will make 48 to 50 at 300 
yds. Low prices on large orders. Write. Guy 
Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 1-34 


BULLETS 30-06 150 Spitzer 65¢ per hundred. 
Reloading tools wanted, 30 Krag, 30-06. Ray 
Spillane, 3513 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1-34 


EXPERT HANDLOADING, 30-06 and .38 
S&W Special calibers, fine cast bullets, prices 
reasonable. H. M. Wolfe, 109 S. Third, Lewis- 
burg, Penna. 1-34 


RELOADING, Hornet, 30-06, 30-40, Rodent, 
target, sub-loads, full charges. Best tools and 
components used. Your fired cases reloaded. 
Reasonable. Raymond Murphy, 300 10th St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 1-34 


MY RELIABLE Powder Balances with 
weights handling 1/10-60 grains $5. each de- 
livered. Positively guaranteed. W. H. Ham- 
mett, Greer, S. Car. 1-34 


GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES—Per hun- 
dred: 45 Colt auto or 1917 S&W and Colt $2.50; 
Colt 45 DA $2.25; Springfield 30-06 M.P. $2.25; 
303 British M.P. $3 HUDSON, R-52 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 1-34 


AMMUNITION SALE!! _ Following list 
priced per Aundred: 30-30 Metal cased $2.50; 
45 Automatics, Lubaloy $1.50; 38 Automatics 
$1.50; 7.63m/m Mauser $1.50; 38 Smith & Wes- 
son $1.00;35 Winchester Automatic, Metal cased 
$1.00; 38 Long, rim fire 50¢. Quantity Orders— 
Saves you freight. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 
First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 1-34 


LOADING TOOLS, hand cast bullets, gas 
check bullets. My 38 Special gas check bullets 
eliminated leading barrel. W. A. Clark, Colton, 
N. Y. 1-34 
































SISK HORNET BULLETS—Soft point and 
full jacketed 35 and 40 grains weight, for high 
velocity in hornet rifles. R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, 
Texas. 1-34 


——_———————————————————————————————EEE 


ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


ANTIQUE Firearms, Kentucky rifles, flint- 
lock pistols, engraved powderhorns with view of 
New York, flasks, swords, daggers, war medals, 
Indian beadwork, tomahawks, war clubs; Cat- 
alogue free. Stephen K. Nagy, 8R South 18th 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 1-34 





SEND 5¢ for list of Indian relics, antique 
firearms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 
INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Old guns, 
Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils, Catalog and 
Arrowhead 6¢. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS, weapons, Indian 
relics, minerals, fossils, den curios. Catalog 
10¢. N. Carter, Box B-6, Elkhorn, Wisc. 1-34 

ANTIQUE Arms bought, sold and exchanged. 
Williamsburg-Jamestown Museum, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Owner, Williamsburg, Va. 1-34 


DID YOU SEE our “Collectors Pieces” ad- 
vertisement in Firearms-General column in the 
December issue? Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 1-34 

















ACCESSORIES 





FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 
postpaid. Complete with screws for attaching. 
You save $2.25. Send outline of gun butt. 
Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. tf 


DON’T WASTE TIME and money experi- 
menting with cheap nameless devices of mush- 
room variety. Purchase ‘“Neilly’s Patented 
Never-Slip Keeper.’’ Experts use them and 
recommend them. Price 75¢. D. H. Neilly, 
R.D. #2, Box 442, Bradford, Penna. 1-34 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 











TWENTY CARTRIDGE MAGAZINES made 
by the U.S. Army for Springfield rifles, new. 
Suitable for other make rifles. $1.25 each pre- 
paid. Lucke-Kiffe Company, Inc., 523 Broad- 
way, New York, = 1-34 


MUZZLE CLAMPS for testing rifles and am- 
munition $1.50; Aluminum buttplates $1.25. 
With trap $2. 25. Your money refunded if not 
entirely ee. Greendale, Road 20, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 1-34 


CASWELL TARGET CARRIERS for indoor 
shooting galleries. Write for descriptive cir- 
cular. Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co., 
Anoka, Minn. 1-34 

USED ARMY Leather gun slings, prepaid 
35¢ each. $3.00 per dozen. New Savage 12 and 
16 gauge Automatic shotguns $27.50. J. War- 
shal & Sons, 1014 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 1-34 
—_—_—_—_—_—<—K€§€_[FKH@@>¥>¥¥¥¥>>>>>>>————————EE_= 

TOBACCOS 





FINEST hand-picked mellow aged Long red 
leaf chewing or mild delightful cigarette or pipe 
smoking 5 pounds either only $1.00; Perfect 
satisfaction strictly guaranteed. Pay when re- 
ceived. Morris Bros., Fulton, Ky. 1-34 
=————————EESES———___—_———— 


MISCELLANEOUS 





CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE. 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun in Canada. Canada’s national 
outdoor-life magazine. Each issue packed with 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and 
a gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 
months’ trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, 
P. O. Box 125, Sta. A, Montreal, Canada. tf 





Sto, a 


This oil gives absolute protection against Rust and 
Corrosion on all metals. Leaves tough, long-wearing 
film. Will withstand all climatic conditions. Does 
not leave grease Lg hands after handling. Will not 
run off or dry u 

2-oz. bottle 3 Be Postpaid—Send Dealer’s name. 
RIEL & FULLER FREDONIA, N. Y. 





JOIN THE NLR, A, 


| Cal. .30, 8% pounds, 








PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. F. 
i ee Dept. 370, 724-9th St., tac a 


RIFLE, SKEET, TRAP AND FIELD 
SHOOTERS—OUTDOORS Magazine appeals 
to all lovers of hunting and fishing. The Gun 
Department is capably edited by George W. 
Peck and should be of particular interest to 
N.R.A. members. Regular price $1.50 per year. 
American Rifleman readers sending in this ad 
with ONLY ONE DOLLAR will receive OUT- 
DOORS Magazine for a full year—twelve 
copies crammed from butt plate to muzzle with 
the things which interest the sportsman. This 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER open for 
a limited time only. Clipping of this ad must 
accompany remittance. OUTDOORS Maga- 
zine, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. tf 
TC SE 


GUIDES 








POLAR BEAR HUNTING in the Arctic and 
Alaska by plane in Winter. An experienced 
guide and hunter desires to organize parties for 
Polar Bear Hunting in Arctic Alaska; has 
thorough knowledge of their winter habitat. 
Kill guaranteed. For references and particulars 
write John Hegness, 207 Smith Tower Annex, 
Seattle. 1-34 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN BOUND VOL- 
UMES—Containing the twelve issues of the year 
1933. The magazines are bound in black buck- 
ram with title and year date printed in gold on 
rib. Only 50 available. Priced very special at 
$3.75, postpaid. Better order yours today. Ad- 
dress: The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 1-34 


a RIFLE, MODEL 1903 





43 inches long, 21-inch barrel, as- 
sembled and refinished, without bayonet at reduced price, 
$16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Illustrated catalog. 
1933, 364 pages. Army-Navy equipment. mailed for 50 
cents. NEW circular for 3c stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B'way, N. Y. City 














THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


“Finest Volume Ever Written—”’ 


“‘About twelve years ago the National Rifle Associa- 
tion commissioned John G. W. Dillin and Kendrick 
Scofield to write ‘The Kentucky Rifle.’ After many 
months of intensive historical research, which tagk 
Captain Dillin to all parts of the United States lying 
east of the Mississippi River, the great mass of authen- 
tic data was compiled and in 1924 ‘The Kentucky 
Rifle’ made its appearance. It is the finest volume ever 
written on early American muzzle loaders. It contains 
some of the finest gun photographs I have ever seen and 
this feature alone is worth the price of the book, which 
was originally $10.00, later selling for about $6.00. 
I wouldn't take $100.00 for my copy if I could not get 
another.’’"—Monroe H. Goode, Gun Dept. Editor, 
Sports Afield. 


Every lover of guns, whether he be the modern dis- 
ciple of high velocity or the collector of old arms, has 
&@ warm spot in his heart for the Kentucky Rifle—‘‘the 
long, graceful hunting rifle, which stimulated adven- 
ture and turned a forbidding wilderness into a Happy 
Hunting Ground.’’ 


This book, like the rifle whose name it bears, should 
have a place in the heart and library of every lover 
of guns. NOW is the time to buy, too. The present 
price is $4.75. Let us send you a copy of ‘“‘The 
Kentucky Rifle."" If after examining it you are not 
more than satisfied, you may return the book to us 
within 5 days and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 








TN CHESTE. 
Model 55, TAX FREE 


Offering limitéd id quantity Winchester's a mode! 55 light- 

weight takedo half-magazine repeaters at less than whole- 

sale. 24” tapered | re ‘steel x" new in original factory 

boxes. .25-35 $24.95; .32 W. S. $28.95; Lyman tan: peep 
4.00 additional; canvas and leatier takedown case $f 60. 
rder yours today, We ship C. & D. examination $5.00 

For “y in fall, "ys inted sod free 


Baker & Kimball, In 


AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN 


The Shooters Service Organization 


READ THE RIFLEMAN 


The Leading Firearms Magazine 


MEMBERSHIP: A 


The Rifleman is sent to members ol 


one of the privileges of membership 


ANNUAL $3.00—LIFE $25.00 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. 
services to members. 

I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 

Attached is remittance of $3.00 for annual active membership. 


MY NAME 


CITs.. 





Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling 
enter my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


1-34 


“annual member” 


.-- STREET _- 


icp nanan cams aalaemnenl ee 


0 


A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its 


lapel buttons, one of the latest price lists and 


I am glad to recommend the above applicant as a sportsman and citizen of good character. 


ANNUAL 


.---TITLE OR MEMBE Ra LIFE--- 








JANUARY, 1934. 











different!... 


with outstanding shooting features 
that make it the most accurate 
single shot pistol ever built. 


After months of experimenting, testing and consulting with 
leading target shooters . . . Colt’s presents its SINGLE SHOT 
MASTERPIECE — the NEW CAMP PERRY MODEL. Marvel- 
ously accurate, perfectly balanced, graceful in design, and with 
an action that is perfection itself ... hand finished and 
assembled with the precision and skill that comes only from 
long experience in fire arms manufacture. The NEW CAMP 
PERRY MODEL IS THE FINEST SINGLE SHOT PISTOL 
AMERICA HAS PRODUCED ... it is destined to be the choice 
of champions, Note these features... 


NEW TYPE FULL FACE 
KELLY FRONT SIGHT 


A specially designed full-face front sight that 
greatly increases visibility. Adjustable for 
elevation. Rear sight is adjustable for windage. 
Both sights sand blasted to prevent glare. 























FASTER ACTION .. . 
SHORTER HAMMER THROW 


Short, fast hammer throw — an action that is 
velvet-smooth and lightning fast — features 
that make scores higher and more consistent. 
Only Colt could produce so perfect an action. 


SPECIALLY BesiGNED 
oe oe ee Oe CCE mn, 
The graceful new type checked trigger was 
designed solely for the new Camp Perry Model. 
When arm is cocked, the trigger is in the same 
position as in the Officers’ Model, thus permit- 
ting interchange without changing grip. 


SHORTER 8-INCH BARREL 







oe  -  e 





The new Camp Perry was fitted with the 8-inch barrel after 
exhaustive tests and careful research had proved that the 
8-inch barrel provided maximum accuracy in a single shot 
pistol of this type. It is super-precisioned and supremély 
accurate, A feature of this model is its perfect balance. 


OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE dull finished, stippled 
top and back of frame, and top of hammer. Embedded head 
chamber, for High Speed or Regular .22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
And the same comfortable grip as found in the Officers’ Model, 


HARTFORD, 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MPG. CO., R 1-34 
| Hartford, Connecticut. 
| Gentlemen : 

Please see that I get complete information about your 
| new Camp Perry Model Single Shot Pistol. 
INT Te ering Sd fee chain's ica 3S ws Co aUR 
! Ts cia ced dad cha eG Rae ebicee Ree EARS Sma eee ae ee aman 
l COG CAs Keon ue AK OREO RS Beate .cccccsccses 


fe ee ee es ee we we wn ae we a ae ee ee 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


“CAMP PERRY” 

































SINGLE SHOT 


Target Pistol 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle 


with 8-inch barrel 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle (Regular or 
High Speed). Length of Barrel, 8 
inches. Length Over All, 12 inches. 
Weight, 34 ounces. Sights, Special 
Kelly type Patridge front sight (or 
Bead if preferred), adjustable for 
elevation, Rear sight adjustable for 
windage. Back Strap checked. Top 
and Back of Frame Stippled to 
eliminate light reflection. Trigger 
and Hammer Spur checked. Checked 
Walnut Stocks. Blued Finish, Velvet 
















COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
CONNECTICUT, 


. 
| PERFECT BALANCE 
| FEATHERWEIGHT ACTION 

FULL, COMFORTABLE GRIP 





smooth hand-finished Action. 


MFG. CO. 
Pe Pa? 





Phil B Bekeart Co 





Pacific Coast Representative, 731 













Market Street, San Francisco, California 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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“YOUNG MAN,” | says, 


“HERE’S 
WHY 
YOU 

MISS 
EM” 


bs 7 oes KNow, Hank, as well as I do, why 75°, of the misses are made. Well, 
sir, last year this young feller had some great chances, but he miss ’em 
and miss ’em. Then he asks me, ‘Pop,’ he says, ‘what do I do wrong?’ 


** Son,’ I tells him, ‘you’re a’doing one of two things—I’m not sure which; 
maybe both. You’re either shooting at ’em—or else you’re stopping your gun. 
You might be doing both. I can’t tell you, but the way to find out is to shoot 
Skeet. Skeet shooting tells you in no time at all what you’re doing wrong. 
You can miss targets instead of duck—until you correct what’s wrong.’ 


‘Well, sir, this year we went out again. You’d never know it was the same 
feller. Wham. ..wham.. . how he killed ’em! He thanked me and thanked 
me. You’d think I gave him a million dollars by telling him about Skeet.”’ 


a7 + e 
Somewhere near you there’s a Skeet Club (we’ll tell you where). Try this wonderful new 


sport that gives shooting fun all year ’round. Full information in the new Skeet Handbook, 
with complete illustrations. Free if you address 


QUPOND 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON . DELAWARE 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C 


MX-A 





Western’s Record Speaks for Itself in the 


National Ratings for 1933.3 


State and Regional Matches 


yrs 


The confidence of shootersin Western am- 
munitionand their ability to win with West- 
h era’ A shown 4a thé National ratings for 
‘State and fegionalevents, recently released 


2 if ficial bullegaSiee the N.RA, 


third Pla < sin 
Trophy: a and se Heer Trophy 


‘Ast in the Major Lee O. Wright Memorial /* 
/ Match, ist in the Individual Civitian Club™” 
; M 


? 


LemBersiMatch. 2nd and 4th i inthe Leech 
Gap-Match. 2nd, 3rd, 4th,,7th, 8th‘and 9th 
in thé Crowell Match. 3rd, 6th, 7th, 

and 9th in the N.R.A. Individual 
Championship. 3rd in the N.R.A. ‘Pisio! 
Team Match. And 4th, 7th and 10th in the 
President’s Match. 


It is significant that practically all of the im- 
portant .30 calibre matches held in the 
United States are repeatedly won with West- 
ern Lubaloy cartridges. No other commer- 


cial manufacturer of ammunition even at- 
tempts to compete against Western’s .30_ 
calibre match loads. Government issue am- 
munition is available to most of the expert 
.30 calibre.riflemen of the country, and it is 
good ammunition, too, but when the com- 
petition is keen and the shooting is at the 
dificult lomger ranges, these men prefer 
to dig into their pockets and buy the most 
aéeurate, most dependable ammunition 
they can obtain. 


With this reputation to uphold, Western 
insists that every cartridge that bears the 
Western name, whether for pistol, small 
bore or shotgun, must measure up to the 
same high degree of accuracy and reliabil- 
ity found in Western .30 calibre match car- 
tridges. ... Let us tell you more about it— 
and why you will put more shots in the V 
fing if you put your faith in Western. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


125 Adams Street, East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. * * San Francisco, Cal. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOT ) 








